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Tue poor we have always with us. Unfortunate, or lazy, 
or vicious, there has always been a large class of the com- 
munity unable to maintain its place in the great exchange in 
which we buy and sell our labour or our goods, and appealing 
by its misery to the benevolence of the rest. Nor are we, as yet, 
within sight, or even plausible conjecture, of an age in which it 
will be otherwise. The more highly organised society becomes, 
the more liable will it become to disease. In a simple condi- 
tion of life, where the modes of employment are few and the 
population sparse, place is more easily found for the destitute; 
wants are limited, and poverty is not, comparatively, so poor. 
But in the frame of modern civilisation, while the faculties of 
the active members of society are, by artfully managed co- 
operation, far more perfectly developed, and the increase of 
work throws more wealth into their hands, the standard of 
solvency is proportionately raised ; the number of those who 
fail to reach it grows larger, and the degradation of the des- 
titute becomes more conspicuous. The richest places are 
also the poorest. Poverty, indeed, so mainly comes of vice, 
that we are bound to hope for its gradual mitigation through 
the improvement of morals; and it is so quickly affected by 
knowledge, that education will do something to lessen it; but 
there remains on our hands, for all time for which we can 
frame schemes, the task of keeping alive and trying to raise 
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to independence a heavy mass of paupers. Indeed, when we 
come to the conscience and the mind, the objects of benevo- 
lence extend over a much wider area of society. Education 
and religion are most needed by those who crave them least ; 
the poor in these have first to be persuaded of their poverty ; 
there is in them no standard of pauperism ; and their charities 
seek out objects in every rank. But even here the higher 
classes of society are less in need of such charity as subsists 
upon money ; and, though they share in the advantage of the 
foundations, their enjoyment is felt to be in some measure a 
usurpation, and to demand of them an adequate compensa- 
tion for the benefit of those who, even when their taste for 
moral benefits is aroused, have not, of themselves, the means 
of gratifying it. The community so largely consists of poor, 
that a gift for a public purpose is very like a gift for a 
charitable purpose. Religious and educational institutions 
are, therefore, in a reasonable sense charities. And in former 
times the piety of the rich undertook a multitude of labours 
for the public good, which are now the accepted tasks of the 
State. Not only was it left to the benevolent to keep destitute 
persons from starvation, but works of ordinary utility, which 
tended directly to preserve life or limb, were equally remitted 
to private hands. If highways were to be made, bridges to 
be built, harbours constructed, lighthouses fixed upon dan- 
gerous coasts, it was surely a Christian act to save poor 
travellers from the perils of the road, the river, and the sea. 
The Pont-du-Gard over the Rhone is one instance of such an 
application of collected alms. But as civilisation advanced, 
charity could not overtake the public wants. When the 
voluntary system failed, the State must step in, and under- 
take, from less simple motives, but with superior resources, 
the first duty of keeping its members alive, and, if possible, 
in working vigour. The growth of population, property, and 
trade also transferred many labours from the list of disin- 
terested charity to that of successful enterprise. 

In such ways the objects of charity are continually 
diminished by the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment. When the State comes in at the door, charity flies 
out of the window. Poor-rates and education grants, though 
bred of a universal spirit of benevolence, ‘are “ strained,” and 
so lack ‘‘the quality of mercy.” They bless, to a certain 
extent, those who take, but not, individually, those who give. 
It is not in human nature to pay a tax with a glow of enthu- 
siasm, or to rest happy in the conscious virtue of having done 
a good action which you could not help. Charity is the exer- 
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cise of private and spontaneous mercy; and, therefore, can 
adopt without misuse the title of the peculiar grace of our 
religion. And there is abundant room for its powers in lead- 
ing the way and in supplementing compulsory measures. A 
new form of relief is sought out, tested, defined, preached by 
private persons, and then we are ready to decide whether it 
can be effectively undertaken as a public duty or not. Per- 
haps it turns out more hurtful than useful; perhaps it 
requires so special an adaptation to circumstances as to be 
unmanageable by paid officials. If it be shown to be a prac- 
ticable obligation on Government, still the State can only par- 
tially accomplish it. The State can only administer simple 
relief to needs of very ordinary occurrence, very easy to 
define, very difficult to counterfeit ; and its relief must be as 
scanty as possible. The severity which exacts the rate must 
be shown in distributing it. Christian charity will be tied to 
no such rules. Whatever danger there may be in over-giving 
springs rather from indiscriminate carelessness than from 
real excess of alms. Pains—the kind labour of prudent men 
—are just what no government can command; money it has, 
but not men; and that is why its power for beneficence is so 
limited. Voluntary works of mercy alone can overtake the 
variety of human misfortune, or can deal with it generously. 
They teach society its higher duties, and gladly relinquish to 
public hands what they will accept; but always keep in ad- 
vance, and by the example of more noble free-handedness 
alone prevent even the slender relief of workhouses, rates, 
and parish doles from sinking into decay. 

Between the established system of State relief and the 
daily impulses of individual benevolence, stand charitable 
associations and foundations. Charity, like every other 
work, tends to organisation. Generous designs, above all 
others, unite men in their task. Appeals to natural affec- 
tion make the whole world kin. And association imme- 
diately brings organisation. One man has money, another 
has time, a third has skill. Guilds of this kind, like all 
others, acquire property and grow in power. Large accu- 
mulations give them confidence. Labours can be under- 
taken on the security of certain revenue which could not 
be trusted to the fluctuating subscription list. Donations 
and legacies fall in which are of the nature of capital, and 
cannot be usefully expended at once. Grants of land are 
permanent in their nature. The fraternity believes in its 
labours, and desires to leave to posterity a good example, 
backed by a good endowment. Sometimes a single benefactor 
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will perpetuate his name by a lasting foundation. He 
desires, with the rest of mankind, to be remembered, and 
would rather live by keeping his dead hand perpetually open 
than by doing something to preserve his name in books. In 
one way or another funds devoted to charity are constantly 
on the increase. With the private wealth of the country also 
grows the quasi-public wealth. 

There are many who think that it is too great. They mark 
the inevitable decay of all fixed institutions which are not 
often reformed, or, indeed, are not incessantly changing with 
the times. They scoff at the grotesque or obsolete purposes 
to which the folly or the want of foresight of donors has 
abused good money. They deny the right of a man to dictate 
to a remote age the use of any property whatever. They 
extol the vigour of living charity, and exaggerate the muta- 
tion of human necessities. They look at the history of the 
Church, and point to the necessity under which former ages 
have found themselves of despoiling it again and again. 
They think the world hampered by reverence for the past 
or lazy acquiescence in its provisions. Some even sigh for 
an absolute freedom from bias or education. These theories 
we do not propose to pass over without notice. But they 
derive their force not a little from the abuses which they 
propose to do more than remedy. It will be better to defer our 
speculative remarks for a while, and occupy the main part of 
our space in glancing at the history of charitable endowments, 
especially in our own country, the restrictions which have 
been laid upon them by our law, the present state of that 
law, and the condition of the charities which have escaped its 
repression but are subject to its administrative authority. 

Among the ancient peoples charity does not seem to have 
assumed any special form. Personal benevolence was incul- 
cated as a duty by all religions, and practised as a private 
habit. The patriarchal form of society kept down destitution ; 
the laws of hospitality provided for much distress. Slavery 
absorbed the poor—a universal workhouse. The love of man 
for man, as such, was not understood. Agrarian laws from 
time to time assisted the poor of Rome for the moment; and 
almost the whole city descended at length into a vast system 
of outdoor-relief. But it was left for the Founder of Chris- 
tianity to lay down the universal duties of beneficence, and 
from the working of His golden rule sprang the doctrine that 
no man is to be left to meet misfortune alone, and the com- 
munities which provide for the more common kinds of distress. 
In the East, indeed, society has to this day failed to display 
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organising power enough for such a purpose. Charitable in- 
stitutions are a product of Latin Christianity—of Western 
civilisation. 

The Christian Church followed up her preaching of universal 
charity by special arrangements for its most ordinary duties. 
Her first officers were appointed for the distribution of alms. 
Widows and orphans were the peculiar care of martyr- 
times ; but the spirit of love soon overflowed the bounds of the 
Church itself, and, as in the days of the Master, the feeding 
and healing of the unbelieving poor accompanied and sup- 
ported the promulgation of the truth. In the Western 
churches, in spite of the precautions of the Roman laws of 
mortmain, property destined to objects so pious and so 
extensive rapidly accumulated in the hands of the clergy. 
Artifices have in all ages been found to evade the law; and, as 
the Church grew in worldly, and decayed in spiritual, power, 
superstition and priestcraft had full play. St. Jerome was as 
sharp upon the clerical legacy-hunters of his day as Juvenal 
upon their heathen predecessors. The conversion of Con- 
stantine gave validity to their holding ; and under the subse- 
quent legislation of the Christian emperors, donations to the 
Church, whether during life or by will, enjoyed peculiar favour 
and grew enormously in value. The Christian State at first 
deemed the support of the poor a civil duty; but before long the 
claim of the ecclesiastical authority prevailed, and both powers 
concurred to establish in the chief cities of the empire poor- 
houses, hospitals, orphanages, and other institutions of public 
charity, which fell under the management of the clergy. Thus, 
throughout Europe, the Church of the middle ages not only 
assumed, but was held responsible for, the care of the poor. 
The bishop was the relieving-officer of every diocese. It was 
this great public duty that enabled the clergy to obtain the 
vast possessions, the abuse of which drew down upon them so 
much odium, and, in our own country, so signal vengeance. 
To give to the Church and to give to the poor were synony- 
mous expressions. What a clergyman had, beyond what was 
necessary to his support, must, in theory at least, be spent in 
alms. Fines upon offending clerics, penances, indulgences, 
all went into the same chest ; and it was this plausible object 
which gave colour, first to the preaching and then to the en- 
forcement of tithe. Monasteries seemed especially pledged to 
the duty. Each one had its almshouses attached, and an 
almoner, charged not only with the picturesque distribution of 
doles at the convent gate, but with the visitation of the paupers 
of the neighbourhood. This vast system of relief, if system it 
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can be called, is best known to us by the scandals of its 
decay. But its firm hold on the mind of Europe is shown by 
the fact that, in spite of centuries of gross abuse, and of the 
growth of a mass of pauperism which even the most faithful 
administration must have failed to overtake, it was not until 
the sixteenth century that the several States awoke to the 
necessity of public civil measures for the relief of the desti- 
tute. To this day the poor of most European countries do 
not depend upon compulsory rates. 

It will not, however, be forgotten that the more rigid 
social system of the middle ages did not permit such swarms 
of poor to gather as we are accustomed to deal with—or to 
despair of dealing with. Of course the population was far 
scantier. In one sense, society was more highly organised ; 
at least, it was more fully so. The lower classes in the 
country were serfs; and serfs are not paupers. The land- 
owner must look after them. In fighting ages mere unskilled 
and lazy muscles and sinews were always worth their keep ; 
and those who were of little use in the field might, at all 
events, look well in livery and make a goodly show in a pro- 
cession of retainers. More callous the times were, doubtless, 
to suffering; but actual starvation is found, even now-a- 
days, rather in town than country. The middle-age towns 
were not, as ours are, the open refuge of nameless and un- 
known wanderers. The villains who fled thither were the 
best of their class. Strictly confined by charters, the 
municipal power often took from the feudal a pattern of 
tyranny. The persons who had a right to live were recog- 
nised members of guilds, their workmen and dependants. 
No doubt this will not account for the whole population of a 
town, but it removed large classes of the citizens from the 
rank which feeds pauperism. For, as the large brotherhood 
of the Church had felt itself responsible for the support of its 
members, so the particular tradesmen’s fraternities made it a 
point of honour to keep their indigent comrades from the 
disgrace of beggary. It is familiar to us that the London 
companies, for instance, hold at their disposal vast sums de- 
voted to charity. Almshouses and schools are thickly 
scattered about the City and its immediate suburbs. So it 

yas in various degrees throughout Europe. The charities 
of the guilds supplemented largely the charities of the 
Church. 

Indeed, in one respect, they were greatly superior: they 
were not so liable to abuse. For, in spite of the frequent re- 
vivals of the monastic spirit, wealth constantly corrupted its 
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clerical stewards. The higher clergy coveted social and 
political influence, and they found broad lands one of their 
most powerful resources. Monasteries could not keep their 
pious trust. The abbot first corrupted and then expelled the 
monks. Instead of ascetic discipline came luxury, and a host 
of warlike retainers maintained the rank of the spiritual 
barony. From early times we find traces of the necessity of 
restraining the increase of Church lands. The Capitularies 
of Charlemagne attempted to check the process : the English 
statutes earnestly aimed at the same object. But in vain. 
At the time of the Reformation, it is estimated that half of 
the soil of England was in ecclesiastical hands ; and England 
by no means afforded the worst specimen of the abuse. The 
Reformation applied a stringent and effectual remedy in the 
countries which welcomed it. Confiscation alone could break 
the clerical power, and it was vigorously applied. In many 
of the German provinces the ecclesiastic was practically 
sovereign, and the State simply threw off its spiritual cha- 
racter. Vast estates were secularised as they stood. Saxony 
took the whole of its Church lands, and has ever since applied 
them to promote education. 

Turning to our own country, in which we have more 
interest, we find its peculiar political condition reflected in its 
legislation for Church lands and charities. Here, as on the 
Continent, there are traces of early charitable foundations: 
but in the main they are bound up with the history of the 
Church and the guilds. The lands of the Church were, in 
theory, a trust. By the laws of Ethelred one-third of the 
tithes belonged to the poor. The parish was, up to our own 
day, the district, and its officers the guardians, of the destitute. 
A canon of the thirteenth century fixed upon the benefice of an 
absent rector a certain charge for his poor parishioners; and 
a similar provision was the common condition of dispensations 
for non-residence. The peculiar tenure of ecclesiastical lands 
is called “‘frank-almoigne,” or “free alms.” As in theory— 
not in practice. Where our Constitution makes its great 
starting point, there also we find the avarice of the religious 
houses counted among the principal maladies of the State. 
Land was passing into their hands to an alarming extent. 
But as legislation was in the power of the barons, baronial 
grievances were mainly insisted upon. The feudal lord 
received from his free vassals not only the protection of 
military service, but occasional payments of a substantial 
kind. When his eldest son attained to his knighthood, when 
his daughter married, he expected liberal presents. If the 
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vassal desired to sell portions of the land, or when he died 
and his heir succeeded, the privilege, in the one case, was 
purchased, and the benefit, in the other, acknowledged, with 
money. If the tenant left an infant heir, the lord took the 
land and its owner until he came of age, and accounted to no 
one for the profits. If daughters succeeded to the inheritance, 
the lord sold them in marriage. It was therefore of immense 
importance to him that his land should remain in the hands 
of private persons. If it were granted to a corporation or 
perpetual owner, lay or ecclesiastical, it was more or less lost 
to him. So, passing by a statute of Edward I. directed 
against the secular clergy, we find the guilds attacked under 
Richard II. Whatever removed the soil from the occupation 
of’a responsible owner was said to lock it up in ‘‘ mortmain,” 
—a word of obscure origin, but which has been interpreted to 
apply to the hold of a hand that is dead and can therefore 
yield no service in return for its holding. It has been sug- 
gested that the danger to the feudal rights of property 
completely accounts for our early legislation. But there 
seems to have been also a more public reason of State. The 
owners of land had civil duties; and if in a particular district 
too much land became what was called ‘‘ amortised”—that is, 
deadened for ordinary purposes—there was a lack of persons 
to attend at assizes and serve on juries and fill suchlike 
offices. It was made as necessary to procure a licence to turn 
land into a park as to give it away to a monastery; and the 
licence was not granted without a general enquiry whether 
any mischief would be done by withdrawing so much from the 
land yielding public personal service. And, beyond all this, 
there was great political jealousy both of lay corporations, lest 
they should gain too much power in the State, and also, 
especially, of the growth of clerical influence. In many parts 
of the Continent the great barons, secular and clerical, united 
to shake off the yoke of the central authority; and, free from 
that, were absolute. Our happier circumstances provided a 
power which could in the long run reduce the barons to 
landed proprietors, and do battle with the Church itself. 
Besides the laws of mortmain, another difficulty stood 
in the way of the grasping clergy. Their field of influence 
was,the death-bed. Plenty of worldly motives counteracted 
their exhortations during life: the world to come was in 
their hands. But the feudal system did not, in the earlier 
times, permit the owner of lands to dispose of them by will— 
unless, at least, with his heir’s consent. Unable to change, 
the churchmen evaded, the law. Their legal skill, fed on the 
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Roman jurisprudence, gave them the command of the Court 
of Chancery; and the clerical Chancellors fostered a nice dis- 
tinction between the strict legal ownership of land and the 
right to enjoy the profits of it, which escaped the effect of all 
established restrictions. In Henry VIII.’s reign a vigorous 
attempt was made to destroy the system of trusts: it failed: 
but the very attempt brought about an enlargement of the 
power of giving land by will. 

The laws of mortmain are referred to because they have 
been erroneously supposed to have to do directly with chari- 
ties, while their action is really only remote; and the error 
has led to much confusion. Hampered only by those laws, 
and by the want of a testamentary power, the Church 
inculcated boldly the duty of pious gifts and bequests, and the 
Court of Chancery consistently upheld them when made. 
A gift to individual trustees, escaping the incapacity of 
corporations to take land without licence in mortmain, might 
be effectually saddled with a trust for charitable purposes ; 
even a gift for pious uses, without any named , trustee, might 
be laid hold of; and the Court enforced or carried out 
the public trusts as much as if they were for private persons. 
Over personal property, and wills relating to it, the Church 
always had jurisdiction, and always took care of its own 
objects. The records of early proceedings in the Courts are 
scanty; but they contain sufficient instances of the establish- 
ment of charitable trusts. In those days charity affected 
to follow its objects beyond the grave, and bequests were very 
common for masses for the soul of the donor, his relations and 
friends ; and even where the purposes of the giver were indis- 
tinct, or impossible, the gift nevertheless maintained its 
character. ‘Once a charity, always a charity,” has been the 
fixed principle of the Court certainly since the Reformation; 
and has given rise to some curious perversions of the will of 
the founder at the discretion of the judge. ‘‘ Cy pres” may be 
old law-French for a bond-fide effort to come as near as may 
be to a testator’s design: it is certainly modern English for 
some very fanciful diversions of property. It has been con- 
sidered a sound piece of judicial administration to apply funds 
left by a Jew for the special education of Jewish children in 
their own faith—once an illegal purpose—to the training of 
Christian foundlings in the principles of the Church of 
England. 

The Reformation came, and brought three changes which 
affected the charities. Of the mere change of Catholic for 
Protestant rectors and fellows of colleges we need not speak. 
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The dissolution of the monasteries carried away not only 
a great part of the support of the poor, but a vast number of 
special endowments which were under the management of the 
regular clergy. Those superstitious charities which survived 
had to be reformed. Protestantism relied on knowledge: 
monasteries fell and education rose. Edward VI. founded his 
grammar-schools all over the kingdom. The poor of London 
he dealt with specially by establishing at one stroke Christ’s 
Hospital to teach the young, St. Thomas’s to cure the sick, and 
Bridewell to correct the vagrant. But it was not until the 
reign of Elizabeth that any general movement ‘took place, or 
any public attention awoke to the necessity of fostering and 
drawing out the benevolence of the rich. 

The fall of the monasteries only aggravated the evil. It 
had sprung from far more general causes. Society had been 
shaken by the gold of the New World. The feudal system 
had given way. No longer in need of retainers to fight for 
him, the landlord sought only for profitable rent-paying 
tenants. Serfs were a burden to him; and as the personal 
ties of allegiance fell loose, the personal responsibility of 
caring for the old and disabled labourers ceased also. Pas- 
ture often paid better than ploughing, and the small farms 
were cleared away from time to time to make way for large 
tracts of grazing land. Wars, foreign and civil, had not 
failed of their pauperising effect. From whatever causes, 
the statute-book shows that vagrant poverty was felt to be 
a serious and growing evil, and was dealt with, after the 
manner of the times, by the severest measures of repression. 
The workhouse of those days was a penal settlement. At 
the same time the course of legislation shows a gradual pro- 
gress from spontaneous and irregular alms to a compulsory 
rate. Henry VIII. and Edward VI. provided for regular 
collections to be made by parish officers from the benevolent. 
A collection by authority from house to house soon tended to 
a voluntary rate,—for where all are asked to give to a common 
burden, it is natural to judge whether people give as they seem 
able or not. One step more led to an Act empowering the 
collectors to bring churlish and contumacious persons before 
the bishop to be admonished ;—that came to something more 
than even a voluntary rate. And then the general poor-law 
in 1601 converted the semblance of charity into an acknow- 
ledged public tax. 

But Queen Elizabeth’s Parliament did not trust entirely to 
the new system of compulsory relief. There remained from 
the old times a habit of charity which, checked in its super- 
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stitious channel, might well be diverted into an even larger 
course of wiser beneficence. The monastic piety was not 
cooled by the Reformation. An Act almost contemporaneous 
with the poor-law empowered any person to found hospitals, 
maisons de dieu, abiding-places, and houses of correction, 
without special licence from the Crown unless the income 
was to exceed 200I. a-year. The licence for larger institu- 
tions was not difficult to obtain; and from this time we see, 
by the side of the penal workhouse, the semi-monastic hospital 
and the collegiate school rising on all hands to aid the meri- 
torious poor. The period between the reigns of Elizabeth 
and George II. forms the second era in the history of English 
charities. In it were founded the great bulk of our most 
useful institutions. The widest range was given. A new 
power had been lodged in the Lord Chancellor, by the well- 
known statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth, to reform abuses of 
charitable trusts ; and a description was given of the proper 
objects of charity which is still the accepted law of the land. 

The Act sets forth in its preamble that gifts have been 
made— 

“ Some for relief of aged, impotent, and poor people ; some for main- 
tenance of sick and married soldiers and mariners, schools of learn- 
ing, free schools, and scholars in universities; some for repairs of 
bridges, ports, havens, causeways, churches, sea banks and highways ; 
some for education and preferment of orphans; some for relief, stock, 
or maintenance for houses of correction ; some for marriages of poor 
maids; some for supportation, aid, and help of young tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen, and persons decayed ; and other for relief and redemp- 
tion of prisoners and captives, and for aid or ease of any poor in- 
habitants, concerning payments of fifteens, setting out of soldiers and 
other taxes.” 


Poor relief, general and special, public works, education 
and religion—all come within this wide scope. And the 
Court of Chancery seconded the intentions of the Legislature 
by giving every favourable construction to charitable gifts. 
The different ecclesiastical parties followed each its own bent. 
While the High Churchman would be naturally inclined to 
restore as far as possible the fashion of unreformed England 
to imitate the monastery by the hospital, and distribute to 
the poor from the Church, as once from the convent, the 
stout Puritan relied more firmly upon the blessings of educa- 
tion from the school and the pulpit, and provided free grammar 
or still freer lecturing. Endowments took the place which is 
now occupied by societies, and the money which we are accus- 
tomed to gather year by year for the manifold objects of a 
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searching charity, had to be left in the hands of a body of 
governors, of a clergyman or churchwardens, or charged upon 
the successive owners of a private estate. 

But an end came to the policy of encouragement. The 
eighteenth century cast a cold shade over the charity as well 
as the piety of our forefathers. The Parliament of George IL., 
headed by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, took fright, apparently, 
at the moderate success of Queen Anne’s Bounty—an institu- 
tion which had obtained, for church-building purposes, a 
general licence to acquire landed estates. And so, for rea- 
sons which are to this day very obscure, they passed a law, 
vexatious and inconsistent, which the Chancellor, in his 
Court, expounded to be even more vexatious than it seemed 
when he proposed it from the wool-sack. The debates of that 
period are very indistinctly reported, but the feeling of the 
peers is vigorously summed up in a sentence :— 


“Tf a man happens to fall into that delirious ambition of erecting 
a palace for beggars and having his name engraved in gilded letters 
above a superb portico; or if he grows ambitious of having his statue 
set up in the area of any charitable place already erected, cannot he 
give some part of his estate in his lifetime for that purpose, and reserve 
a sufficient estate for supporting himself? ” 


It is conjectured that the sarcasm was levelled at that most 
useful of foundations, Guy’s Hospital: but the more powerful 
argument—an instructive specimen of political prophecy— 
seems to have been, that the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty must necessarily, in process of time, by continually 
acquiring and never selling, become masters of all the land in 
England. This new law, which is still in force, imposed 
upon the charitable severe fetters. No land can be given to 
charity by will; and if it is given during life, it must not only 
be given out and out, without power of revoking or remodelling 
the gift, and without reserving any interest at all, but if the 
founder dies within twelve months afterwards, his gift goes 
for nothing. That the deed of gift should be specially attested 
and registered in Chancery, is perhaps not unreasonable. 
But some of the restrictions apply to actual sales of land 
which are not gifts at all. These checks, however, are 
nothing when compared with the harassing and unreasonable 
interpretations which the Court of Chancery has put upon 
the statute. Although the Legislature neither said nor meant 
anything about money gifts, the judges have extended its 
provisions to every kind of personal property which could be 
said to have anything to do with land. It might be consistent 
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enough with the new policy to disallow a gift of money to buy 
land with ; but if a man directed his land to be immediately 
sold and gave the money to a charity, why should that be 
thought prohibited ? If the legacy were simply money, but 
happened to be invested on mortgage of land, what rational 
pretext could there be for holding that circumstance to infect 
the gift with a taint of earth? But lest any means should 
be omitted of intercepting the stream of mercy, though there 
be among the assets of a testator ample funds of a most 
unexceptionable nature, the indulgence is persistently refused 
to charities which is conceded to other claimants, of taking 
their legacies in full from such property as they can be paid 
out of, instead of losing the proportion which would fall upon 
such property as they cannot have. The results of this most 
vexing law have been far more extensive than the mere 
checks which it has imposed on founders. Litigation with- 
out end has exhausted the savings of the would-be Good 
Samaritan. Whether his directions necessarily involve the buy- 
ing of land, or only building on land already devoted; whether 
his will intended the bequest to come out of all his money 
generally, or out of some special part savouring of the realty ; 
what remote heirs are to contest the matter, and where they 
are to be found ;—questions like these have devoured their 
subject, and have placed the relief of poor lawyers at the 
head of the list of good works. 

It was from no motives of judicious public economy that 
this prohibitory measure was passed; for while the Peers 
were endeavouring to prevent new charities from absorbing 
the soil, they were suffering the old ones to fall into utter 
decay. Towards the close of the century, however, their 
condition attracted notice; returns were obtained from the 
parishes, and digested by a Commissioner into a report. It 
is comparatively easy to get any public question as far as a 
blue book: but the country had other things to think of, and 
the matter slumbered for another quarter of a century. Lord 
Eldon pronounced a solemn opinion that great abuses existed : 
but he did nothing. Then two great names appear. Sir 
Samuel Romilly provided a cheaper means of reform in 
Chancery.: but it was quite inadequate, for who was there 
with sufficient interest to go to law at all? Lord Brougham 
at length started the movement which is still in progress. 
First he obtained the reprinting of an abstract of the former 
reports. Then he procured a Committee which reported in 
1816, and again in 1818—this time with effect. For in 1819 
the Committee was followed up by a gigantic Commission 
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of Inquiry, which, renewed from time to time, with larger and 
larger authority, continued to sit down to the year 1837. 

The results of these nineteen years of labour appeared in 
thirty-two volumes of Reports. They gave accounts of 28,840 
different charitable foundations ; and yet, not to mention the 
large institutions which were designedly excluded from in- 
spection, numbers escaped by oversight. The Board of 
Charity Commissioners which has been sitting since 1853, 
has, in the course of its inquiries, come upon more than 
3,000 charities unnoticed in the former reports. The total 
income of these nearly 30,000 foundations was estimated to 
reach 1,200,000/., including the rent of nearly half-a-million 
acres of land, but was distributed in very unequal sums. Of 
the whole number nearly one-half came under 5l. a year 
each, but accounted together for 60,0001. What with down- 
right misappropriations and bad management, the income by 
no means gives a just idea of the real amount of the charity 
property. It was estimated by an Edinburgh Reviewer that 
the capital value in 1846 was between 75 and 100 millions 
sterling. About one-fourth—more than 300,000/.—belonged, 
at the time of this Commission, (say an average date of 1825 
—30) to educational charities, in the sums (using round 
figures) of 150,000/. for classical grammar schools, 140,000. 
for non-classical schools, and 20,0001. for other educational 
purposes. 167,000l. was actually distributed in money to the 
poor of favoured districts; perhaps 50,000/. destined to pay- 
ing apprenticeship fees. The remainder came under mis- 
cellaneous heads. It is estimated by Mr. Erle, the Chief 
Commissioner for Charities, that to these large sums, one- 
fifth must be added, in order to allow for the increase in 
the value of property since the date of the old Commission. 
Mr. Gladstone is not content with so moderate an allow- 
ance. In his famous speech in 1863, on the taxation of 
charities, he places the present income at three millions 
sterling. His calculation is based on the returns of claims 
for exemption from the income-tax, and may be falla- 
cious: it would prove that the endowments of charities in- 
crease faster than the general wealth of the country; but 
it must be remembered that charities are a growth of 
towns, and it is likely that their lands improve at a more 
rapid rate than the average. The great bulk of these cha- 
rities date back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and if historical evidence of their period were wanting, it 
would be indicated by their distribution. Wherever, in those 
times, population was thick and wealth accumulated, there 
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the charities are closely gathered. While in cities such as 
Bristol, Coventry, London, York and Exeter, endowments 
abound, needy districts close at hand are almost entirely 
destitute of them. London has always been conspicuous for 
its benevolent enterprises. The London hospitals were found 
to be worth 128,000/. a-year, its chartered companies to dis- 
distribute 85,0001. a-year, its parochial charities to reach 
88,0001. - 

From time to time, many of the larger charities, whose 
wealth was equal to meeting the great expense of an old- 
fashioned Information in Chancery, had been subjected to re- 
vision, and their more obvious scandals redressed. Funds 
which had totally outgrown their prescribed objects were 
applied to analogous purposes. But the reign of Lord Eldon 
was not favourable to any liberal reform. The fault of settled 
endowments is that times change and deeds do not change 
with them; so that even if they do not become positively 
mischievous, the institutions are stranded and left useless. As 
in the deserts of Syria are found magnificent ruins of cities 
which once flourished in the highways of ancient commerce, so 
some of the monuments of the pious benevolence of our 
ancestors have stood empty and desolate, the haunt of solitary 
sinecurists, the object of pilgrimage to wondering Commis- 
sions. It wants a hand bolder than the judge’s to transplant 
them to the seats of modern life. But whatever the Court of 
Chancery can do now, in its quickened days, and under more 
advanced and business-like judges, certainly the great Tory 
Chancellor was not the man to perform miracles of re-creation. 
Even he surpassed himself in his famous decision in the case 
of the Leeds Grammar School, when he ruled that the essen- 
tial meaning of “grammar” was Latin and Greek, and, 
consequently, that when a deed of foundation contained that 
unlucky word, Latin and Greek must be taught, or at least 
paid for, whether scholars could be found or not. An Act 
of Parliament at length, in 1840, mitigated the force of 
this decision, and gave to the Chancery Judges power to 
extend the operation of grammar schools to such lower 
teaching as would be acceptable. But the bracing air of the 
Court could only be sought by patients of vigorous natural re- 
sources. The great bulk of the charities of all kinds remained 
untouched, while their reform was tossed about between 
contending political parties:—often talked of, often promised, 
often attempted, but always dropped. Lord Lyndhurst made 
a great speech, and brought in a bill again and again. 
Jealousy of central authority, jealousy of all reform, and par- 
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ticularly the resistance of the City Companies, whose exclusive 
management was not to be inquired into or interfered with 
by a public officer, foiled him. Lord Cottenham, his strenuous 
opponent until he came into power, took up the cause with 
the Seals; but his bill shared the fate of its predecessors. 
Another Commission sat in 1849, to inquire further into the 
charities investigated by the Old Commission, but which had 
escaped reform in Chancery. They parted, recommending a 
permanent Board. 

At last, after a few more years’ debating, the present Board 
of Charity Commissioners was appointed in 1853. They were 
instructed to make inquiries into the management of all 
charities, and received power to insist on disclosures, to give 
authoritative advice to trustees and to remove officers. They 
could frame new “‘ schemes ” for the application of the funds, 
wherever the objects of the founder’s bounty had failed, or 
were proved destructive of the independence or the morals of 
the poor. They had control over sales and leases of charity 
lands. They might recommend the Attorney-General to take 
matters into Chancery. But on the whole, their powers were 
rather of inquiry and suggestion than of compulsory central 
administration. By more recent statutes the Board have 
acquired a wider jurisdiction. They have reported upon a 
large number of charities, have well exercised extensive and 
wholesome powers for the management of estates, and have 
stretched their authority to the utmost, to save small founda- 
tions from the expenses of litigation. Within the limits of 
the ancient jurisdiction of Chancery, the whole administration 
of charities has vastly improved. But whenever a more sweep- 
ing change is necessary than can be brought under the cy pres 
doctrine, application to Parliament is necessary; and the 
attention of Parliament cannot be aroused, even if it could be 
paid for. And for the great mass of small charities any 
judicial proceedings are too expensive. It used to be said 
that a charity worth less than 30/. a year was lost if it once 
set foot within the Court of Chancery. And though the 
hearing of small cases has been transferred to the County 
Courts, their action does not provide for the constant super- 
vision which is found to be necessary. 

The most recent information on the condition of our 
charities is to be found in the Report of the Education Com- 
missioners of 1861; and we propose to draw from it some 
more detailed explanation of the abuses and mischiefs com- 
plained of. It will be confined to two classes of charities: 
those destined to education, and those devoted to the direct 
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relief of the poor. Of the rest a large proportion falls under 
the head of hospitals for the sick; and it is notorious that 
these do not incur the censure which visits the maladministra- 
tion of the rest. The Universities are a subject by them- 
selves; their reform has been specially dealt with. The larger 
schools are also under public notice. The attention of the 
Commissioners has been mainly directed, first to the smaller 
endowed schools, and then to the class of charities for the 
poor, which they contend to be on the whole mischievous, 
and desire to transfer to the cause of education. 

The endowed schools, classical and non-classical, ‘were 
always intended for the poor. In some the children are 
clothed as well as taught; in some they are also lodged. 
The ostentatious taste of their founders led them frequently 
to prescribe marked dresses, which the change of fashion has 
rendered grotesque and vexatious, though they may occasionally 
have the effect of protecting boys from harm in the London 
streets. Though founded, like the universities, for the poor, 
the schools were by no means exclusively intended for popular 
education, in the modern sense. Their curriculum, insisting 
on Latin, as then the literary language of Europe, often gave 
the highest culture known. The wealthier classes, if at first 
excluded from the foundation scholarships, were permitted 
to share the benefits of the education. Gradually the teach- 
ing and the rank of the scholars rose together. The larger 
schools are now mainly the property of the rich, or at least 
the competent. The smaller ones have tended to decay. 

Their faults arise rather from radical defects of constitution 
than from mere mismanagement. Masters and mistresses 
are improperly appointed, because appointed by improper 
persons. In a great many cases the master is all in all. 
He is a legal freeholder; there are no trustees, and he 
practically obtains the control of the charity, manages its 
estates for his own benefit, and by granting long leases con- 
trives to spend even more than his life interest. Where there 
are trustees, they consist of a body of ignorant farmers ; or, 
perhaps, a vestry of ratepayers exercise their skill in the choice 
ofa teacher. Apart from influences absolutely corrupt, it is 
not from such persons that a proper appointment can be 
expected. And an improper appointment is almost irremedi- 
able. No one on the spot will undertake the invidious task 
of attempting to oust a neighbour from an office held during 
good behaviour. Nay, the tenure is far more secure. It is 
commonly a freehold; and only a judicial authority can 
remove its owner. In one case it cost the trustees 1,200I. 
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out of their own pockets to remove an incompetent master, 
in another, 400/. The Charity Commissioners can now do it 
at less expense ; but their powers are not of universal appli- 
cation, and, especially, do not affect the vested interests of 
present masters. 

The effect of this rigid system it is easy to understand. The 
Commissioners found a prevalent opinion, among those who 
were interested in the education of the various districts, that 
these endowed schools do far more harm than good. A 
thoroughly bad education spoils the taste for a better, and by 
its mere existence prevents further efforts. Ignorant and im- 
moral schoolmasters do hurt to the parish which ean neither 
be remedied by education nor by anything else. It has been 
said that the greatest benefactor to Herefordshire would be 
he who should sweep away all the endowments and cut down 
all the apple-trees—the one pauperising the people and the 
other brutalising them. The inspector who went round the 
schools in a district of Cumberland, was told that in some of 
them it was quite usual, especially on a Monday morning, for 
the boys on their arrival to ask what state the master was in, 
or to wait for him awhile in the school-room, and then, if he 
did not come, presently to run off, shouting, ‘‘ Master’s on, and 
there are holidays for the week!” The parents only laugh. 
In Wales a master was found surrounded by fifteen or twenty 
boys, in a school-house with an earthen floor and a thatched 
roof, which in wet weather freely admitted rain. A few 
benches and a desk comprised the whole of the school furni- 
ture. The only lesson-book was the Bible, from which the 
children read, or essayed to read, in English, a chapter in 
Proverbs ; but, on being questioned, did not understand one 
principal word in the several verses which each scholar had 
read. The Principality affords another curious specimen. 
One Madame Bevan founded a number of schools to teach 
Welsh children the principles of the Church of England. 
There are thirty or forty of them ; but the peculiarity of them 
is that they are not fixed to one spot, but itinerate through 
the parishes, remaining for some six months to two or three 
years in each, at the discretion of the trustees. Whatever 
may be thought of the principle of economising education, 
like a scant water supply, by turning it on intermittently, 
the effect is that the schools are in the worst possible order, 
and the masters often little above the farm labourers in point 
of attainments. Such instances might be given to a large 
extent ; they are characteristic. 

But, however efficient the master, and however useful the 
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trustees, it is of no use to offer teaching which is not suited 
to the district. So long as a classical school can obtain 
pupils to be sent into the front ranks of education, the mere 
lack of a lower training for boys of lower capacity, oppor- 
tunities, and prospects, is not of so much consequence ; it may 
be otherwise supplied. But the country abounds with schools, 
wealthy and well disciplined, or ready to be well disciplined, 
but which languish and waste their resources simply for want 
of persons to go to them. Either no boarders are allowed, 
and within the limits which can furnish day-scholars there 
are few who care to receive the higher education, even for 
nothing ; or the benefit of the foundation is in terms confined 
to a particular district, and either from change in the popula- 
tion, or in the value of the gift, or through unfortunate mis- 
interpretation of the deeds, completely misses its object. 
Where this is the case, not only is there waste, but positive 
injury. The few who come within the terms of the deed have 
no incentive to exertion; the benefit is not of grace, selecting 
the most worthy and profitable recipients, but of right, claimed 
and undervalued. A few instances may be noticed out of 
multitudes. There is a school at Midhurst, where, “ gram- 
mar” being prescribed on 30/. a-year, the master has only to 
teach Latin and Greek. He is not underpaid, because there 
are no scholars at all. Reform would be too expensive. The 
National School has everything its own way, and receives 
1701. a-year from Government, while the endowment is simply 
nugatory. At Warrington, the Foundation Free School can 
only procure one boy fit to place in the first or second class. 
Thirty-five names exhaust the whole roll of scholars, to effect 
whose primary education nearly 500/. a-year is spent. The 
Grammar School at Milton Abbey, in Dorsetshire, enjoys an 
income of about 200/. a-year, and has positively no scholars 
on the foundation. Plympton catches now and then a soli- 
tary youth to accept 2201. worth of learning in the year. 
Coventry is called a “leading case” on the subject of 
charities. It abounds with free schools and gifts and loans 
to the poor, enjoying a revenue of 3,000I. or 4,000/. One 
school spends 1,660/. a-year on fifty-two boys. Out of a 
population of 36,000, only 350 children in all are reached by 
the excessive bounty of the old inhabitants. In spite of these 
plentiful resources, the education of the town has to be other- 
wise provided for, and eight schools receive large parlia- 
mentary grants. A loan charity, a sort of alms which seldom 
ean do any good, has accumulated 22,0001. for want of bor- 
rowers. Eleven hundred pounds a-year is given away in small 
T2 
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sums of money to the poor of the dwindling town. It will be 
borne in mind that the six past years may have brought 
reform in some of these instances. 

It is, of course, deceptive to pick out extreme cases of abuse 
of any kind; but these specimens are only given in order to 
present more vividly the truth of a common testimony to the 
enfeebled condition of the small schools. That testimony is 
most emphatic. The clergy, who naturally have the greatest 
interest in institutions, so many of which are attached to 
the Church of England, complain of their hindering effect, 
especially in the rural parishes. The Bishop of Carlisle 
says they are the curse of his diocese. Many go so far 
as to wish their extirpation. But wherever the hand of 
reform has touched them the testimony is changed, and 
they spring into vigorous and useful life. They must come 
down to their circumstances and find their level in society, 
give teaching which will be taken, go abroad and search 
for scholars. There is work enough for them if they will 
travel where they are wanted. If the slightest scruple 
could be felt in reforming such schools, lest the poor 
should be improved out of their heritage, it would be met 
by a reference to the class of persons who actually enjoy 
the benefit of them. Mr. Cumin, an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, upon whose Jteport we have already drawn, took 
special pains to inquire to what grade of society the 
parents belonged. His opinion is unhesitating that there 
is no appreciable difference between the rank of those who 
obtain for their children education in the free grammar- 
schools, and those who pay for it elsewhere. It is not the 
poor who are endowed. The poor, in the proper sense, 
seldom desire education; or at all events are not willing 
to forego for it the slight wages of their children’s early 
labour. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous instance of the gradual rise 
in the rank of a school is to be found in one which has 
always held the first place among educational charities— 
Christ’s Hospital. Established originally for the poor, it 
drew for some time monthly contributions from the rich 
citizens, and scholars from the destitute classes of London. 
In 1601, the Poor Law removed the pauper and foundling 
children elsewhere ; the subscriptions ceased, and the charity 
was left to itself. By degrees the scale of education rose, 
and at the same time the presentations, which were in the 
hands of official trustees, became desirable to the sons of the 
middle classes. A happy thought struck the governors, that 
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by admitting, in a fashion which is now common, other 
governors who would contribute to the institution, they would 
benefit the charity, and distribute the labour of selecting 
objects. At least these reasons must be conjectured, for the 
modern system cannot be traced beyond the middle of the 
last century. A governor who paid for his place naturally 
expected patronage in return; and so presentations to the 
Hospital have long been bought and sold. For the addition 
of about 6,000/. a-year to a realised revenue of more than 
50,000/. the charity has sold itself to 500 or 600 governors, 
who, for 500/. apiece, acquire a vested share for their 
nominees in about the best education which can be had in 
the country. A show of charity is kept up by fixing a limit 
to the income of the boy’s parents; but the trustees doubt 
their power to refuse a child duly presented ; and the limit 
has gradually risen, even of late, from 3001. to 5001. a-year. 
The same idea of proprietary right often injures the prelimi- 
nary training of the boys. A recent rule faintly insists on 
their ability, on entrance, to read the Gospels in English: 
but it is told of a mother, herself the mistress of a National 
School, who brought her son at eight or ten years of age 
to the Hospital, and was asked how it was that he did 
not even know his letters, that she innocently replied, 
“We knew he was to have the presentation, and so did 
not think it worth while to teach him anything.” The 
magnitude and reputation of the Hospital mark it out for 
special reform; and a new report upon it, presented to 
Parliament in 1864, may perhaps draw the attention of 
our new Legislature. 

Passing, for a few paragraphs, to the consideration of 
charities for the poor, we find their great fault to be that 
gifts of money and small alms require, more imperatively 
than free education, or hospitals, or churches, an amount of 
personal service in their distribution which cannot be pro- 
cured. For it is not everyone who is sick, or will be taught, 
or go to church; but if money is to be had for the asking, 
plenty of people will be found to ask for it. The majority of 
these charities are moreover confined to particular parishes, 
so that if they grow much in value, there is a positive lack of 
deserving objects. The result is that relief is given to almost 
all applicants. Trustees have not time to search out the 
proper cases—they must do their work at once, and whole- 
sale. 

“The hand of living charity is held out only to present need ; it 
promises no periodical alms to indolenc. and importunity: and if it 
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necessarily somewhat impairs the spirit of independence, it produces 
goodwill and gratitude. The ‘dead hand’ of the founder of an 
annual dole does not distinguish between the years of prosperity 
among the labouring classes and years of distress; in prosperous 
years it leads those who are not in need to represent themselves to 
be so; it holds out annual hopes to improvidence; it more frequently 
excites jealousy and ill-feeling than good will, both on the part of 
the recipients towards the distributors of the charity, and among 
the recipients themselves.” —Report of Education Commissioners. 


The favoured districts are sought out by the idle; even the 
industrious crowd into places where there is little work to 
support them, and pay away in enhanced rents the money 
which they receive from the fund. Poverty is often not only 
not mitigated, but actually increased. 

This has been found to be the case at Bristol, where the 
parochial charities are in excess. A woman was found there 
who had taken lodgings in three different parishes for the 
sake of the charities. There is a famgus charity, provided by 
one Jarvis in 1793, for the poor of three parishes in Hereford- 
shire. It soon came to be worth more than 100,000l., and 
the income equalled the wages of all the labourers within its 
range. The pauper population increased in ten years 20 per 
cent., in twenty years nearly 40 per cent., in thirty years 60 
per cent. That of the surrounding parishes sank. There 
was no increase of work, and theselandowners could not be 
expected to provide cottages for men who did not come to 
work. Overcrowding and idleness produced their natural 
result. The paupers lived in the most wretched condition, 
and in alternate want and excess. So bad had matters 
become, in 1852, that an Act of Parliament had to be ob- 
tained to divert a large portion of the fund to the purpose of 
education, and, in defiance of the express direction of the 
founder, to spend a good round sum in bricks and mortar. 
There is a fund distributed, in bread, in winter, to the poor 
of the parish of St. Martin’s, in Salisbury. In the winter of 
1854-5, some attempt was made to ascertain the really 
necessitous poor; and a number of ladies, visiting in dis- 
tricts, furnished the clergy and churchwardens with a list of 
the families who, they thought, were in need. This list con- 
tained the names of about 280 families, exclusive of those 
inhabiting the almshouses. But the distribution was not 
confined to this list. A great number of other persons 
claimed to participate on the ground, not of their poverty, 
but that they had formerly received a portion of the dole. 
The officers were not strong enough to carry out their reform. 
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Amongst the claims yielded to were those of the families of 
men in constant employment at good wages. The bread was 
ultimately divided amongst about 1,500 persons—nearly two- 
thirds of the entire population of the parish. 

It is not, of course, all charities for the poor which reach 
so unenviable a distinction. Almshouses are often of the 
greatest benefit ; and pensions and allowances to decayed or 
suffering members of particular trades or societies, may well 
be distributed by officers who have personal know ledge of the 
applicants, have not too many to deal with, and take special 
interest in their work. It is routine and excess which lead 
to so great evils. But even the smaller charities of this kind 
have peculiar defects. It is of no great advantage to the 
religion of a parish that its poor inhabitants are classed into 
four sets, each of which goes to church on its one Sunday in 
the month to receive loaves, and, of course, as punctually 
keeps away on the other three.* It does not improve the 
morals of a town to apply its public charities to turn the 
scale at elections, as is said to be done at Coventry, Canter- 
bury, and other places. It has been ascertained that of 500 
recipients of ‘‘Lovejoy’s Charity” at Canterbury, 145 are 
totally improper objects, 182 may possibly be fit persons, 
and 110 are; as to the remaining 113, nothing was dis- 
covered. At Manchester the Mayor's Charity ‘distributes 
more than 2,000/. a-year among a population of 200,000. It 
is of course impossible for the town officers to do it personally. 
Tickets are distributed to the ratepayers; and that they 
reach deserving persons, or that the articles given ever get 
to the hand of the person named on the ticket, there is 
little or no proof. A woman who sold oranges at public- 
houses obtained three recommendations from the publicans, 
who knew nothing of her-at all. And there is recorded a 
case of a son, a manufacturer and employer of labour, who 
recommended his own father. A movement was recently 
set on foot for establishing a ragged school out of this charity 

—a very good indication of the. opinions of those who know 
its effects. 

Even the most reckless distribution will not exhaust the 
funds of many charities. Their objects have totally failed. 
Often the kindred of the founder are specified, but are not to 
be traced. There are large provisions of this kind for families 
of the names of Grey and ‘Smith. The property of the Smith’s 
Charity, which dates from about the time of the Restoration, 


* Lugwardine, in Herefordshire 
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is in land round the Kensington Museum and Brompton, 
which, it is calculated, will by-and-by be worth 50,0001. a-year, 
and ultimately far more. St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East has 
surplus charities which will soon reach 38,0001. a-year. Loan 
charities, though much abused, seem to accumulate. Appren- 
ticeship stands for 50,0001. a-year, while, in the towns where 
the charities are, the system of apprenticing is almost gone 
out. In St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West only three applications 
for the apprenticeship fees had been made in six years; a 
Ravenstone in Buckinghamshire, only twelve in seven years ; 
though the money for this purpose and for clothing exceeds 
5,000/. a-year. An apprenticeship fund belonging to the 
parish of St. Antholin’s, in the City, has had no object for 
many years. 

We will not overtax attention by multiplying instances. 
Enough has been told to excite wonder why a practical and 
thrifty nation like ours should have allowed so much good 
money to be worse than thrown away. But the factis, that a 
local charity, however bad, has the local support to defend it 
against general reform, and abundance of vested interests to 
repel any innovations from within its own district. And 
charities for the poor can always call in aid a popular senti- 
ment far beyond the power of reasoning. The clergy know 
most about these evils; but how many rectors would risk 
their position by raising a parochial strife about a few pounds 
a-year, or to be branded as robbers of the poor man’s bread ? 
In a small society a little obstruction does a great deal of 
mischief. It is necessary to apply the moving power at a 
greater distance from the rough ground, and diminish the 
friction by driving with a large wheel. Moreover, not a few 
of the reforms which our remarks have indicated necessarily 
require the interference of some power which can look over 
the whole country and treat equitably the claims of all dis- 
tricts. In spite, therefore, of our natural repugnance to 
centralisation, the project is gaining ground of a new Board— 
perhaps a Committee of the Privy Council, perhaps the 
present Education Committee —which shall exercise a larger 
jurisdiction than either the Charity Commission or the Court 
of Chancery, and undertake freely to administer the charity 
property of the nation for the national benefit. It is not to 
be expected that such a scheme should easily be forced into 
law. No one could tell how far the equalising and varying 
powers of the Committee might go; they could hardly be 
defined, and Parliament could not undertake to consider 
separately all their schemes. Every important charity would 
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dread interference ; and to pass a bill against the influence of 
the large charities proved too mighty a task for Mr. Gladstone 
himself in the zenith of his reputation. But we believe that 
the public mind is becoming more alive to this waste of public 
money; that the necessity of a constant revision of the appli- 
cation of endowments is gaining a stronger hold, and that a 
new and more vigorous Legislature may reasonably be expected 
to throw off the dead weight of private and merely local in- 
terests, and assert the right and duty of the State. Not that 
it is a part of any one’s creed that no preference is to be 
given to the homes of the old-established charities, no respect 
paid to the wishes of the donors, no regard to the reasonable 
expectations of the recipients. A local public is not the same 
thing as the general public; and it is a much bolder step to 
transfer the money of a parish to another parish, than, for 
instance, to re-distribute the funds of a national church, 
which, though subsisting even with distinct endowments in 
each ecclesiastical district, yet forms a whole, whose interest 
is superior to the interest of any part. But a charity, too, 
is a matter of national interest; and, at all events when the 
neighbourhood to which it is attached has drawn as much 
good out of it as can be had, the remainder may be dealt 
with freely. No municipality has a right to persist in 
pauperising itself; no hamlet to insist on its exclusive right 
to an education which it does not use, or from which it 
derives nothing but harm. The paternal care of the State 
may assume a wholesome guardianship over these prodigal 
or imbecile communities, stimulate them by privation to labour 
for themselves, or at least put their mismanaged goods under 
the eye of a public curator. The inertia of local bodies is 
always in excess; and we shall be glad to see a powerful 
central board made responsible for the general management 
of our charities, armed with large powers, and quickened by 
constant questionings in Parliament. 

At least a totally new system should be tried before we give 
any heed to the suggestions of those tempters who invite us 
to a comfortable despair of the utility of all endowed charities 
whatever. To these theorists the abuses which move us 
to urge reform are comparatively a trifling argument; at 
most they but furnish an illustration of the just vengeance 
which follows all departure from the inexorable laws of 
society. They rise to general principles. Why, they ask, in 
the first place, should one age lay up stores of relief for the 
natural wants of the next? Each generation of men contains 
its proportion of crime, vice, and debility. It must be calcu- 
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lated upon. It is an outgoing, a charge upon our life-interest 
in the accumulated wealth bequeathed to us, a tax on the 
profits of our industry, an allowance for wear and tear. Why 
should it be provided for beforehand? It is not a debt, 
extraneous and costly, but a perpetual working expense of 
society. Why should a sinking fund be established? Why 
should it be redeemed? Would not the money be better 
“ fructifying in the pockets of the people?” Is it not wasteful 
to place in the hands of trustees funds which would be better 
employed by private owners? Charity estates can never be 
so well managed as the property of individuals, nor is it so 
easy to bring them into the market. The land is half locked 
up. Besides, there is a more sentimental reason. It is 
wholesome discipline for each successive rank of men to 
provide for its weak members. It promotes the kindly feeling 
of society; it restrains the excess of prosperous haughtiness, 
and it is not against this that the result of throwing the 
needs of the poor upon their contemporaries is a more 
vigilant economy. Relief ought to be economical. It is no 
kindness to the necessitous, as a class, to be lavish. To learn 
to do as far as possible without assistance is better than to be 
assisted. 

Again, the experience we have dilated upon shows, more 
strongly than any reasoning, how unwise it is to endeavour to 
dictate to our successors. We can only judge, and benefac- 
tors do not judge too well, the special needs of our own days, 
those which the current manners and politics create, those 
which the current thought deems most important. How then 
can we tell what will be a judicious charity thirty years 
hence? We point at the absurdity of old charities, which 
prescribed what was once thought necessary and glorious— 
doles to all comers, loaves on condition of going to church, 
colleges of old bedesmen. Are we so much wiser? Will our 
children have so low a view of bread and beer, and so high a 
view of gratuitous reading and writing? Will they not take up 
unimaginable nostrums of their own, and want all the spare 
money in the kingdom to carry them out with ? Will economy 
be their crown of virtues, and the highest charity a reduction 
of the poor’s-rate ? And here the lawyers come in. They ask, 
some of them, why perpetual entail, which all social reformers 
have for centuries been trying to restrict in private property, 
should be allowed in public ? If we will not let a man tie up 
his savings for generation after generation of his own descen- 
dants, why do we let him fasten upon them an endless trust 
for the benefit of a long line of strangers, whom his self- 
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propagating body of trustees may nominate to take the enjoy- 
ment, to them and their successors for ever ? 

Such ideas receive a powerful impetus from that small but 
striving sect who propose to treat the problems of civilisation 
on a purely scientific basis. To these, all that is local, pecu- 
liar or loose in an institution is abhorrent. That it should 
be left to self-elected trustees, here and there, to pick out 
particular misérables, and on their own principles, unchecked 
and irresponsible, apply for their help funds which are of a 
public nature, is opposed to every principle of social science. 
Let all be properly arranged. Classify human miseries into 
compartments, and let each sick pauper or ignorant citizen 
register himself for the public bounty, if that may be 
called bounty which is a matter of right. Let the proper 
officer administer the regulated relief on fixed principles, and 
the State proceed in harmonious and systematic working. 
Away with partial and private arrangements. Deal alike 
with all equal members of the community, and let the full 
force of a rigid machinery be brought to bear upon those who 
suffer under no misfortune but idleness. Above all, let us 
not be fettered by musty deeds. It is hard enough to rouse 
the spirit of the present multitude to a sense of their needs 
and their duty; but at least let the path be smooth along 
which they have to be coaxed or driven. We know little of 
the true steps to our improvement; but at least we know 
more than was known thirty years ago. Let us not to our 
reverence for past ideas add the obstacle of fixed institutions. 
Let our money be at the command of our mind, and not 
clutched in the hand of timid trustees, or owned by the 
clauses of an old parchment. 

There is not much danger, we think, that the French social 
science, in its extreme form, will carry much favour in 
England. We love liberty too much, and we oppose to it a 
school of philosophy almost as radical, though less despotic. 
But a department of policy which is so open to reform as that 
we have described, is just the place where clean-sweeping 
ideas are likely to gain a footing. And large and clear prin- 
ciples have a power over the minds of thinking men far be- 
yond the point up to which they are deliberately accepted as 
rational and useful. There is something very fascinating in 
the thought of beginning afresh, and trying in a clear field the 
working of the latest results of political speculation. And 
even where this energetic passion is not in play, most men 
have some liberalism about them, some desire to abolish 
restrictions and privileges and peculiarities, and put every- 
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thing, if not under a management, at least upon a system 
that is central. 

To a certain extent we have admitted that centralising 
change in the administration of charities would do good. 
But that is all. Reasons crowd upon the discussion against 
interfering with the foundations for any purpose but to 
reform them as they stand. In the first place, we do not, 
in any department of the State service, confine ourselves to 
proper charges on income. When we spend money on a 
great war, in a public building, on an iron-clad navy, we are 
prescribing the use for a long time to come of a portion of 
the national income. Whether we pay for our policy, or 
borrow the money and create stocks, comes to the same 
thing. The only question is as to the wisdom of providing 
at all beforehand. Do the purposes in question require the 
stability of a legal organisation? No doubt they do not, as 
they once did. The modern charitable society supplies to a 
very large extent the place of the old-fashioned endowed cor- 
poration. Its movements are more nimble, its organs more 
easily adapted to the times, its fleeting revenues more care- 
fully administered. And our conception of the duties of the 
State is widening as well as narrowing. But as we find, in 
politics, that though a dependence on the constant support of 
public opinion gives the most sensitive life to the Govern- 
ment, yet some reserve of power is necessary to the steady 
working of its functions, so the managers of the most popular 
charitable societies will testify how much waste is occasioned 
by the necessity of guarding against the fluctuations of their 
incomes. Public opinion is restless; it moves in large waves, 
hither and thither; its tides ebb: they flow again; but in 
the meantime myriads of living creatures die on the strand. 
There is too much human happiness dependent on a charity 
to stake upon a caprice of fashion; too much, even, to 
stake upon caprice of legislative fashion. A rigid econo- 
mist seizes the strings of the public purse, and warns the 
admiring taxpayer against extravagance. A war comes, and 
all civil lists must be revised. A rising debater exposes 
the abuses of the department; and the sympathy of the 
Ministry is withdrawn with its confidence. Lately all voices 
cried for a reduction of the Education Vote. Now the people 
are to be taught, whether they will or no, at any cost. 
Fifty years ago we thought it worth while to pay anything 
for a European position; now we should give something to 
get rid of it. The most popular and plausible Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be hard set to fill his coffers if he had 
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no endowments, no established, expected, and, so to speak, 
vested imposts to calculate upon. 

There is room, therefore, in the vast system of public relief, 
for charitable endowments ; and that, not only for securing 
sufficient resourees—which would be accomplished, perhaps, 
by an endowment avowedly public and freely expended, under 
an annual parliamentary vote, by a Bureau—but for securing 
objects which may have their utility, but cease to be popular. 
And if the argument of economy is to be pushed to its extreme 
limits, it is not impossible to turn it against its own advocates. 
Is it so clear that a central management is economical, or a 
public local one either? . Your scheme may be more un- 
mixedly useful, but where will you get faithful servants? Let 
the Admiralty reply. Remember the workhouse disclosures. 
Ask what would be the condition of the education grants if 
they were not served out to private trustees, animated by 
religious zeal. The governors of a charity may be in the 
main remiss, and incapable of enlarged views of their duty ; 
but there are generally two or three, at least, to whom their 
office is a pride. Such men are priceless; and it is labours 
like theirs which are apt to be overlooked in reasoning out a 
political calculus. 

Indeed it will not do to treat this question as one merely of 
figures. It is not so derived. A stronger and warmer 
impulse than the general good of the State gave these charities 
birth. It is not because the idea of national unity governs 
so strongly our present thought, that we are to forget that 
national virtues are sown and nurtured upon narrower ground. 
Intercourse is now so quick and easy, that the circle of our 
personal interests is far wider than it formerly was: but yet 
we do not desire to supplant by patriotism the special interests 
of home, village, town or country. The childless founder 
recognises in his native city the fittest heir of the wealth 
which he first drew from it. The squire perpetuates his 
Christmas bounty to the poor of his own parish. And when, 
in course of years, the giver’s memory is dead, and the charity 
is become almost a public property, there yet survives, in the 
local administration and in the class distribution, a binding 
force which is not to be transferred to any general scheme. 
Careless administration and over-provision breed great evils: 
but endowed charities, like private benevolence, while they 
temper the stiffness of systematic relief, inflict less injury 
upon the wholesome desire of independence. 

It would be but a short-sighted policy to confiscate the 
local operation or government. Once lay it down that a 
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charity is substantially a gift to the Treasury, a mere yielding 
up of all private ownership; an abdication at once of the 
testamentary power and the right of family inheritance, and 
benevolent bequests will be left to that spare class of persons, 
who, in despair of all other objects, leave their money to the 
National Debt Commissioners. It is true that the State 
gives a larger power of disposition for charitable gifts than 
for family settlements, and may well therefore interfere with 
their management, though it permits the most monstrous 
abuse of private property. But is it wise needlessly to 
restrain the donor from selecting for relief a special misery 
which he has felt in his own person—from endowing his own 
neighbourhood, his own profession, even his own kindred ? 
If money is wanted for those who are beaten in the compe- 
tition of life—if there is to be merey for the poor whose 
poverty cannot be defined by Act of Parliament, or dealt with 
by the rough frown of the guardians—if private bounty is the 
better for a nucleus of endowment, and the hands that are 
willing to work at distributing are not always full, surely 
encouragement and not scorn should be shown to those who, 
with more or less wisdom or self-sacrifice, still think the 
poor worthy of their posthumous care. No reasonable man 
will object—at least in the case of others he would not object 
—to such timely remodelling of his design, as he himself, 
with prophetic knowledge and forestalled ideas, would have 
provided. But there is a wide difference between reform and 
confiscation ; and even if, in practice, changes may judiciously 
be made, under the aspect of extension, to a result of obvious 
general utility, it is better to claim them, not for the arrogant 
authority, but for the wise fidelity of the Government. A 
prudent ruler dissembles his power. 

We pronounce, therefore, firmly, for a conservative 
liberalism in dealing with this branch of reform. It is the 
more difficult path for many minds; but in this instance it 
will be the easier. The power of the vested charitable 
interests may be measured by the fate of the late proposal to 
subject them to the income-tax—a topic which we have not 
space to discuss. No general measure will be carried easily. 
The history of former legislation is one of wearisome delay 
and constant obstruction. Of all subjects, therefore, this is 
the one where reform should not wear the face of revolution. 
Let it come in the shape of enlarged powers, and the removal 
of restrictions. Let the active management, the motive 
power, be sought where it can be found—in the neighbour- 
hood of the charity. Give large discretion, and lay down 
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wider schemes. Then let a powerful central Board be en- 
trusted with legislative authority enough to stimulate its 
energies. Let it advise, direct, curb, and, when necessary, 
spur. The usual methods of concentrating administrative 
power will follow. A minister may bring public opinion to 
bear upon local interests. Rules of reform will be laid down, 
canvassed, superseded; and as a more active dealing brings 
to light the true uses of public money, endowments will 
grow ; or, if not so, at all events our laissez-faire policy may 
give place to some more vigorous view of the beneficial func- 
tions of the State. 
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THERE is one advantage in placing a long list of works at 
the head of an article: it supplies with books of reference 
those who may wish to take the subject up more thoroughly. 
And this is something in an age when the yearly crop of new 
publications is so great and men’s leisure so small that not a 
few really valuable works pass more or less completely out of 
sight every season. Books like T’he Scot Abroad, embodying 
the results of long and patient research, are published, re- 
viewed, read by a few, and then relegated to “‘ the libraries of 
the curious.” As for the publications of the societies—such 
as the Bannatyne, Maitland, Spalding, and Early English 
Text—they are not even seen by the general reader. If it 
were not for his Saturday Review he would not so much as 
know of their existence. Nor can this state of things be 
altered, in spite of all that Mudie and his fellows do to miti- 
gate it, until in every country-town there is a really good 
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library, where, as a matter of course, there will be copies of 
everything which can ¢laim to be a standard work on its 
own subject. Whether London is socially overgrown or not, 
there is undoubtedly a great deal too much centralisation 
in the literary world. Why should a poor professional man 
in Westmoreland or Dorsetshire, whose tastes happen to be 
archeological or historical, have to choose between buying 
what he cannot afford to buy and making a journey to town ? 
If he can do neither he will not be displeased to have a list 
of authorities on both sides prefixed to any paper on what 
may happen to be his favourite subject; that so he may at 
any rate know what to borrow when occasion serves. 

But Mr. Burton’s history, which we have placed at the head 
of our list, is the work to which we chiefly wish to draw atten- 
tion. It is the last work of a well-practised writer; and it 
maintains views on various points which will, we think, be 
new to many of our readers. Mr. Burton differs from all 
former Scottish historians, in that he does not fill his early 
chapters with lists of shadowy kings and the record of more 
than doubtful events. Still less does he leave out the archaic 
period altogether (as Robertson does); on the contrary, he lays 
before us a full account of what archeology really has to tell 
about the “unrecorded ages.” He can hardly be said to 
approach this part of the work in the spirit of an antiquary, 
for he has not a trace of the credulity which is supposed to be 
ingrained inthe antiquarian nature. Hesimplytakes the period 
from Agricola to Malcolm Canmore, and fills his first volume 
with what a German would call an excursus on the Roman 
occupation and the Roman remains; with another on the sculp- 
tured stones; another on Picts’ houses, burghs, and vitrified 
forts ; another on the Scoti; and so forth. Quite apart from 
its value in connection with the rest of the work, this first 
volume is a most useful summary, not spoiled by being made 
too popular, of all that has been said and indeed can be said on 
early Scottish antiquities. Mr. Burton has no antiquarian 
hobby. He belongs to the school of Niebuhr in its latest 
development under men like Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. Hence 
what he does affirm we may take it for granted has been proved 
beyond possibility of question. His usual plan is to give the 
opinions on both sides, and to leave his readers to form their 
own judgment, if they care todo so. Thus the great Pictish 
controversy, which we all remember in the Antiquary, and 
which few Scots of a generation ago could have talked over 
in cool blood, he treats with the most lawyer-like placidity. 
Whether the Picts were from the island Peuké, at the mouth 
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of the Danube, whether they were Celts, or Teutons (as 
Pinkerton asserts), he does not pretend to decide. But, 
instead of giving the list of Pictish kings, “that beadroll of 
unbaptised jargon that would choke the devil,” as Monk- 
barns called it, he states the reasons for and against the 
Celtic and Teutonic theories respectively with the scrupulous- 
ness of a conscientious Gallio who is summing up 2a case 
which he cannot help letting us see he thinks is not worth 
settling. For, rich as he is in archeological details, Mr. 
Burton has not the reverent heart of the true antiquary. He is 
always fond of a sly hit at the men who (in spite of their 
crotchets) have really done so much to make history and 
ethnology something more like exact sciences than they were 
in the days of conventional history-making before archives were 
visited and State papers were published. Scotchman though 
he is, he evidently enjoys (for instance) the way in which 
Karl Wex, who edited ‘'acitus some fifteen years ago and 
went to the original MSS., shows that the names of Scot- 
land’s chief river and her chief mountain range are due to 
mis-readings in the editio princeps : Tacitus wrote Tanaus, not 
Taus; and Groupius, not Grampius. Then, again, he feels 
sure that Richard of Cirencester was forged by Charles Julius 
Bertram, English Professor in the Royal Marine Academy at 
Copenhagen. ‘The Professor hoaxed Stukely about some sup- 
posed MSS. ; and sent him a specimen, which so roused the 
antiquarian’s curiosity, that Bertram was obliged cither to go 
on forging, or to confess his original deception. The forgery 
deceived men like Gibbon, and Pinkerton, and Chalmers ; 
and (adds Mr. Burton, with pleasant irony) ‘General Roy 
actually used it in his survey to rectify the position of Roman 
stations.”* Then, again, he is always ready to give a kick 
against the tottering fabric of Druidism. This is the one point 
on which he forgets his legal impartiality, and becomes not 
merely satirical but unfair. We expect the author of the 
Edinburgh Review article of July, 1863, to talk of ‘the 
tawdry stage decorations of Druidism,” and to say that 
“‘Druidism like phlogiston is used to explain anything that 
baffles explanation;” but we certainly think Mr. Burton’s 
scepticism goes a little too far in this direction. Seeing that 
Cesar and Lucan and others would hardly have invented a 
faith and a priesthood for the ancient Celts, it certainly rests 
with the unbelievers to show that Druidism is all an absurdity, 





* The whole question is discussed at length in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
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instead of crying out that it must be so because of the ridi- 
culous theories which some enthusiasts have built upon its 
facts. Very irreverent, too, is the way in which he talks of 
Sir R. Colt Hoare’s explorations in Wiltshire burrows, of 
which he says, that ‘‘ really you cannot learn more about those 
who reared the mounds from the bits of pottery and so forth 
that are found in them, than you could as to the wearers 
from examining a hundred pairs of old shoes or a hundred 
worn-out thimbles.” The remains (he well reminds us) may 
belong to any age within certain limits; people did not leave 
off making flint weapons the moment bronze was invented ; 
and, as for the skull theory, set going by Professor Nillson, 
why should skulls have been invariably of one shape then 
any more than they are now ? We need reminding, too, in 
these days when material progress is made the summum bonum, 
that “man with his self-will is not analogous to the layers 
of the material world. You cannot establish your graduated 
progress, with each step marked by some advance in comfort. 
The modern Athenians have steam printing-presses; yet surely 
they are in true civilisation behind their ancestors who did 
not know the use of the arch. The beautiful little arrow- 
heads called elf-arrows are perfect in their way, and show 
‘high civilisation’ of one kind in their makers.” Again, in 
religion Mr. Burton lacks that abundant faith which we 
lately saw exhibited by M. de Montalembert. He talks dis- 
respectfully of bishops, as men of small account, whose only 
use was to ordain, and who (when not wanted for this work) 
ranked as simple brethren among the rest, the abbot—a 
man most likely of princely race—being perhaps not even 
in priest’s orders. The list of Welsh bishops, so numerous 
and elaborate, he says will not bear investigation. Lupus 
and Germanus, of whom he flippantly remarks that “ they 
frightened off the Saxons by the wild howling of their hymns” 
—scarcely a fair way of describing the Hallelujah victory— 
are, he thinks, the only substantial personages out of a crowd 
of shadows. But for Bede’s high character for truthfulness, 
he would reject the whole history of St. Ninian and the 
Pictish church of which Whithorn in Galloway was the 
capital. Clearly he thinks, as Mr. Wright does, that, except 
in a few districts, British Christianity was swept away with 
Roman civilisation. A good instance of his sceptical manner 
is his treatment of St. Patrick, who, he says, may possibly 
be the same person as Palladius, or may even have been 
nobody at all; while, on the other hand, sceptic-like, he is 
quite credulous in another direction, and thinks, because 
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Colgan, in his Life, says Patrick’s real name was Succoth 
(i.e., Deus belli), and that an estate in Kilpatrick parish is 
called Succat, the saint (if he ever lived at all) was a 
Scotchman from near Dumbarton. Nor does he spare the 
saints who laboured in Scotland. At Kentigern (the St. 
Mungo of Glasgow) he pokes a good deal of unholy fun ; 
and of St. Serf he says, “he is remarkable for the neatness 
and appropriateness of his miracles,” citing the instance of 
the stolen lamb bleating out of the stomach of the man who 
stole it. Altogether he is somewhat of an Ishmaelite in reli- 
gious matters; not afraid on the one hand to talk of the 
sophistication of Church records, and to say that “ it is always 
suspicious when the title of bishop is given to any influential 
saint in early times,” nor ashamed, on the other hand, to 
point out the no less patent absurdity of making Columba 
“a great Presbyterian light,” and talking of those very worldly 
persons the Culdees as the pure and saintly predecessors of the 
Covenanters. One point we are very glad to find him insisting 
on—that the Irish Church, however founded, grew up with no- 
tions of its own, and that the charges of schism brought against 
it by St. Bernard and others were altogether groundless—it 
never broke away from what it never was formally united 
with. The Anglo-Norman church of the Pale was not Irish 
at all, but simply an extension of the Danish bishoprics of 
Dublin and Waterford, which looked to Canterbury, not to 
Armagh, for their primate. The real Celtie church was 
never thoroughly Papal (though of course, in one sense, 
Romanist) till Henry VIII.’s time; and then polities, not 
religion, threw it into the hands of the Pope.* 

We are not running away from Burton in thus introducing 
“the Irish topic.” He is the first Scottish historian who 
has duly recognised the fact that the Scoti were Irish Celts, 
and that up to the thirteenth century whenever Scotia is spoken 
of, Ireland is almost always meant. These Irish Scots had 
religious houses.of their own abroad, as at Ratisbon and 
Ingolstadt. Their island, never having come under Roman 
rule, escaped the universal cataclysm which followed the 
downfall of the empire. As Mr. Burton says, there can 
be no doubt that in the sixth and seventh centuries (the 
darkest of the dark ages), the Irish (Scotic) was the highest 
civilisation in transalpine Europe. Hence Irish scholars 
were eagerly sought for on the Continent; and, with the 





* On this point see the Art, in the last number of this Review on “ The Monks 
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love of roaming which still marks the race, they went through 
almost all Europe, carrying with them, not only their culture, 
but also that turbulent perfervidum ingenium Scotorum which 
soon became proverbial, as well as a strange habit of relic- 
stealing, for which questionable practice they soon became 
as distinguished as they were for superior learning. By-and- 
by, when Ireland fell to pieces under the attacks of Danes 
and Anglo-Normans, and Scotland rose to be a nation, the 
Scotch claimed the exclusive title to the colleges founded by 
emigrants from Scotia major, and the Pope (worshipping 
success) in most cases admitted their claim. 

In Scotland the Scots lost most of their old culture. We 
can see this in the marked change which the national legends 
undergo in passing from Ireland to the islands. Compare 
the chivalric Fenians of the Ivish Ossianic poems, whose 
courteous bearing is an illustration of the truth that chivalry 
(the exact opposite of Teuton feudalism) is of the Celts, with 
the rough semi-savages, whose exploits Mr. J. F. Campbell 
heard recounted round shanty fire-sides in Barra. They 
lost culture, but they gained hardness, which in that age was 
far the more important quality. Mingled with Norsemen, 
with Picts—a stubborn race these must have been, seeing that 
(says our author) there are more Roman camps in Scotland 
than in all the rest of Europe—with Angles who, long before 
the Norman conquest drove them northward, had been filter- 
ing across the frontier, they were gradually tempered into 
the Scots of Scotland, whose greater pertinacity, quite as 
much as the physical character of their country, enabled 
them to bring their struggle with England to a more or less 
successful issue. 

But we cannot linger much longer over Mr. Burton’s 
** Unrecorded Ages,” albeit the volume which he devotes to 
them is full of interest. Did we call him sceptical? If 
he has his doubts about St. Patrick, he is at least full of 
faith in Roman antiquities. He is certain (for instance) that 
Lucius Vallatinus used to sell patent medicines near Tranent, 
because the stamps have been found with which he marked 
his wares. He believes Chollerford Piers on the Tyne mark 
the place where Hadrian’s wall was carried over the river. 
He admires Hadrian, “a great worker, not a talker, whose 
work is only known by the coins scattered about among it” 
(rather a vague way, one thinks, of identifying masonry). 
He praises Marcellus Ulpianus the self-denying, ‘‘ who used 
to send to Italy for his bread that it might be stale enough 
to cure him of daintiness." Does Mr. Burton know that in 
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India our “ pro-consuls” often have bread sent hundreds of 
miles for the very opposite reason? He is even half-disposed 
to accept Tacitus’s version of Galgacus’s speech to his soldievs : 
“Tf he did not say it, it is just what he ought to have said ; 
and, now that the terrible retribution it received has given 
emphasis to the cruel injustice of Roman domination, it is 
still true that no one has so well expressed its characteristics 
as he who threw his rebuke right in the face of his offending 
countrymen.” That is a sample of Mr. Burton in excelsis: 
he is not successful in the grand style. Quiet humorous 
satire, plain suggestive description, acute lawyer-like reason- 
ing on controverted points—those are what he excels in. 
We should like to follow him through the mysterious vitrified 
forts, the chambered cairns, and the early Christian work of the 
Buchan round towers, and the crosses carved with runes and 
interlaced work. We should like to point out how he laughs at 
his antiquarian countrymen who (even the sober Chambers 
among them) have always been ready to manufacture a pic- 
turesque history out of a mere list of names, how admir- 
ingly he exposes the brilliant forgery of Buchanan, which, by 
mere force of genius and impudence, imposed on England 
and indeed on all Europe. But we must push on to the first 
definite question which crops up when we have done with 
the sculptured stones and ‘‘weems” and other things which 
might belong to almost any age, and of which no one can say 
with certainty whether they are prehistoric or post-Roman, 
the question, viz., Who are modern Scots, and when did this 
nationality of theirs first acquire something like consistence ? 

And here we think Mr. Burton is both unfair and incon- 
sistent. After having exalted the Irish Scoti in a way which 
must have made thoroughgoing North Britons gnash their 
teeth, after having admitted that tradition must be right in 
saying that the Scots ‘‘ absorbed” the Picts and Saxons and 
the other little peoples among whom Scotland had hitherto 
been divided, he immediately gives a backhanded blow to the 
opposite party, and says that, though the resulting kingdom 
was called Scotland, the Scotic element in it was very trifling; 
it was almost purely Saxon. He would simply allow the Scoti 
the same honour which the Graii had—of giving their name 
to the whole country in an outlying corner of which they 
lived a barbarous tribe. Moreover we think he is very far 
indeed from proving his point. Lowland Scotch may be 
the purest Anglo-Saxon—our Irish friends tell us that the 
Dubliners speak far purer English than the London folks, and 
language, we know, can never be accepted as a test of race; 
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Lowlander and Highlander may have kept up an undying 
feud from the days of Bruce to that of the ’45—so have the 
Italian brigands and the people of the towns; so have the 
Portuguese and Spanish, apparently almost identical in 
origin. Still, despite Saxon speech and feuds with the 
Highlander, the Scot stands out in strong individuality as 
thoroughly unlike the Englishman. He has the stubborn- 
ness of the Celt, instead of that pliancy, that yielding to 
the inevitable, which has always marked the Southron. 
An Englishman generally knows when to give in. He 
seldom fights a losing game. Scotland fought on with an 
inveteracy only equalled by that of the Irish septs, happier 
and more successful in the end than they because she fought 
as one while they were crushed in detail. But she fought so 
much in the face of everything like advantage, that even 
Scotchmen seriously doubt whether the liberty for which she 
struggled was worth what it cost to secure it. Naturally the 
author of The Greatest of all the Plantagenets thinks that 
Edward I. was a far-seeing prince, who felt how much misery 
would be spared to both countries if they would come at once 
into those relations under which nature had manifestly 
intended that they should co-exist ; but it is a little curious to 
find the Edinburgh Review (July, 1867) taking the same line, 
pointing out that Scotland was a great loser by the War of 
Independence, both in regard to political progress and to 
material well-being. ‘‘ The nation gained its independence, 
but the people failed to gain their freedom.” And yet the 
answer to all this is that by this struggle, however desolating, 
a nation was greated which has done more work in the world, 
for its size, than perhaps any nation since Grecian times; 
and that a great deal of material well-being ought to weigh very 
lightly indeed compared with such a creation as this. Scot- 
land now ean afford to be united with England, to sink her 
nationality in that of the larger country, to let the grass grow 
in the streets of New Edinburgh, just because Scotland has a 
past to look back upon. If Edward I. had succeeded, we 
should simply have had a great extension of our northern 
counties. Glasgow might still have been a Manchester and 
Liverpool in one; Berwick might have remained (what it 
then was) the third seaport in the realm; the Lothians 
might have become (what they now are) the chosen home of 
high-farming. We do not think, indeed, that any of this would 
have come to pass. We believe the fillip of independence was 
necessary to give things a start. But, had all this material 
progress come about, where would have been the Scottish 
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intellect, where the stubborn faith, where the energy to which 
we mainly owe our Indian empire? We do not wish to put 
the Scots in comparison with the Jews, but it at once occurs 
to us that, if the Antiochuses had succeeded in ‘ absorbing ” 
Judea, no doubt the material well-being of the Jewish nation 
might have been immensely increased, but a good deal would 
have been lost which the world could not afford to do without. 
This stubborn tenacity, then, this wilful blindness to material 
advantages, we hold to be more Celtic than Saxon. It is so 
thoroughly different from the way in which the English 
behaved aftex Hastings. Had there not been a strong mixture 
of Irish Scot, as well as of British Pict, among them, we be- 
lieve the Scotch would have given in—at any rate, after 
Falkirk—and would have taken the English course of fight- 
ing the battle of liberty step by step in the constitutional 
arena, instead of winning it once for all on the field of Ban- 
nockburn. A noble stubbornness, we hold this to be, which 
the nature of their country enabled them to justify by success ;* 
and when we read The Scot Abroad, and recognise the traces 
which this little nation has left in modern EKurope—as 
marked almost as those imprinted by its Scotic ancestors 
in medieval times—we will not dream of asking, “ Was it 
worth the cost ?” and we shall be very well content that the 
‘noble, generous, and far-sighted prince,” who had Pactum 
serva inscribed on his tomb, failed in his attempt at union. 
Yet, at one time, it seemed certain that the advancing tide of 
Normanism would destroy the feeble plant of Scottish nation- 
ality. Nosooner does historic light dawn on the darkness, no 
sooner is conjecture changed into something like certainty at 
the accession of Malcolm Canmore (big head), whom our 
author affectedly styles ‘‘ the son of the gracious Duncan and 
a molindayy maiden,” than Norman knights in come, and 
are, as usual, received at court, and, as usual, marry heiresses 
and get large estates; their holding which, of course, brings 
in the feudal system. Happily these Norman nobles, re- 
moved from the influence of their fellows, followed almost the 
same course which others of their race adopted in Ireland, 
and became in time ipsis Scotis Scotiores. But for them, it 
seems hardly likely that Scotland could have won her indepen- 
dence. Yet their first coming was connected with an act which 
was always quoted as a precedent by the English invaders. 
Malcolm does homage to William ; as Walter of Hemingford 








* For a forcible statement of the way in which Scotland was helped to inde- 
pendence by her physical geography (Ireland being hindered from the same cause), 
see The Contemporary Review, May, 1867, 
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has it, “Homo suus devenit, facto homagio et datis obsidibus.” 
In fact, wherever they came, the Normans did their best to 
destroy anything like nationality. Patriotism was more 
weakly developed in them than even in the Celtic clans. They 
were citizens of the world, who looked on all the lands as 
their heritage, and thought they had a right to choose where 
they should fix themselves, and whom they should own as their 
feudal superior. And it was to this suzerain alone that they 
pretended to offer even such partial obedience as it suited them 
torender. In fact, there is no doubt but that the Bruces, the 
Comyns and other Normans established in the country would 
have made Scotland a second Ireland, i.e., would have owned 
the same modified and irregular obedience to the English 
king which families like the Geraldines paid, but for two 
things—the larger admixture of Saxon in Scotland, and the 
vindictive way in which Edward I. treated the Bruce family. 
His conduct in this respect is a sufficient answer to the extra- 
vagant praises of the author of The Greatest of all the Plan- 
tagenets. The slaying of Nigel Bruce, and, still more, the 
hanging of Seton and Athol (this latter was honoured with a 
gallows thirty feet above the others, in consideration of his 
royal blood), ruined Edward’s cause among the nobles. 
Hitherto no Norman blood had been shed by the hangman ; 
but this act of Edward baptized in blood, so to speak, the new- 
born liberties of Scotland; henceforth nobles and commoners 
worked together, and, despite constant feuds (at times almost 
amounting to anarchy), there is no instance in all Scottish 
history of anything approaching a war of classes—of anything 
resembling the Jacqueries or Peasants’ wars, or Wat Tyler 
risings, which periodically disturbed the rest of Europe. Of 
course one reason for this union of classes was the nearness 
of the English; another, we are always told, was the pre- 
sence of “‘the wild Highlander, whom both lords and commons 
alike looked on as an enemy;” but surely a still stronger 
reason was the admixture of this very Highland blood, which 
made the Scottish nation loyal to its chiefs in a very different 
sense from that in which the English understood and practised 
loyalty. As soon, indeed, as they were settled in the Lowlands, 
they at once began to repudiate all kinship with their Celtic 
cousins up in the mountains; naturally enough, they deter- 
mined to keep them out from the fairer land into which they 
themselves had entered. But, in spite of all their protests, 
in spite of the readiness with which (like their fellows in Gaul 
and Ireland) they lost their Celtic speech, in spite of the strong 
anti-Highland feeling which comes out alike in the record of 
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Bruce’s wanderings and in the old town chronicles, and which 
was so ably worked up in the Fair Maid of Perth, and elsewhere 
by the Highlander-hating Sir Walter Scott, and which shows 
itself in the joy with which the Battle of Harlaw was hailed 
as a national victory, almost every page of Scottish history 
proves how strong this Celtic mixture must have been, and 
how influential it was in keeping alive the national feeling 
against England. But for it, nobles and commons could never 
have pulled together. Instead of a compact nation, Scotland 
would have been a second Flanders, torn in pieces by the 
persistent feud between knight and burgher, never able (how- 
ever great its material wealth might be) to take rank among 
the kingdoms, because it was not a kingdom at all, but a 
heterogeneous mixture of feudal estates and big towns. 
Flanders had more than once a Wallace among its burghers ; 
but it had among its nobles no Bruce to carry his plans 
onward to success. The Flemish nobles stood aloof from 
the townsmen, and the townsmen owned no fealty to the 
nobles, save that which was prompted by self-interest. There 
was none of that happy mixture of Celtic loyalty with Saxon 
stedfastness which marked the Scottish people, and the value 
of which Mr. Burton (though ready enough to admit the in- 
fluence of the early Scotie civilisation) does not sufficiently 
recognise in the struggles of later times. Hating the High- 
lander, who harried his lands and lifted his cattle, the Low- 
lander still, at every turn, betrayed his kinship with this 
same Highlander. Not to speak of other things, it is this 
which gives their peculiar ferocity to Scottish wars,* and 
which makes internal dissension so much the rule that, but 
for the conformation of the country, Scotland would have 
fallen as Ireland did. For good as well as for bad, (cer- 
tainly not wholly for bad), the Celtic blood was there, is there 
still. Bruce, “ young Norman knight,” as the English 
historians are fond of styling him, was more than half a Celt. 
His adventures resemble those of some Desmond or O’Neill, 
except in their final issue. The Countess of Buchan, sister of 
Macduff, head of the “ prerogative clan,” as we may call it 
(the clan, i.c., which had the first voice in the choosing of a 


* If St. Jerome was good authority in such matters, we should think ferocity was 
traditional among the Scots. He speaks of having seen Scots in Gaul eating 
human flesh—cutting off the herdsmen’s buttocks, the breasts of slain women, &c. 
But he is a prejudiced witness : Pultibus pregravatus Scoticis, is his description of 
a theological opponent. The word Scot, by the way, is as hard to trace as it is to 
find out who were meant by the word Pict. Mr. Burton says it is first used by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, A.p. 360. The Attacotti, whom also St. Jerome stigmatises 
as cannibals, are explained to be “ hither Scots,” 
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king), was a Celt par sang,—she, we mean, for whom “ the 
first English king, the pattern knight, the sagacious prince,” 
reproduced the punishment inflicted on Bayazeed by the 
savage Tartar. 

This, then, is our great quarrel with Mr. Burton’s first 
volume—that he has fallen into the usual mistake of looking 
on the Lowlanders as Saxon in blood because they are Saxon in 
speech, and of explaining the patent differences between Scot 
and Englishmen by “ modifying circumstances,” rather than 
by mixture of races. One argument, we think, is conclusive 
against him. Despite hatreds and quarrels between High- 
lander and Lowlander (quarrels are often bitterest, we know, 
among kinsmen), the English had little or no help from the 
Highlanders. We may be sure that English gold and English 
influence were not sparingly used in the effort to raise the 
clans to rebellion; yet the times when Scotland is most 
hardly pressed are those when the Highlands are most quiet. 
This does not look like an ‘‘alien race always on the look-out 
to attack their southern neighbours.” Had the Highlanders 
felt as we are so confidently assured they did feel, surely 
a crafty prince like Henry VIII. would have played among 
them the same game which he played in Ireland. We should 
have had some Skeffington or St. Leger landing on the west 
coast, instead of marching across the border; and so taking 
the kingdom in flank, as Haco tried to do when he dragged 
his galleys across the isthmus and floated them on Loch 
Lomond. Later, indeed, the Clan Campbell began persis- 
tently to take the English side; but this was owing to religion 
rather than to want of national feeling, of which no one who 
studies their history can accuse the house of Argyle. 

But this is a digression; necessary indeed to show how it was 
that the Normans, who came pouring during in Malcolm Can- 
more’s reign, did not here (as elsewhere) destroy the national 
spirit. We must now briefly follow Mr. Burton from the year 
1068 to the grand outburst of that national spirit in the time 
of Wallace, premising that concerning this period there are 
very few contemporary records ; on the Scottish side they are 
entirely wanting: between Adamnan, biographer of Columba, 
in the seventh century, and Fordun in the fourteenth, there 
is an almost total blank in Scottish annals; the chief excep- 
tion being the life of St. Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling and 
wife of Malcolm, written shortly after her death by Turgot, a 
monk of Durham, her confessor. Mr. Burton deals with the 
beautiful history of Margaret in much too off-hand a way. He 
pooh-poohs Turgot, and thinks the pretty story that her 
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rough husband was fond of handling her books tenderly, 
though of course he could not read them, ‘a worthless 
fiction.” He says the same of the significant legend that her 
coffin would not pass his grave; and cynically observes that, 
‘she did no more for him than every female saint does for some- 
body.” Professor Shairp, on the other hand, lovingly traces her 
career :—hows he and the Saxon nobles took ship for Hungary, 
the country of her mother Agatha ; how they were driven into 
the Forth by a tempestuous wind; how she walked up from 
the Forth to Dunfermline hold, sitting down to rest on the 
piece of rock still called the “ Queen’s Stane;” how there 
“the dark Celtic king with the large head soon married the 
high-minded Saxon princess ;” and how, through a life of 
noble effort, she helped him to mould his divers peoples, 
“a seething cauldron of conflicting elements,” into a Chris- 
tian nation. For Margaret’s name is mixed up with the 
establishment in Scotland of that church-system which, how- 
ever corrupt it became afterwards, was at that time a powerful 
civilising agency. The old Columban church had not thriven 
according to the glorious promise of its foundation. Hy 
(Iona) was so often destroyed by Norsemen that at last the 
monks, in despair, carried off the relics of their founder to 
Ireland; and the Culdees (God’s gillies), freed from any central 
authority, threw aside all austerity, gave up all missionary 
effort, and became a set of “ bonzes,” living a collegiate life 
for a few years and then returning to their families. | Mean- 
while the endowments rapidly became secularised: the 
tendency of the Celtic churches had always been towards 
oligarchy; abbacies were hereditary in families; and so 
of course they soon came to be held by laymen, who put in 
priors to perform the spiritual functions, and who founded 
families (such as Mae Nab, Mac Vicar, M‘Pherson, Mac Intag- 
gart), and lived comfortably in the impropriated granges. 
Margaret’s work was to correct these disorders. Acting under 
the advice of Lanfranc, she began the work which her son 
David carried out—the introduction of the stricter and more 
orderly Roman system. Naturally the Protestant student, 
however thoroughly Dr. Reeves’s book on the Culdees may 
have convinced him of the folly of trying to find “all the 
purity of modern Presbyterianism” in the system of those 
early priests, cannot help grieving over the decay of the 
native churches. He remembers that the Roman authorities 
are the painters,—we have no Culdee record of what a Culdee 
establishment was like; and he reflects that precisely the 
same charges of worldly living and ignorance and habitual 
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breaches of church discipline, were brought by the Roman 
party against the native clergy both of Wales and Ireland. 
Remembering these things, he is not disposed to acquiesce so 
thoroughly as Mr. Burton does in the desirableness of the 
change; while at the same time he feels that the time was 
hardly yet come for an independent Church. In no other 
way, probably, than by union under Rome, could the hetero- 
geneous elements of Scotch nationality have been properly 
amalgamated. Nor did the Scotch church at all play into 
the hands of the invader to the same extent as that to which 
the Anglo-Saxon clergy smoothed the path of Norman William. 
Though Wishart of Glasgow and the Bishop of St. Andrews 
are not, all through the struggle for independence, as satis- 
factory as we could wish, still they are never traitors; indeed, 
their appeals to Rome had undoubtedly a very considerable 
effect in bringing about the ultimate result. We are sorry 
that Queen Margaret should have established Romanism; but 
we do not see what else she could have done. In Professor 
Shairp’s words: ‘‘ The native Church was well-nigh dead [is 
he not here begging the question ?} She may be excused for 
supplanting its decrepitude by the energetic faith of Lanfranc 
and Anselm; and to expect her to be other than she was is to 
blame her for not being an historical miracle or anomaly.” 
One point we ought not to forget:—she insisted on the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Day with a zeal which later Romanists 
have seldom displayed. 

So much for Church matters. Of the growth of feudalism 
we get hints chiefly from the recorded foundation of Norman 
families. Thus the clan Frazer is said to take its name from 
the Norman Frizelle. Bysset, who, with a Norman’s usual 
disregard of anything like patriotism, was always appealing 
to Henry II., had a Highland following, who aided their chief 
in his quarrel with Athol by burning his house and killing him 
amid the flames.* Yet the Celt did not die out so thoroughly 
as we, having no contemporary Scotch annals to guide us, 
might suppose, if we trusted the language of a later age, when 
the line of severance between Highlands and Lowlands had 
become strongly marked. Even Bower tells how, at the crown- 
ing of Alexander III., a Highland senachie took a chief part 
inthe ceremony. ‘Quidam Scotus, venerabilis quamvis sil- 





* Surely it is wrong to speak of such outrages as peculiarly Celtic. In Mr, 
Freeman’s History we find atrocities enough of the same kind recorded among the 
Normans. The Norman was chivalrous enough when it suited his purpose to be 
80; so was the Celt. That, in spite of chivalry, both were at times barbarously 
cruel, only proves that chivalry is just as powerless as “ the Code of Honour” to 
supersede Christian love as a rule of life, 
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vester et montanus, honeste tamen pro modo suo indutus.” 
And this must be true, remarks Mr. Burton ; for Bower would 
no more have thought of inventing it than Mr. Bancroft 
would of making a Red Indian chief assist at the installation 
of President. The Celtic laws, too, not only those of Galloway, 
which lasted much later, but those inter Brettos et Scottos, were 
not at once superseded when the Scottish lawyers, copying 
Glanville and others, began to assimilate their law to that of 
the neighbouring kingdom. Land-law, in fact, never grew to 
be the same all Scotland over. The old chiefs and ‘‘ maar- 
mors ”’ held by Celtic usage, and in the strip of land between 
the Findhron and the Nairn, Mr. Burton says, thaneship lasted 
on till the decay of the feudalism. Nor do we at the Battle of 
the Standard (1138) find any deficiency of Celtic elements. 
The famous speech of Walter l’Espec, given by Aildred, talks of 
half-naked Scots, who have no protection but a leather shield, 
and whose long pikes with soft iron heads can be parried 
with a staff. It is noteworthy that there is not one expression 
of patriotism in all this harangue. L’Espec appeals to the 
Norman triumphs in France, in Calabria, &c. He speaks of 
victory as being made by Heaven a sort of Norman fief. He 
enlarges on the barbarous cruelties of the Galloway-men. But 
he never calls that English land, which his hearers are to save 
from pillage and rapine, his country and theirs. Bruce, grand- 
father of the hero-king, was at this time with the English ; 
and, coming to the Scotch monarch, nearly persuades him to 
retreat and disband the unsatisfactory auxiliaries at whose 
misdeeds he must (Bruce argues) be heartily disgusted. 
Feudalism, then, had not killed out the other elements of 
Scottish life; but it had naturally brought with it a great 
extension of English influence. For England was an 
authority on feudal matters, and therefore was likely to 
become a court of appeal. Attempts, too, began to be 
persistently made to enforce a stricter kind of homage 
than that general confession of superiority which had often 
been made by the Scotch kings to the Saxon kings after a 
successful invasion of Scotland. This question of homage 
has been viewed very differently by different writers. Scottish 
historians have usually explained the passages (which of 
course occur only in the English archives) as referring to 
acts of homage on the part of Scotch kings for estates held 
by them in England—those belonging to the earldom of 
Huntingdon, for instance. They have remarked that the 
only unconditional act of homage ever paid—that of William 
the Lion when he was captured and sent to Falaise in 1174 
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—was cancelled by Richard; who sold his right, or, as some 
English historians put it, “‘ generously restored the Scottish 
king to the independence of which he had been accidentally 
deprived.” They say, moreover, that the English entries in 
the State papers are sophisticated ; in Mr. Burton’s words, 
“the forgeries in some cases are as evident as if Charles II. 
was said to have come by train from Dover to London.” 
Sir F. Palgrave, on the other hand, thinks the homage 
case fully made out; and wonders that the Scottish nation 
did not at once acquiesce in the demands of Edward, their 
undoubted lord paramount. It is instructive and amusing 
to compare Mr. Burton with Sir Francis, whose views are 
of course adopted, with greatly increased violence of language 
by the author of T’he Greatest of all the Plantagenets. Both 
are lawyers ; both seem to the outsider to make a great deal 
out of a very little, and to give us too much special-pleading, 
too little insight into the feelings of the contending nations. 
For, after all, it is not Edward’s technical right or no-right, 
it is the will of the Scottish people by which we feel the 
question ought to be decided. We could well spare a great 
deal of Mr. Burton’s minute account of the conference at 
Norham in exchange for a few of those lively descriptions 
which are so sadly wanting all through his book. He, the 
author of The Scot Abroad, seems to have put a check on 
himself, as if he thought it below the dignity of the historian 
to aim at the picturesque. It is almost like making up a 
history out of Blue Books, to go thoroughly into all the 
details of the arguments on both sides, forgetting that the 
English people, though Edward always went through the 
farce of telling his Parliament what he was doing, said 
nothing about the matter; and that amid this gathering 
of Scoto-Norman nobles the Scottish people was wholly 
put aside. There was a Scottish people nevertheless, as 
Edward soon found out when appeals from Scottish Courts 
to Westminster began to prove that the supremacy was 
something real and practical. This Scottish people hid been 
quietly growing in wealth and importance. Berwick, which 
(but for the War of Independence) would probably have 
been the capital of Scotland, is described as being a very 
wealthy place—‘‘ the Alexandria of the North,” a chronicler 
calls it. In Alexander III.’s time, its customs were farmed 
for more than a quarter of the whole customs’ revenue of 
England; and Scottish burghs had one point of superiority 
over English burghs, the absence, viz., of every trace of 
thraldom. We think of early Scotland, as we do of early Ire- 
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land, as a place of mere savagery. Mr. Burton shows, from 
the assize of bread, that among these barbarians white bread 
of two kinds was common enough. We find records of 
pastry-cooks and gardeners and other ‘‘ professors of elegant 
superfiuities.” Pepper, almonds, figs, beaver and sable skins 
were commonly imported. Such luxuries form a long list 
in a very complicated tariff. Castles—such as Caerlave- 
rock, and Hermitage in Liddesdale, which Mr. Burton regrets 
have never somehow been put before the world pictorially— 
show that the nobles, as well as the mass of the people, were 
far better off than they were afterwards. In fact, Alexander 
III.’s time is always looked back upon as a sort of golden age 
amid the troubles which lasted from Bannockburn almost 
continuously till the Union. Such prosperity as this, not con- 
fined to one class, could not have existed without the exist- 
ence of that Scottish nation to whose determined spirit the 
Scotch historians rightly attribute the stubborn resistance 
to Edward and its ultimate success. This resistance was 
not, as some English writers have striven to show, the 
desperate attempt of a few ambitious nobles with Bruce at 
their head. It was the combined effort of a people who had 
already realised what Barbours so well expressed :— 
“, . . fredome is a nobil thing. 
Fredome makes man to have liking. 
Fredome all solace to man giflis. 
Hee levis at ease that freely levis. 
A noble hart may have none ese, 
Ne elles noght that may him plese 
Gif fredome failyth: for fre liking 
Is yarnit our (o’er) all other thing ; 
Na he that ay has livit for 
May nocht knaw weill the properte 
The anger ne the wretchit dome 
That is couplit to foule thryldome. 
Bot gif he had assayit it 
Then all per quer he suld it wit, 
And suld think freedom mair to pryse 
Than all the gold that in warld is.” 


It was indeed a war in which the alien nobles sided with 
the people among whom they lived, not that they had yet in 
most cases developed into patriots, nor that (as we said) they 
dreaded the vindictiveness of the English king. 

And so we come to the Norham Conference, that feudal 
court of assize in which the wishes of the people concerned 
were as little cared for as they were later at the Congress of 
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Vienna. As a recent writer says,* the high contracting parties 
“ reckoned without that silent inarticulate entity, the Scottish 
people, who looked on all through the tedious session, with 
grim dissatisfaction.” 

Edward certainly, feudalism apart, had claims to be called 
in as mediator. The Maid of Norway’s mother was his niece, 
born at Windsor in 1261; and, when Alexander was thrown 
from his horse and killed in 1286, the Scottish estates, meet- 
ing at Scone, naturally came to Edward for advice. He was 
then in Gascony, and remained three years abroad, “ wait- 
ing” (says Mr. Tytler, the least violent of the elder race of 
Scotch historians—Mr. Burton is not violent at all) “to see 
what turn events would take in Scotland.” Before very long 
the Bruces, Balliols, and other rival claimants, broke out in 
open war; and ‘‘the seven earls of Scotland” again appealed 
to Edward, who summoned them to meet him at Salisbury in 
November, 1289. The arrangement which he proposed was 
the betrothal of the Maid of Norway to his son, the Prince 
of Wales, then a boy of six years old. We all know how this 
scheme was frustrated ; and within a year we have the Bishop 
of St. Andrews, ‘‘chief of the guardians of the realm,” “ en- 
treating Edward to approach the border, to give consolation 
to the people of Scotland, to prevent the effusion of blood, 
and to enable the faithful men of the realm to preserve their 
oath, by choosing him for their king, who by right ought 
to be king.”+ ‘‘ We shall be involved in blood,” the Scottish 
lords wrote, ‘‘ unless the Most High provides a remedy by 
your interposition.” 

Hence the Norham Conference, which first met in May, 
1291. Edward, no doubt, came by invitation; but he came 
in the spirit of a pettifogger rather than a kingly arbiter. As 
Mr. Burton says, ‘‘a sharp attorney might study the case 
with a view to prepare obligations to keep people to their 
bargains.” Instead of settling equitably the claims of the 
competitors, the ‘‘sagacious and high-minded king” was 
wholly intent on getting his own claim to unrestricted 
homage previously admitted.} What he wanted in Scotland 
was a vassal kingdom, very possibly to be used as a counter- 
poise to the growing spirit of independence in England. If 
we credit him with far-sighted designs, we may readily deem 
that he meant to make that use of Scotland, which Strafford 





* Blackwood, March, 1867. t+ Rymer, Feed. vol. ii. p. 741. 

} Richard had received 10,000 marks for the vassalage, together with the 
fortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick. So that “ the high-minded and sagacious 
prince” was guilty of cheating in insisting on being recognised as suzerain, 
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so long after endeavoured to make of Ireland. Mr. Burton 
enters con amore into all the subtleties of Norman law. He 
is fond of such work; and apologises for the minuteness 
into which his tastes have led him, and which calls forth 
the astonishment of his French critic, M. Louis Etienne, 
who, while praising “these lawyer-like habits” in a his- 
torian, still seems to think the French plan of giving the 
building without the scaffold work, the results without the 
analysis of all the authorities, the more artistic method of 
the two. Now, into the question of homage—which Tytler 
denounces as an absurd and unfounded claim ; while Lingard 
(strangely enough) thinks he can find evidence of it in Saxon 
times, and Sir F. Palgrave becomes quite violent in his 
anxiety to reassert Edward’s right—we do not mean to enter. 
To us it seems wholly beside the question. What was the 
use of quoting from old charters, whether forged or genuine, 
when Richard had sold all the rights of the English Crown, 
whatever they might be? Edward, too, had not dared to 
act as suzerain; else, instead of lingering in Gascony, he 
would have come over to take charge of Margaret, who would 
in that case have been his ward. He did not do so; but 
now, at Norham, he spends three months in getting his title 
acknowledged by all the competitors. Then, in August, 
1291, the session is adjourned till June, 1292; and a hundred 
commissioners are appointed, of whom Bruce and Balliol 
name forty apiece, Edward himself choosing the rest, to act 
as judges. During the interval, Edward gets hold of the 
Great Seal of Scotland, breaks it into four parts, and puts 
the pieces in a bag; he also gets into his hands all the 
strong places of the kingdom. The moment the Conference 
reopens, he startles the eighty Scottish commissioners by 
asking them on what custom or precedent they mean to act. 
Of course they have never met a parallel case; and beg to 
be allowed to consult their English fellows, who, however, 
cannot or will not help them a bit. So the king adjourns 
the trial for four months more, “that precedents may. be 
sought in other countries.” The longer he can spin the 
matter out, the worse condition will Scotland fall into, and 
the more ready every one will be, out of sheer weariness, 
to give in to his demands. At the next meeting, in October, 
1292, it is the English commissioners who speak; and they 
affirm that the succession ought to be determined not accord- 
ing to Roman law, but by usage—i.ec. English or feudal usage ; 
and that, consequently, Balliol, grandson of the elder daughter 
of David, King of Scotland and Earl of Huntingdon, was 
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lawful heir, instead of Bruce, son of David’s second daughter. 
Roger Brabazon, the chief justiciary, and the other English 
lawyers having thus spoken, the competitors are asked if 
they acquiesce in the decision. For the moment they do 
so; but soon a question is raised by John of Hastings, heir 
of David’s third daughter, about dividing the kingdom. 
Bruce, too, who when he had thought his own chance a 
good one had spoken strongly in favour of indivisibility, is 
now eager to seize his share; while Balliol, whom we look 
on as such a weakling—whom Mr. Burton, in The Scot Abroad, 
tells us schoolmasters when he was a boy used to have to 
warn their pupils not to confound with Belial, so much had 
his name come to be proverbial for all that was foul and 
disgraceful—stands up for the unity of the kingdom, and 
thereby acquires a certain dignity, though after all he is 
but working in the interests of himself as king. 

Perhaps of all Scotch historians, Sir J. Mackintosh is the 
most bitter about the transactions at Norham. He adopts 
from Hume the exaggeration that Edward was attended there 
by a great army—the fact being, that a good portion of the 
men assembled were the retainers of the rival claimants. 
He says Edward led the Scottish barons into a snare similar 
to that into which, a year later, he was led by Philip of 
France in the matter of Gascony. He then compares “ the 
circumvention of the Scots’ estates” with the artifices by 
which the Spanish royal family were inveigled at Bayonne 
in 1808. The parallel, however, hardly holds; for Edward 
at any rate gave the Scotch the chance of fighting if they 
could have made up their quarrels sufficiently to engage in a 
war. We have already lamented the absence of Scotch con- 
temporary annals. Fordun says that Edward in 1290 told 
his most trusty councillors, ‘‘ Now at last the time is come 
when Scotland and its petty kings shall be brought under my 
power ;” but then Fordun wrote a century after the event. 
These Scottish chroniclers are certainly not always to be 
depended upon. Wyntoun says that, before the arbitration, 
Edward offered to give Bruce the crown if he would do him 
homage, but Bruce nobly refused; the real fact being that 
Bruce was the very first to accept Edward as his feudal 
superior. This story, intended to make out a legal title for 
the Bruces, is as apocryphal as the tale that after Falkirk 
young Bruce had a conference with Wallace, and was by him 
inspired with patriotic sentiments. As to the old-standing 
friendship between the king and the Bruces, we know that 
the Earl of Carrick, son of Balliol’s rival, went with Edward 
x 2 
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on his crusade; and Rymer gives the following, under the 
date 1281 :— 


“The king to Bonrunonio de Luk, greeting: Whereas our beloved 
Robert de Brus, Earl of Carrick, is in present need of money, we 
request you that you will cause to be advanced or lent to him or 
to his attorney for his occasion the sum of forty pounds, and we 
will cause them to be repaid to you. And when you have lent to him 
the aforesaid money, you shall take from him his letters patent 
testifying his receipt of the same. Witness our hand. Windsor, 
10 Sept., 1281.”—Feder. vol. ii. p. 597. 


De Luk was a Florentine banker, collector of customs, on 
whom the king thus ‘‘ draws his cheque.” It is important to 
establish the fact of a good understanding between Edward 
and the Bruces, because, whereas the partisans on one side 
have said that the king chose Balliol, knowing him to be a 
weak and pliant tool, those on the other have asserted that 
‘‘no mental weakness supposed to exist in Balliol could be 
more favourable to Kdward’s views than the personal friend- 
ship of Bruce and his son.” 

Within four years, however, of his doing full homage for 
his realm of Scotland, Balliol is in arms against Edward, 
forced into war by his people, who were determined that, 
come what might, they would not be annexed. They felt 
they were freer than the English, and did not wish to become 
subjects of a prince who seemed very likely to have the 
best of it in his efforts at home to shirk carrying out the Great 
Charter. 

By what means the Scottish nation, which at that time 
seemed quiescent and submissive, was worked up to resist- 
ance pitch, cannot now be determined. The grievance of 
appeals to Edward, as lord paramount, had apparently a 
good deal to do with rousing their discontent, not merely the 
appeals of nobles like Macduff, Earl of Fife, who in due 
feudal course appealed from Balliol’s judgment, but those 
of small people who were cast in their suits in the Scot- 
tish courts. If Edward was to be the fountain of law and 
justice, the Scotch felt they might as well give up the 
farce of self-government altogether. Anyhow, no sooner 
are Edward’s hands supposed to be tied by a French war, 
than the Scots assemble a parliament at Scone, put all 
English out of their offices, and confiscate the estates of 
all Scotchmen who continue faithful to Edward. In this 
way Bruce loses his lordship of Annandale, which is given 
to John Comyn. This step is soon followed by an invasion 
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of Cumberland, in March, 1296, “‘in which,” says the con- 
temporary Chronicle of Lanercost, “the Scots behaved with 
savage ferocity, surpassing the cruelties of the heathen, 
burning churches, outraging and slaying nuns, flinging up 
children and catching them on spears,” &c. In the same 
month Edward storms Berwick. Peter Langtoft says he 
was the first to enter the breach. | 


“ What then did Sir Edward? Peer he had none like; 
Upon his steed Bayard first he won the dike.” 


His policy here appears the same as that of Grey in Ireland 
in Henry VIII.’s days, when he treated captured garrisons to 
“a Maynooth pardon,” i.e. collective hanging; or to that 
of Cromwell in the same island, when he gave no quarter at 
the siege of Drogheda—-viz., to strike terror into his adver- 
saries by one severe blow at the outset. The plan did not 
succeed in Scotland; and the ruthless massacre which took 
place at Berwick—Mr. Burton graphically describes how a 
large number of Flemish traders, who had taken refuge in 
“the Red House,” were all killed—had no result except to 
rouse men like Douglas (probably a Fleming by descent) to 
an almost frantic patriotism. 

Of the battle of Dunbar, Mr. Burton thinks a great deal too 
much has been made. It was a mere skirmish; but it was 
enough to lay Scotland at the invader’s feet. He carries off 
the Stone of Destiny, causing rings to be fixed in it for the 
purpose. He gets hold of the crown jewels (jocalia) and 
curiosities; among which is “a griffin’s egg patched with 
silver.” He receives, too, in August the homage of crowds of 
Scots. ‘Their names,” says Sir Walter Scott, “‘ fill fifty-six 
sheets of parchment, and most of the noble and ancient families 
of Scotland are reduced to the necessity of tracing their 
ancestors among those names which constitute this degrading 
roll of submission.” But this state of things lasts less 
than a year. In the summer of 1297, while the king is pre- 
paring a large force to help the Count of Flanders against 
Philip, Wallace begins his career; and Edward has hastily 
to grant all the demands of the popular party headed by the 
Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, and to move an army to- 
wards Scotland. 

Of Wallace, the most opposite estimates have been formed 
by various historians. For one party he is ‘ that unpurchase- 
able and unmanufacturable thing, a national hero ;” for the 
other, he is worse than Nana Sahib. The author of The 
Greatest of all the Plantagenets is very unfair to Wallace in 
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his endeavour to extol Edward. He even asserts that the 
hero was far from being generally ~popular; and he lays 
great stress on his sudden fall from popularity to absolute 
obscurity. 


“Wallace,” he says, “appeared on the stage in May,1297. The Wal- 
lace Documents, published by the Maitland Club in Edinburgh, in 1841, 
give that very date : in Chalmers’s Caledonia we read that Wallace be- 
gan his operations in May, 1297. In Macfarlane’s (Pictorial) History 
of England it is stated that Wallace is first mentioned in 1297. On 
this point therefore no controversy can exist. (2) His career closes as 
a public man in July, 1298. After this we hear of him once or twice 
as a fugitive; and at last as a criminal on the scaffold; but no one 
act is recorded as having been done by him after this month of July, 
1298. So confesses Mr. Tytler in his Scottish history, where he tells 
us that ‘ his name does not recur in any authentic record as bearing 
even a secondary command in the wars against Edward; nor, indeed, 
do we meet with him in any public transaction until his execution 
eight years after.’ And in Zhe Wallace Documents, of the Maitland 
Club, it is admitted that ‘immediately after the defeat which he 
sustained at Falkirk in 1298, he disappears from history, and no 
traces of him are found until a very short time before his execution 
in 1305.’ It is, therefore, a fact quite beyond dispute, that the whole 
history of Wallace previous to his execution is a history comprised 
within fourteen months. Wallace was of Welsh extraction. One 
of the same name, ‘Henry Walleis’ or ‘ Wallies,’ was Mayor of 
London in 1284, and again in 1298. ‘The name of Wallies or 
Walleis,’ says the Editor of The Wallace Documents, ‘ simply de- 
signates any native of the ancient kingdom of Wales.’ His name 
in a charter still in existence, is given as ‘ Willelmus Walays.’ Still, 
it seems probable that his family had been settled for more than a 
century in Scotland, and hence he might have a better claim to call 
it ‘our country ’ than Bruce, who was in fact an Englishman.” 


The chief authority for the Wallace traditions, which no 
doubt have grown up, as traditions grow up in the case of all 
popular heroes, is Blind Harry, who did not write till about 
1470. Of the hero’s cruelty there seems to be no doubt: it 
belonged to the age. If he crosses the border, and ruthlessly 
harries the country from Newcastle to Carlisle, Lord Robert 
Clifford is meanwhile ravaging and burning in Annandale. 
The greatest charge against Wallace is that his government 
was a reign of terror. Wyntoun says :— 


“That samin tyme thair was that made him ploy, 
Men in the north that would not him obey. 
Thairfor Wallace without any demand 

Syne for their treason hangit them ilkane.”’ 
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And the author of The Greatest of all the Plantagenets 
says :— 


“‘ Wallace’s preparations for his proposed invasion ot the northern 
counties throw some light upon his real position with respect to the 
people of Scotland. ‘The majority of the nobles,’ says Mr. Tytler, 
‘being still against him, Wallace found it difficult to procure new 
levies, and was constrained to adopt severe measures against all who 
were refractory. Gibbets were erected in each barony and county- 
town; and some burgesses of Aberdeen, who had disobeyed the 
summons, were hanged. After this example he soon found himself 
at the head of a numerous army.’ This language makes it quite 
clear that, however this new leader might be supported by all the 
men of desperate fortunes, he never had the people of Scotland at 
his back. Of all the nobles and gentry of that kingdom not more 
than two or three ever allowed their names to be associated with 
his; and these gibbets erected in every county-town show that 
the burgesses were not more enthusiastic in his cause than the 
higher classes. His followers were indeed from the beginning 
the discontented, the vicious, and the men of desperate fortunes. .. . 
All the English writers of that period who go into details concur in 
charging Wallace with forcing English men and women to dance 
naked before him, pricking them with lances and swords ; with slay- 
ing infants at their mothers’ breasts; with burning a whole school 
full of boys, &c. The concurrence of various writers, all living at 
the time, proves the general belief in these facts. One of these 
records—The Chronicle of Rochester, now among the Cotton MSS. 
—evinces the impression made on the English mind at that period 
by the insertion of pictorial representations of these scenes on the 
margin of that chronicle. Nor does it seem likely that the king 
himself would have charged Wallace publicly with these crimes, as 
he does in his letter to Pope Boniface in 1561, if the circumstances 
had not been quite notorious and beyond dispute.” 


All that can be said in answer to this is, that no national 
work ever could be carried out without severe measures being 
used towards the recusants. With Edward’s emissaries doing 
all they could to stir up troubles at home, with the loyalty of 
the nobles absolutely nil—their part in the outbreak being 
merely a rebellion, like those of ordinary Norman barons 
against their sovereign—Wallace’s position was a most diffi- 
cult one. That the people went with him, that from that 
time to now there never have been two opinions about him in 
Scotland, is enough to prove that he was doing a national 
work. We surely need not be astonished that he failed 
to convince the Scotch lords that they were not engaged 
in a mere feudal rising which might easily be settled after 
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a little amateur fighting, but in a national struggle with a 
people at their back whose existence they had not hitherto 
suspected. And when, after Falkirk—lost, be it remembered, 
by the treachery of the nobles*—the poor helpless nation, 
still in its infancy as a nation, fell back on “its natural 
leaders,” it was likely enough that Wallace should get into 
disgrace. It is the danger to which all popular heroes are 
exposed, until the cause which they support is sufficiently 
consolidated to do without the prestige of old reverence and 
usage. Once this is done, ‘the cause” may be trusted to 
outlast defeats—yea, to grow stronger under persecution. 
But for this consolidation there was not time during Wallace’s 
lifetime. It came when he was gone; and hence his death 
seems the martyrdom whereby his country’s freedom was 
assured. This consideration accounts for the opposite 
charges—of fickleness on the one hand and tenacity on the 
other—so often brought against “‘the mob.” Popular masses 
are fickle till they have thoroughly made up their minds 
and have got well indoctrinated with any theory; afterwards 
they are only too stubborn and hard to move; hence the 
first movers in any revolution often fail, while the seed they 
have sown bears a rich crop for their successors to reap. 
After Falkirk, Edward has nothing for it but to retreat, 
Wallace having utterly wasted the country. So Scotland is 
left to itself; and our scanty knowledge of what was going on 
is helped out by a brief note given by King Philip to ‘‘ William 
le Walois,” recommending him to his agents at Rome, and 
desiring them to befriend him with the Pope.t Whether 
Wallace really went to Rome is uncertain. The letter exists, 
strangely enough, among the Tower of London records: 
possibly it was taken when Wallace was betrayed. This is 








* First, the Earls of Dunbar and Angus gave Edward intelligence of the where- 
abouts of Wallace’s army, and saved the King from a night surprise. Next, the 
whole of the Scottish cavalry rode off the field, without striking a blow, the moment 
the battle began, leaving the foot to be butchered in the retreat. In The Greatest 
of all the Plantagenets, Wallace is compared with John of Giscala at the siege of 
Jerusalem. Of course he was obliged to enforce obedience to what was undoubtedly 
the will of the people carried out by him ; and so we are not surprised to find in 
Hector Boece, “he made sic punition on tham whilk war repugnant to his procla- 
mation, that the remanent pepil for feir thairof assisted to his purpose.” And 
Wyntoun, in his Chronyhyl, viii. 18, says :— 
* The grettest lordes of our lande 

To him he gert them be bowand : 

Ild thai, wald thai, all gert he 

Rowsum to his bidding bee ; 

And to his bidding, who was not bown 

He took and put tham in prisoun,” 


t Wallace Documents, 
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the only fact amid much assertion on both sides; the St. 
Albans Chronicle (Cotton MSS.), for instance, asserting that, 
as soon as the French king knew Waleis was in France, 
he gave orders for him to be seized, and wrote to Edward 
offering to deliver him up; Blind Harry, on the other hand, 
telling us that Philip made his hero Duke of Guienne. 

Whether Wallace went to Rome or not, Pope Boniface does 
interfere, ordering Edward ‘“ to abstain from further pro- 
ceedings against his realm of Scotland, being moved thereto” 
(says Walsingham, the monk of St. Albans) “ by the Scots, 
who, knowing all things to be saleable at Rome, had sent him 
rich presents.” On this Papal interference Mr. Burton re- 
marks that the diplomatic code of Europe, the comitas gentium, 
was kept by the popes; and that we have not gained much by 
exchanging for their arbitration the rule of brute force under 
which a big country, as soon as it has got up a case against a 
little one, straightway sets about devouring it, without waiting 
to think what any one will say. Archbishop Winchelsey, 
who delivers the Pope’s mandate to the King, has left us, in his 
letters to Boniface, an amusing account of his twenty days’ 
journey to Edward at Dumfries. The Pope gets for the 
Scots a respite of two years; then the struggle begins again, 
until, after various successes, Edward receives the submission 
of nearly all Scotland, pushing on to Aberdeen and thence 
into Elgin. Peter Langtoft says— 


“ The towns and the counties, and the people all aboute 
To the King fell on knees ; his power did them loute 
Unto his peace they yield ; fealty to him did sweare ; 
Truly with him to hold, no arms against him beare. 


* * * * * * * 


“ Only the Lord of Badenoch, Frazer, and Waleis 
Lived at thieves’ law and robband always. 
They had no sustenance the warre to maintaine, 
But skulked upon chance, and robbed all betwene.” 


Now, why should Edward, who certainly treated the garri- 
sons of Caerlaverock (where fifty men kept his whole host at 
bay) and Stirling (which, with its strong Norman walls, held 
out for three months) with marked clemency, have killed 
Wallace with every refinement of medieval atrocity? The 
chief reason seems to be that which has in later times chiefly 
made Wallace famous—viz. that he was no mere rebel, but 
had a national cause to support. *‘‘ Traitor was I never, for I 
never gave allegiance to the English king,” was Wallace’s 
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plea: but that only made him the more dangerous. What 
was to be done with a man who “ had come out of the ranks, 
without any sufficient call, and practically defied all claims of 
homage, all technicalities of government, all the logic of his 
age? The mere fact of his appearance was a revolution. 
His position and existence must have wounded the feelings of 
every true feudalist.” Mr. Burton is disposed to look on 
Edward as the upholder of Normanism, which had received 
three almost simultaneous checks—in Switzerland, in Scot- 
land, and at Courtrai in Flanders. It was an age when 
nationalities were just beginning to show themselves; and 
therefore its history is speciaily interesting now, when this 
same question of nationalities has once more come to the 
front. 

The English chroniclers tell us that Wallace offered to 
surrender if Edward would, under his own hand, assure him 
of his life and secure his estate to him. But, says Lang- 
toft,— 


** When they brought that tiding, Edward was fulle grim: 
He belauht him the fiende, als his traitor in londe, 
And ever ilkon his frende that him susteyned or fonde, 
Three hundred merke he hette unto his warison (reward).” 


And so he is betrayed and put to death, “his bowels being 
taken out and burnt, even as he himself had burnt a church 
full of men and women,” says the Arundel MS. of 1320, 
published in the Illustrations of Scottish History (Maitland 
Club, 1834). 

And now, in 1804, Scotland is formally annexed to England, 
and is divided into four provinces, Lothian, Galloway, Forth- 
valley, and Highlands, each with an English and a Scotch 
governor. The latter Edward magnanimously chooses from 
men who had lately been in arms against him. ‘‘ But,” says 
Mr. Burton, “though Edward did not know it, conciliation 
came too late. The Scotch dreaded the prerogative power. 
Lamberton and the other Churchmen dreaded being displaced, 
that Englishmen might fill their sees.”” And so Edward’s 
plan of a grand union parliament at Carlisle is cut short by 
Bruce’s running off from London, slaying Comyn, and being 
crowned by Wishart of Glasgow. Bruce can scarcely be made 
into a national hero, like Wallace. He and Wishart are 
Edward’s chief counsellors in all his plans for the new Scottish 
constitution. Of course they must not be judged by the moral 
code of the nineteenth century; but still there is in Bruce 
too much of what Sir W. Scott calls vacillation; as Tytler 
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says, “his conduet is consistent upon selfish principles.” He 
has very large estates in Yorkshire; he is Lord of Annandale, 
the heiress of which fell in love with the first of his name 
who went to Scotland: he is Earl of Carrick—we all re- 
member the romantic tale, how Nigel’s widow, Countess of 
Carrick, hunting near her castle, met Robert’s father, son of 
the Norham Bruce, and was so smitten with him that she at 
once became his wife—and so he would not risk his position 
by rising either with Wallace in 1297 or with Comyn im 1302; 
for both these were fighting in the name of Balliol, rather than 
do homage to whom Bruce had retired to his Yorkshire estates. 
Did he rise at last out of patriotism, or because he had noticed 
that the king, now in his sixty-seventh year, was getting very 
feeble, his lower limbs rapidly failing him, or did he leave 
London simply through having heard of threats which Ed- 
ward, in his cups, had dropped against him, and was what 
happened after quite unforeseen by him ? 

Anyhow, as we said, the cruel vengeance which Edward, 
maddened at this abrupt ending to his Forma pacis Scotie, 
wreaked on Bruce’s family, made the Norman nobles join 
heartily, and no longer as mere feudal rebels, in the popular 
movement. Bannockburn follows. (Mr. Burton is grieved to 
find that the burn has been turned aside for manufacturing 
purposes.) Like Poictiers, it was a battle where everything 
went wrong with the losing side; even the archers, who 
generally did such good service, were driven off by Bruce’s 
cavalry. Of the rout, the best description is given in his 
Scotichronicon by the Carmelite friar Barton whom Edward 
had engaged to sing his praises, but whom Bruce compelled 
to sing to quite another tune :— 


‘«‘ Est dolor immensus augente dolore dolorem, 
Est furor accensus stimulante furore furorem, 
Est clamor crescens feriente priore priorem, 
Est valor arescens frustrante valore valorem.” 


Thus Bruce is settled on the throne; and the succession is 
adjusted by pure hereditary law, in a way (remarks Mr. 
Burton) which would have saved us the War of the Roses had 
it been adopted in England. Then follows the episode of 
Edward Bruce in Ireland. To him the Irish, unsuccessful in 
their appeal to John XXII. (one of the most touching docu- 
ments in existence), had appealed as to the descendant of noble 
Seotic ancestors; and yet so divided, even in those times, 
was that unhappy land, that we find O’Reilly, O’Honogher 
(O’Connor), and other chiefs had been summoned to join the 
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English armament, and were probably present at Bannock- 
burn. More notable is the constant ravaging of our northern 
counties, because the English king refuses to acknowledge 
Bruce, and so to set him free to go onacrusade. So effective 
are those inroads, that, in 1323, Hartcla, Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Warden of the Marches, forms a plot, in which all the 
northern counties are more or less implicated, for transferring 
allegiance to Scotland since the English king is unable to 
protect this part of his dominions. 

From the death of Robert Bruce to the Reformation 
Scottish history presents no grand feature of world-wide 
interest, like that which has held us so long about the 
War of Independence. There is the nation, fairly launched ; 
and a nation it contrives to be through troubles which would 
have swamped a less buoyant spirit of independence. David 
Bruce was merely a rash headstrong knight, who began 
that course of personal immorality which all his successors, 
down to the extinction of the Stuart dynasty, kept up more 
or less. After his captivity, he was constantly running 
back into England, not only to enjoy the splendid comfort 
which his own kingdom could not match, but drawn by the 
charms of some of his English mistresses. Of his second 
wife, Margaret Logie, nothing whatever is known except that 
“no one related to her ever asked a boon from the King.” 
Possibly she may have belonged to some Highland clan, and 
so have had no presentable relations; for, as the fear of 
England died out, the distinction between Highlander and 
Lowlander became more marked. James I., for instance, in 
1427, summons the Highland chiefs to a parliament at In- 
verness, and they (says Mr. Burton) “ are so infatuated as to 
attend: no more faith being kept with them than with the 
wild beast lured to its trap.” 

With the coming in of the Stuarts begin chaotic fightings. 
Never, surely, was a race of kings so unfortunate. James I. 
is murdered ; James II. is killed off young; James III. (in 
whom Mr. Burton thinks we have a Northern Medici, patron 
of high art—of which Cochrane, called by his enemies a 
**mason,” and Rogers, no “ fiddler,” but the creator of Scot- 
tish music, were the hierophants) died at thirty-six ; James IV. 
is killed at Flodden, and is sueceeded by a posthumous child, 
who himself dies at twenty-eight, and leaves as heir a girl of five 
days old. What Scripture says of the nation whose king is a 
child naturally became true of Scotland. Never was the royal 
power, even with the help of the burgher class, at all a match 
for the great nobles. These quarrelled among themselves and 
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intrigued with England. Indeed, it is strange that the 
Douglases, who were often in the English interesi, should 
have come to be looked on as so thoroughly a national family. 
Their splendour (they almost rose to royal dignity when the 
great fief of Touraine became theirs) and their high spirit 
seem to have dazzled their countrymen, for they certainly 
were not patriots in any high sense of the word. 

During all this time French influence was working on the 
people in many ways. No doubt a great deal of Scottish in- 
tellectual culture is due to this constant intercourse with 
France. It was a rough country compared with that of its 
lively allies, but it was far more advanced than Sweden and 
other kingdoms where French influence did not penetrate. 
Yet the Scotch were so jealous of strangers, that they never 
heartily welcomed the French, even when they came over 
as deliverers; and we find them ready soon after the Re- 
formation, when France seems disposed to be dictatorial, to 
exchange, with comparatively little effort, the old French for 
a new English alliance. That this change did not come 
about sooner, was undoubtedly owing to the crooked policy 
of Henry VIII., whose only idea of gaining influence in 
Scotland was by kidnapping the Scottish king, and whose 
cruel raids, and constant subsidising of traitors (called 
“assured Scots”), made a deep determined hatred of Eng- 
land once more the unanimous feeling of the nation. This 
showed itself as late as 1550, when the most horrible cruelties 
were wreaked on English prisoners, whom the Scotch would 
even buy from their French captors for the pleasure of tortur- 
ing them. Yet, ten years after this, the Church is pulled 
down, and therefore the French party hopelessly alienated. 
As soon, in fact, as Henry was taken out of the way, and the 
English Government had given up following the barbarous 
precedent of his commander Hertford, so soon did oneness 
of feeling on the highest matters draw England and Scotland 
together. And here we are certain Mr. Burton fails to assign 
results to adequate causes. He gives far too important a 
place to Scottish suspicion, and to ‘‘the tendency in France 
to treat Scotland as an appanage of the House of Valois ;” 
while he sets religion in the background, and imitates Mr. 
Buckle in assigning a very secondary part to John Knox. 
While acknowledging how Cecil was helped in his efforts to 
separate Scotland and France by the new religious fervour in 
the former country, he says ‘nearly everybody’s religion is 
settled politically ; very little quiet proselytising by internal 
change goes on anywhere at any time. ‘The tenor of 
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history has been perverted by the tendency to trace to the 
impulse of religious zeal events and acts prompted by secular 
motives.” We are sorry to find a usually clear-sighted his- 
torian writing in this way. Surely, however selfish and god- 
less many of the nobles may have shown themselves, the 
people had no secular end to serve ; and it betrays a want of 
power to appreciate the force of a great popular movement to 
say that ‘‘ the preachers who read to the people the English 
service-book of Edward VI. did little compared with the 
gentry who saw that an ecclesiastical revolution would set 
free a great stretch of land for new owners.” But for this 
Reformation, Scotland would very probably have gravitated to 
France: Henry VIII. had made England so hated, that, as 
it was, the strong feeling of community in religious views 
was scarcely enough to undo his mischievous work. 

The Church was very powerful in Scotland. ‘‘ Ignorance 
combined with danger,” says Mr. Buckle, “‘ had given it more 
influence than in any other European country except Spain.” 
Of course he exaggerates (he always does) both the ‘‘ brutish- 
ness ” of the Scottish people and the power and wealth of the 
clergy. Still they were very powerful; and their influence 
was increased by their being allies of the crown and people 
against the nobles. They were disliked; first, because of their 
morals—the really better men among them lived in regular 
concubinage, leaving lands, &ec., settled on their children 
(Bishop Elphinstone of Aberdeen was the son of such a 
union). ‘ Therefore,” says Mr. Burton, ‘‘the smaller gentry 
hated them because they took their daughters to be ‘ priests’ 
wives.” How graphic is the scene in Mr. Froude,* where 
Alexander Ferrier says to the old Bishop of Aberdeen, “‘ My 
lord, with the grace of God, I shall drink with your daughter 
before I depart!” They were unpopular, again, because of 
their great legal power. In Scotland there was “‘no obdurate 
conglomerate of common law and local custom to bid defiance 
to the weight and bulk and subtle influence of the canonists. 
Hence Scottish Churchmen were more offensively legislators 
than in England.” Then there was the land, the greedy 
grasping after which—to the ruin of many families—had 
made the Church odious to far more than those who ex- 
pected to profit by its spoils. And, lastly, there was the 
individual influence (for, in spite of Mr. Buckle, we hold that 
individual influence does a great deal) of Cardinal Beaton and 
John Knox. Knox, by his resistance to all attempts at in- 
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ternal reform, sealed the destruction of the Church; but 
Beaton, by his cruelty, had made everything ready for ruin. 
Take this picture, one out of many drawn by Mr. Froude : 


‘A nest of heretics was rooted out; wicked men—who in defiance 
of proclamations had eaten meat on fast daysand had been disrespectful 
to the Saints, and a wicked woman who in childbirth had declined 
to call upon the Virgin for assistance. A court was held in the Grey 
Friars’ place. On the same Allhallows Eve it was proved that the 
heretic who had interrupted the friar had held a feast at his house. 
Indictments were found against the party, where the offending woman, 
the wife of one of the others, had also been present. They were 
brought in guilty of having eaten when they ought to have remained 
hungry--of having reasoned on Scripture when Scripture was beyond 
their understanding—of having interrupted a holy man in the exer- 
cise of his duty—and they were sentenced, four of them, to death. 
Lest their friends should interfere at the execution, the cardinal’s 
guard was under arms to make sure work. The three male pri- 
soners were brought out to the scaffold, the woman—her name was 
Helen Stirk—was taken to see her husband suffer before she followed 
him. She had the baby in her arms whom God had given her 
though she had left the Virgin uninvoked; and, as she was to die, 
she desired to die with the rest. But this was not permitted. They 
embraced under the gallows. ‘Husband,’ she said, ‘ we lived to- 
gether many years; but this day in which we must die together 
ought to be most joyful to us both, because we must have joy 
together. Therefore I will not bid you good night. Suddenly we 
shall meet together in the kingdom of heaven.’ The executioners 
seized their prey, and she, too, was then led away to be drowned— 
the punishment of warlocks and witches. The road led past the 
Grey Friars, where Beaton was still in session. And she said, ‘ They 
sit in that place quietly who are the cause of our death to-day ; but 
He who seeth this execution upon us shall shortly see their nest 
shaken.’ When they reached the water’s edge she gave the child 
to a nurse; she was hurled in—and the justice of the Church was 
satisfied.” —Vol. iv. p. 304, 


Truly there was a judicial blindness laid on those who 
could act thus at such a crisis. It would be interesting to 
draw out a parallel between Beaton and Wolsey ; the two 
men, each great in his own way, under whom the Romish 
Church received its death-blow in either country. Beaton we 
hold to be the man of greater power of the two, as he 
undoubtedly did the most mischief to the institution which 
he strove to serve. It is impossible not to admire his 
versatility, his readiness. He has every gift except the 
power of seeing the signs of the times. Of his murder, by 
Henry VIII.’s “assured Scots,” Mr. Burton’s brief account 
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stands in pleasing contrast with the tawdry sensation passage 
in Mr. Froude. We feel it a relief, in these days, to meet with 
a historian who can give a clear comprehensive sketch of a 
striking event without daubing it over as though he was 
painting a stage scene. 

It is not difficult to account for the somewhat different 
course which the Reformation took in England and in Scot- 
land. With us, the Crown, and from the first a large minority, 
soon becoming an immense majority of the people, were in its 
favour, the nobles being pretty evenly divided. In Scotland, 
the sovereign was violently Romanist. The nobles and the 
people were for different reasons both anxious for change. 
Hence it was no longer crown and clergy, aided by the inde- 
pendent spirit of the towns against the nobles; but crown 
and clergy alone against all the rest of Scotland, and only 
able to make such a stand as they did with the help of 
troops from France. ‘Truly “ here is a nation born in one 
day, yea moulded into one congregation ;” and, though Scot- 
tish loyalty and regard for hereditary right protracted the 
struggle, it could have but one result. Such a queen indeed 
as the unfortunate Mary, seems to have been sent just to 
insure the success of the movement. Had she been truly 
wise instead of only diplomatically crafty—-a Saint Margaret, 
instead of a Mary Stuart—men might have regretted their 
haste, and religion might have become a compromise. 

But we are anticipating. Before we speak of Mary we must 
briefly notice some of the minor matters in Mr. Burton’s 
fourth volume. The striking point about it is its wonderful 
calmness. Our author grew excited about the question of 
homage; he dashed hastily over the intermediate space be- 
tween Robert Bruce and James V., throwing out suggestive 
hints, and bursting here and there into fitful eloquence. But 
in his last volume he writes as if everything ought to lead up 
to the grand catastrophe of the Stuart family. And thus in 
treating of such varied subjects as the national architecture (a 
companion chapter to those on the Sculptured Stones); the 
differences between the Scots’ Estates and our Parliament ; 
the Universities, and in general the university system of the 
middle ages, which gives him an opening for glorifying the 
**Scot Abroad ;” the notices of the country and its inhabitants 
left by medieval writers; the reason why Argyle became 
hereditarily disloyal, because from 1530 downwards the 
Crown began to treat directly with the Highland chiefs, 
and so to cut down the power of the Campbells, who had 
gained a sort of hegemony over the other clans—whatever he 
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treats of, Mr. Burton writes as if he were merely giving his 
feaders a breathing space, that they may all the better be 
able to follow him when he comes to the point of thrilling 
interest. One fact which he brings out we have already 
alluded to—the great impoverishment of the country during 
the War of Independence. We think he exaggerates, though 
he does not go so far as Mr. Buckle, whose foregone conclu- 
sion, that poverty and priestcraft reproduce one another, could 
only be supported by showing that Scotland was miserably 
poor. Here is a sample of Mr. Buckle’s “ facts :”— 


“ Perth was long the capital of Scotland, and after losing that pre- 
eminence it was still reputed to be the second city in the kingdom. 
Its wealth was supposed to be astonishing ; and every good Scotch- 
man was proud of it as one of the chief ornaments of his country. 
But according to an estimate recently made by a considerable 
authority in these matters, its entire population, in the year 1585, 
was under nine thousand. This will surprise many readers, though, 


considering the state of society at that time the only wonder is, not 
that there were so few, but that there weresomany. For, Edinburgh 
itself, notwithstanding the officials and numerous hangers-on which 
the presence of a court always brings, did not contain late in the 


fourteenth century more than sixteen thousand persons. Of their 
general condition a contemporary observer has left us some account. 
Froissart, who visited Scotland, and records what he saw as well as 
what he heard, gives a lamentable picture of the state of affairs. 
The houses in Edinburgh were mere huts thatched with boughs ; 
and were so slightly put together that when one of them was 
destroyed, it only took three days to rebuild it. As to the people 
who inhabited those wretched hovels, Froissart, who was byno means 
given to exaggeration, assures us that the French, unless they had 
seen them, could not have believed that such destitution existed, and 
that now, for the first time, they understood what poverty really was. 
After this period there was no doubt considerable improvement, but 
it was slow; and even late in the sixteenth century skilled labour was 
hardly known, and honest industry was universally despised. It is 
not therefore surprising, that the citizens, poor, miserable, and 
ignorant, should frequently purchase the protection of some powerful 
noble, by yielding to him the little independence that they might 


have retained.” 


How, we may ask, could he reconcile his theory about 
poverty and priestcraft, with the two facts that Spain became 
far more priest-ridden than it had been before, atter it began 
to receive the wealth of the New World, and that modern Scot- 
land, which he says is just as much under priestly domination 
as of old, is yet one of the richest of European countries ? 
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Or how could he reconcile the following sumptuary laws with 
the existence of extreme national poverty ?— 


“In a Parliament held in 1455, it was enacted that ‘all earls shall 
use mantles of brown granit, open before, lined with white fur and 
trimmed in front with the same furring, of a handbreadth down to 
the belt, with little hoods of the same cloth pendant on the shoulders. 
The other lords of parliament shall have a mantle of red open in like 
manner before, lined with silk or furred christie grey, griece or 
parray, and a hood of same cloth, furred as the lining. All commis- 
sioners of burgh shall each have a pair of cloakes of blue cloth, furred 
to the feet, open on the right shoulder; the fur of proportionable 
value, and a hood of the same....In 1471 it was ordained that, 
considering the great penury of the realm and the expense of import- 
ing silk, none should wear it on doublets, gowns, or cloaks, whose 
revenue was under 100/. Scottish money in landed rent, except 
knights, minstrels, and heralds; and that women whose husbands 
came not within the same descriptions should not use silk in linings, 
but only in making the collar and sleeves. And, so far as the 
common orders were concerned, no labourer, or workman, or hus- 
bandman was allowed to wear on a work-day any other colour of 
clothing than grey or white; on holidays he might indulge in the 
luxury of bright blue, green, or red; and if the price did not ex- 
ceed forty shillings the elne, his wife might wear kerchiefs of the 
same colour, of her own making.’ ”—Sz1ruine, Hist. Dumbartonshire, 
p- 142. 


Don Pedro de Ayala, again, who visited the country in 
1498, says nothing about the poverty of the people. His 
description shows them to have been very un-English, very 
much like what the Irish are popularly supposed to be. 
“The women though bold in manner are really honest. 
Both sexes are tall and handsome. ... They like foreigners 
so much that they dispute who is to keep and treat a foreigner 
in his house. . . . They are envious to excess, vain and osten- 
tatious by nature ; and spend all their means in keeping up 
appearances. They are as well-dressed as they can be in 
such a country.... They are strong, courageous, quick, 
agile,” &e. AXneas Sylvius Piccolomini (afterwards Pius II.) 
speaks, indeed, of the use of coal as a sign of poverty; but 
then we must remember he was a luxurious Italian, and 
would have grumbled almost as much at the style of life in 
England or France. 

The following extract, which will also serve to give an idea 
of Mr. Burton’s lively manner, will show what differences 
there were between life in rude Scotiand and on the Continent 
— differences, by the way, of some of which the Scots had 
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great reason to be proud. He is speaking of the French, who 
under John de Vienne had been sent at their own request to 
help the Scotch to hold their fortresses; once there, they 
not only found the country an unpleasant one for strangers, 
but also had some difficulty in getting out of it. 


“Before they were done with Scotland the strangers were subjected 
to unpleasant experiences, from which, however, it is our good fortune 
to catch a singularly clear and significant picture of the social and 
political condition of the people. It is ever the stranger, indeed, 
who gives the liveliest pictures of the internal condition of a people, 
since he describes it by contrast; hence it was Montesquieu and 
De Lolme who first showed to the British people the actual practical 
elements of the freedom of their constitution, The French deemed 
themselves very scurvily used by the Scots; and their record of 
grievances shows the contrast between the slavish condition of the 
peasantry in their own country, and the thorough freedom of the - 
Scots. ‘To an eminent Scot or other stranger in France it would be 
but natural to communicate by way of hospitality, the power of the 
native nobles to live at free quarters and plunder the peasantry at 
their discretion. The French complained bitterly that they got no 
such privilege in Scotland. On the contrary, when they carried off 
a cow or the contents of a barn, the owner, with a parcel of ruffian 
neighbours, would assault the purveying party, and punish them 
savagely, insomuch that not a varlet dared leave the lines to bring in 
provisions. Nay, when they rode abroad, the people rudely called to 
them to keep the paths, and not trample down the growing crops ; 
and when the remonstrances of these churls were treated with the 
contempt they deserved, a score was run up against the strangers 
for damage done to the country folks. 

“ Froissart’s bitter account of this unhospitality is confirmed by 
the Statute Book. The French took high ground, and it was necessary 
that from high authority they should be told of the incompatibility 
of their claims with the rights of the people. The Estates took the 
matter up, and required the admiral to come to agreement with them 
by indenture, the leading stipulation of which is, that no provender 
is be taken by force, and everything taken by the French troops is 
to be duly paid for. There is a provision for settling personal 
quarrels, which was offensive to the strangers, as it admitted equally 
the existence of civil rights in the meanest inhabitant of the beggarly 
country, by providing for the decision of disputes where there was 
disparity of rank. 

_ “When, thoroughly tired out and disgusted, they set about return- 
ing home, a new surprise awaited the unfortunate visitors. They 
were not to be permitted to leave the country, but were held in pawn 
for the claim against France for the debts they had incurred and the 
damage they had done. They were asked why they had come over ? 
—ihey were not wanted; Scotland could defend herself from her 
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enemies ; and they, coming as friends, had done more mischief than an 
invading army. The threat of detention, which they deemed prepos- 
terous, was quite serious,and remonstrance in high quarters was of no 
avail to control the rights of the creditors. The admiral got permission 
for a considerable portion of his force to return by taking personal 
responsibilities upon himself, and agreeing to abide in Scotland until 
these were discharged by the French Government. The exemption 
from aristocratic oppression enjoyed by the Scottish peasantry re- 
ceives emphasis from contrast, when the chivalrous annalist describes 
the first thing done by the ill-used knights on their arrival in their 
own country: ‘ The greater number returned to France, and were so 
poor they knew not how to remount themselves, especially those from 
Burgundy, Champagne, Barr, and Lorraine, who seized the labouring 
horses wherever they found them in the field.’ ” 


But we must hasten on to that grand tragedy with which 
Mr. Burton’s history ends. He lingers so long over details 
like those to which we have referred, that we almost fancy 
him unwilling to face those terrible years which have afforded 
such a battle-ground by partisan writers. 

It is, indeed, strange to find him dwelling on small points 
like these,—telling us how much gold an enterprising 
Dutchman got out of the Scotch mines, how Buchanan’s 
fabulous history, forged of set purpose (what a notion of 
forging history these Scots have always had), made men fancy 
the house of Stuart the most august dynasty in the world, 
when we know what he has in the background. He trifles 
thus along the road because he is determined to approach 
the oft-discussed question of Queen Mary’s guilt or innocence 
with no partisan heat. He does not for an instant hide 
his own feeling that she was guilty, yet he indulges in no 
Froudian declamation ; he quietly puts before us the facts, 
leaving us to draw our own inference. Mary is very much 
‘to be pitied. She came from a bad school into the midst 
of a people whose peculiar condition required the most 
skilful handling. We have always felt that it was a mistake 
to make her “ the beautiful fiend with the leopard’s keenness 
of glance and the leopard’s stealthiness of spring,” which it 
pleases Mr. Froude to depict. If she was so wonderfully 
skilful in reading men’s hearts and managing them, how is 
it that her whole life was one long disaster? To us Mr. Swin- 
burne’s creation, a lovely, voluptuous, but utterly heartless 
woman, whose passion continually overpowered whatever 
ability she might have, and who had not wit enough to hide 
her secrets from a man like Murray, seems a much more 
natural character than Mr. Froude’s Mary, though we do not 
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believe Mr. Swinburne is correct in making her heartless who 
could say (and mean it) she cared not to lose England, France 
and her own country for Bothwell, “and shall go with him 
to the world’s end in a white petticoat before I leave him.” 
It is melancholy to reflect how short-lived was her weleome 
among her own people. Of her entry into Edinburgh on 
September 2, 1561, we read as follows :— 


“When she had dined at twelve hours Her Hieness came furth of 
the castle...at whilk departing the artillery shot vehemently. 
Thereafter, when she was rid and down the Castle Hill, there met her 
ane convoy of the young men of the burgh, to the number of fifty 
or thereby, their bodies and thies covered with yellow taffetas; their 
arms and legs frae the knee down bare, coloured with black, in 
manner of Moors ; upon their heads, black hats; and on their faces, 
black visors; in their mouths, rings, garnished with untellable 
precious stanes; about their necks, legs, and arms, infinite of chains 
of gold; together with saxteen of the maist honest men of the town, 
clad in velvet gowns and bonnets, bearand and gangand about the 
pall under whilk Her Hieness rade, whilk pall was of fine purpour 
velvet lined with red taffetas fringed with gold and silk. After 
them was ane cart with certain bairns, together with ane coffer 
wherein was the cupboard and propine (gift) whilk should be pro- 
pinit to Her Hieness. When Her Grace came forward to the butter 
tron, the nobility and convoy precedand, there was ane port made of 
timber in maist honourable manner, coloured with fine colours, hung 
with sundry arms, upon whilk port was singand certain bairns in the 
maist heavenly wise; under the whilk port there was ane cloud with 
four leaves, in the whilk was put ane bonnie bairn. When the 
Queen’s Hieness was coming through the said port, the cloud openit 
and the bairn descended down as it had been ane angel, and delivered 
to Her Hieness the keys of the town, with ane Bible and ane Psalm 
buik, coverit with fine purpour velvet. After the said bairn had 
spoken some small speeches, he delivered also to Her Hieness, three 
writings, the tenour whereof is uncertain. That being done, the 
bairn ascended in the cloud, and the said cloud sleekit. Thereafter 
the Queen’s Grace came down to the Tolboth, at the whilk was twa 
scaffats, ane aboon, and ane under that. Upon the under was situate 
ane fair virgin called Fortune, under the whilk was three fair virgins 
all clad in maist precious attirement, called Mercy, Justice, and Policy. 
And after ane little speech was made there, the Queen’s Grace came to 
the cross, where there was standand four fair virgins, clad in the 
maist heavenly claithing, and frae the whilk cross the ran wine out at 
the spouts in great abundance. There was the noise of people, 
casting the glasses with wine. This being done our lady came to 
the salt tron, where there was some speakers; and after ane little 
speech, they burnt upon the scaffat made at the said tron the manner 
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of ane sacrifice. Sae that being done, she departed to the Nether 
Bow, where there was ane other scaffat made, having ane dragon in 
the same whilk theo burnit with some speeches ; and after the dragon 
was burnt, and the Queen’s Grace heard ane psalm sung, Her Hieness 
passed to the abbey of Holyrood House with the said convoy and 
nobilities. There the bairns whilk was in the cart with the propine, 
made some speech concerning the putting away of the mass, and 
hereafter sang ane psalm. And this being done, the... honest men 
remained in her outer chalmer, and desired Her Grace to receive 
the said cupboard, whilk was double over-gilt ; the price therefore 
was two thousand merks, who receivit the same, and thankit them 
thereof. And sae the honest men and convoy come to Edinburgh.” 
—Chambers. 


That very day month the authorities of the city which had 
testified such joy at her arrival, are publicly insulting the 
religion which she professes. 

“The Provost of Edinburgh, Archibald Douglas, with the bailies 
and council, ‘ causit ane proclamation to be proclaimed at the cross 
of Edinburgh, commanding and charging all and sundry monks, 
friars, priests, and all other papists and profane persons to pass furth 
of Edinburgh within twenty-four hours, under the pain of burning 
disobeyers upon the cheek, and hailing of them through the town 
upon ane cart. At the whilk proclamation, the Queen’s Grace was 
very commovit.’ She had sufficient influence to cause the provost 
and bailies to be degraded from their office for this act of zeal.””—Jbid. 


Before long the power of thus wreaking her displeasure has 
passed out of her hands. The following from Knox, referring 
to the April of 1565, shows how little toleration was under- 
stood by the liberal party in those days, and how vain (despite 
the amicable conferences between the Queen and the Reformer) 
was the hope of either party persuading the other to come to 
a peaceable arrangement. Here, as elsewhere in Europe, it 
was war to the knife between the two opposing forces. This 
was the way in which the Queen’s faith was, we in these 
milder times say needlessly, flouted. 


“The communion was administered in Edinburgh, and as it was 
near Easter, the few remaining Catholics met at mass. Theréformed 
clergy were on the alert, and seized the priest, Sir James Carvet, as 
he was coming from the house where he had officiated. They con- 
veyed him, together with the master of the house and one or two 
more of the assistants, to the Tolbooth, and immediately revested him 
with all his garments upon him, and so carried him to the Market 
Cross, where they set him on high, binding the chalice in his hand, 
and himself tied fast to the said Cross, where he tarried the space of 
one hour; during which time the boys served him with his Easter 
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eggs. The next day, Carvet with his assistants were accused and 
convinced by an assize, according to the Act of Parliament; and, 
albeit for the same offence he deserved death, yet, for all punishment, 
he was set upon the Market Cross for the space of three or four 
hours ; the hangman standing by and keeping him, while the boys 
were busy with egg-casting.’ The Queen sent an angry letter to the 
Magistrates and others about this business; from which may be 
perceived how grievously the Queen’s Majesty would have been 
offended if the mass-monger had been handled according to his de- 
merit.” —Jbid, 


No wonder Queen Mary shrank up into herself like a wild 
animal in the face of such ungenerous treatment. Nor did 
she get better treatment from the nobles who ought to have 
been her chivalrous supporters and faithful advisers. What- 
ever the extent of her guilt may be, nothing can excuse those 
nobles who were about her. As the Edinburgh Reviewer 
says :— 


“They murdered Darnley rather than consent to a divorce. They 
acquitted Bothwell, and signed a bond, recommending him as the 
husband for their Queen. They overthrew Bothwell, and deposed 
the Queen, on the ground of this very murder; rousing popular 
feeling by the well-known picture in which they represented the 
young prince invoking Heaven’s vengeance on a crime in which 
they had fully shared.” 


Mr. Froude’s “ noble and stainless Murray” was little if at 
all better than the rest. He sold some of Mary’s jewels to 
Elizabeth, and gave others to his own wife, from whom 
Regent Morton had great difficulty in forcing them back. 
Lord Sussex was right when he said, ‘‘ They do toss between 
them the crown and public affairs, and are neither for the 
mother nor the child, but to serve their own turn.”* Among 
such a set of men, Mary, educated in the court of ‘‘ the 
Italian brokeress”’ (as Mr. Swinburne calls her), necessarily 
went on from bad to worse. To have some one to love and 
lean upon was needful for her nature. 


“ Stand you by my side, 
Fair cousin, I must lean on love or fall ; 
You are a goodly staff, sir; tall enough 
And fair enough to serve. My gentle lords, 
I am full glad of God that in great grace 
He hath given me such a lordly stay as this. 











* It is curious to remark that Sussex knows nothing of Mary’s “power of 
fascination ;” with Ruthven and men of that stamp, such a power would have 
been as effectual as the friskings of a gazelle in a tiger’s den, 
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Mr. Swinburne is true to her nature when he makes her 
speak so to Darnley; and, instead of one on whom she might 
lean, she got a husband, in describing whom even the placid 
Mr. Burton becomes indignantly eloquent. The picture he 
draws of this “‘ fool, this vicious and presumptuous fool,” with 
his coarse tastes, his gluttony, his low debauchery, thus mated 
to the most accomplished woman of the time, is one of the 
saddest possible. We can well fancy Mary, amid such utterly 
unchivalrous surrounding, feeling her helplessness (for it was 
not till much later that her strange power of fascination 
began), wishing that she had been a man, able to stand up 
against such a set of selfish plotters. Mr. Swinburne has 
carried out this idea in one of his finest passages. 


“To be King James—you hear men say King James, 
The word sounds like a piece of gold thrown down, 
Rings with a round and royal note in it— 

A name to write good record of. To hear men say 
(As now they say of Flodden, here they broke, 

And there they held up to the end) years back 

They saw you— yea, I saw the king’s face helmed 
Red in the hot lit foreground of some fight 

Hold the whole war as it were by the bit, a horse 

Fit for his knees’ grip—the great rearing war 

That frothed with lips sprung up, and shook men’s lives 
Off either flank of it like snow; I saw 

(You could not hear as his sword rang) saw him 
Shout, laugh, smite straight, and flaw the riven ranks, 
Move as the wind moves, and his horse’s feet 

Stripe their long flags with dust.’ Why, if one died, 
To die so in the heart and heat of war, 

Were a much goodlier thing than living soft, 

And speaking sweet for fear of men.”’ 


Such was Mary, who might well say of herself, “‘ God made a 
foolish woman, making me,” and whose loathing for the 
wretched Darnley it needs no force of imagination to fathom. 
Her infatuation for Bothwell is not so easily explained as 
her scornful hatred of Darnley. We cannot believe, with 
Buchanan, that Bothwell was “like an ape,” nor with Bran- 
tome, that ‘‘il étoit le plus laid homme et d’aussi mauvoise 
grace qu'il se peut voir;” nor shall we hold with Professor 
Aytoun, in his well-known poem, that he was all that was 
manly and chivalrous. Bothwell’s own explanation, in his 
curious confessions, put forth after he was in the Danish 
castle of Malmoe, is that he won her by philtres and charms. 
Mr. Burton, who, having seen a hideous portrait taken in 
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1861 from the mummied head, cannot get over the unpleasant 
impression caused thereby, seems to think the match a pis 
aller. “She was not in a position to treat with a foreign 
prince” (she wanted Don Carlos; but Catherine de’ Medici, 
always her enemy, thought it was not for the good of the 
Church that she should have him), ‘‘ and none of her nobles 
had, on the ground of rank and position, claims much higher 
than Bothwell; while in personal qualifications he was infi- 
nitely above them all. Besides, he had laid himself out to 
serve her ever since, as a boy, he fought for her mother 
against the English when even Huntley and Seton stood 
aloof. No wonder she singled him out from among the 
murderers, traitors, liars, and hypocrites, by whom she 
was surrounded.” That is Mr. Burton’s explanation of 
Mary’s attachment to Bothwell: it is far from being satis- 
factory ; for Bothwell was almost the exact opposite of what 
Mr. Burton here makes him; but no ordinary motives will 
account for most of the actors in these strange wild scenes. 
A bad age was then at its worst. For several generations a 
moral miasma seemed to have poisoned the springs of honour 
and truth all over Europe. Nngland was little, if at all, 
better than other countries. Henry VIII. behaved in his 
dealings with Scotland with the malice of a fiend; and of his 
agents, Hertford and Sir Ralph Sadler, Mr. Burton well re- 
marks: “ What shall we say for English statesmen of that 
age, when the spirit of chivalry was mellowing itself into 
that model of social excellence, the English gentleman ?” 
The social air needed clearing; and Mary suffered as she 
did because the crisis came in her day, not because she was 
worse than others. Granting all that has been laid to her 
charge, she was scarcely more sinful (reckoning sin against 
sin) than her grandmother Margaret, Henry’s sister. How 
happy for her if Knox had been a little more conciliatory; 
for, despite Mr. Buckle—who puts Knox aside altogether, and 
says the nobles had effected the Reformation before his return 
from abroad—we still believe that Knox played a great part 
in the events of that time; and we think the most pleasing 
passage in Mary’s life—almost the only one on which it is 
possible to look back with anything like satisfaction—is her 
encounter of wits with the sturdy Reformer. As has been 
well said, ‘‘ there is a touch of pure lightheartedness and 
youthful satisfaction in her own wit, and an honest faculty of 
interest and amusement in whatever may offer itself, which 
could scarcely have been found in a thoroughly bad woman.” 
Nor can she have been utterly unworthy, by whom the great 
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preacher was so impressed that he says, “‘I travailled to 
slaken that fervency that God had kindled in others, where- 
intil I unfeignedly acknowledge myself to have done most 
wickedly.” But the effect both of Mary’s unprotected grace- 
fulness on Knox and of his truthful zeal on ber was transi- 
tory. Her conduct, by-and-by, became so reckless, that, 
‘whether it was the very idiocy of innocence, defiant of all 
suspicion, or the miserable and heartless audacity of guilt,” 
she could not have contrived more ingeniously had her object 
been to prove herself guilty. With regard to the Casket 
letters, Mr. Burton gives no decided opinion. He says, “‘they 
quite suit one inheriting the blood of James IV. and the 
Tudors and the Guises, and trained at a court where good 
faith and justice and mercy were represented by Catherine de’ 
Medicis, and the social morals were those of the dames 
galantes of Brantome and the romans of Queen Marguerite.” 
Breaking off abruptly as he does, Mr. Burton leaves out 
the closing act of the tragedy, and does not feel called upon 
to make a comparison between the two queens, each of whom 
was in some sort the personification of the genius of her 
country. Elizabeth—cold, hard, absurdly vain and conceited, 
and yet petty and mean beyond conception (witness the rub- 
bish of old clothes she sent to Mary, which her agent tells her 
he was ashamed to give to the waiting woman)—was still wise 
enough to know how far she could safely go, and, above all, 
never losing sight of one of the grand objects which the 
people had in view—the Protestant supremacy, to be secured 
by England’s greatness at sea. We can see well enough now 
that it was her hearty identification of herself with this which 
enabled her to disregard the other grand national object—viz. 
the establishment of constitutional and religious liberty—and, 
in fact, so to pen up the spirit of freedom that it burnt out all 
the more fiercely half a century later. Mary, on the other hand, 
passionate and wilful, though seemingly as clear-sighted as her 
cousin, never had a firm hold of any national purpose. In 
politics and religion she was the creature of the Guises ; while 
the self-indulgence which has marred so many Celtic heroes 
made her a hindrance instead of a help to the work which her 
relations had in view. Here we see how God’s work is set for- 
ward by the weaknesses and failings of those who are His in- 
struments. Had not Mary’s moral strength been sapped by 
her training in France, had she been a really noble woman, 
earnest and conscientious up to her light, she might have 
brought about a Romanist reaction which would have lasted 
long beyond her lifetime. She would, in such a case, have 
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left Edinburgh to the vile factions which were plotting against 
each other, and have thrown herself on her Highland subjects, 
anticipating the ’45, but with a very different result. All of 
them, however,—Albany and Beaton, and Mary of Guise,— 
had been doing their very best to destroy the religion for 
which they were so zealous. In Mr. Burton’s words, ‘‘ The 
regency of the Queen-mother outweighed all the cruelties of 
Henry VIII.;” the French grew even more unpopular in 
Scotland than the English had been; and in those days 
French influence was synonymous with Popery. 

As we said, Mr. Burton ends quite abruptly, leaving about 
a century between the close of this and the beginning of his 
former work. Hence whatever general views he may have to 
enunciate may be looked for in his fifth and sixth volumes. 
The four volumes before us seem fragmentary beside a philo- 
sophical discussion like that of Mr. Buckle. But this is be- 
cause Mr. Burton gives the facts as they are; but Mr. Buckle 
shapes and selects them to fit a theory. We always suspect 
a historian who is very fond of generalising: there is always 
so much to be said on the other side. If, for instance, in 
“ generalising” about the Scottish people, we say that it is 
the last bulwark of Saxon against Norman, of Teuton freedom 
against French feudalism, we are met by the objections that 
the mixture of Celtic blood throughout Scotland is very strong; 
and that, whatever may be said of Teuton freedom, such a 
modified form of feudalism as was not inconsistent with clan- 
ship seems to have rapidly made its way over the whole coun- 
try. If,on the other hand, we regard the Scotch as mainly Celts, 
and talk of “the stubbornness of the race” as accounting for 
the fierceness of their resistance, we are reminded that the 
Highlander was, even till after the ’45, looked on by his 
brother Scots as an enemy to whom nature had unfortunately 
given a vantage ground. Then, too, the fact needs accounting 
for that the Scots, so stubborn nationally, are so pliant taken 
singly. This is the reason for their being so popular as men of 
business: it is to some extent the secret of their success 
abroad; but whence is it derived? Points like this Mr. 
Burton will no doubt dwell on by-and-by. He will also, 
doubtless, give us a chapter on Scottish Law, pointing out 
more at length the points in which it differs from our law, and 
how the differences arose. Above all, he will have to consider 
more fully the social effect of the Reformation. This great 
change, we must remember, was not an act finished once for 
all; it has been a growing work. In England, and in Scot- 
land too, it came in with worldliness, and was soon threatened 
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with Laudian Erastianism. Had this gained the mastery, it 
would have crushed out the spiritual life of the nation, worse 
even than a like system has done in Germany. Here, and 
in Scotland, too, the outburst of Puritanism checked the grow- 
ing evil. But it was only checked, not rooted out. Later 
still, in both countries, the Lord came again to His churches; 
notably here, when Wesley raised his protest against a clergy 
who had settled on their lees. The corresponding movement 
in Scotland is so much more recent as to be within the actual 
experience of many of us. 

Socially, too, as well as religiously, Mr. Burton will, in his 
closing volume, be called on to enunciate more general views. 
Hitherto he has contented himself with detached sketches ; 
what we want to have, if it can be given, is a picture of 
Scottish progress as a whole. Moreover, the last period 
of Scottish history is even more characteristic, as it is cer- 
tainly more interesting, in this point of view than the earlier 
ages. For then only are Scotland and England fairly brought 
into comparison. We may almost say there is no real union 
between the two till the middle of the last century: from that 
time, clanship being dead, Scotland begins to accept quietly, 
and to make quickly, that change to modernism which Ireland 
still resists. No wonder such a change should have long been 
resisted; for surely the cottier is a nobler animal than the town 
rowdy, into whom, when evicted, he often degenerates ; and 
the tacksman in his glen is a far finer fellow than the “ hand” 
in a Glasgow court. This change, which has done so much, 
and which promises to do so much more, will have to be 
calmly considered as to its bad as well as its good effects. 

But we must not anticipate what Mr. Burton will do. We 
are taking him at a disadvantage in reviewing an unfinished 
work ; for things which will by-and-by fit into their places 
at present seem too prominent. But, even as it stands, his 
book is by far the most complete and thoughtful history of 
Scotland which has yet appeared. He fails, as we said, in 
picturesqueness—rather, let us say, that, having shown in 
The Scot Abroad how good he is at description, he here puts a 
check on himself, as if he thought the dignity of history 
would suffer from too much word-painting.* Perhaps his 
characters do not stand out so clearly as in writers who are 
at more pains to carve them in higher relief. But then they 
are, for that very reason, the less likely to deceive the reader. 


* His account of the investiture of the Douglas with the grand fief of Touraine, 
when the power of the family culminated, is a choice bit of description, 
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Better finish off your portrait with a few effective touches, 
every one of which shall represent a feature, than dress up in 
borrowed clothes a model which, to begin with, is a very 
questionable likeness. The other charge brought against Mr. 
Burton is that he is chary of dealing in general views. We 
do not, as we said, hold this to be a defect at all. Writers 
like those whom we have named along with him, will supply 
plenty of ‘‘ views ;” to Mr. Burton we may safely look for a 
full and clear statement of the facts on both sides, and for a 
lawyer-like summing-up of the evidence brought forward. 

Meantime, from the glimpse afforded by this article, those 
of our elder readers who learnt Scottish history from Robert- 
son and the Tales of a Grandfather, and have not studied it 
since, may be enabled in part to judge how far that history 
needs to be rewritten; and may also understand that Mr. 
Burton is contributing the full share of one accomplished and 
critical mind towards rewriting it. The list of books at the 
head of our article will supply the student with rich and 
abundant material. 
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Arr. Iil.—Paris Guide; par les principaux Ecrivains et Artistes 
de la France. A. Lacroix, Verboeckhoven et Cie. Edi- 
teurs, 4 Bruxelles, 4 Leipzig et 4 Livourne. London: 
Sampson, Low, Son, and Marston. 


Ir would scarcely be possible to find two cities more different 
in almost every characteristic than the two capitals which 
approximate most closely in population. London has nearly 
three and a quarter million inhabitants: Paris nearly two 
million. No other European capital has so many as half 
a million. Nevertheless, between Paris and Vienna, between 
Paris and Florence, between Paris and St. Petersburg, there 
is far more akin than there is between Paris and London. 
M. Taine has described in graphic language his first impres- 
sions on drawing near the British capital; how he saw the 
faint blue sky that had gleamed overhead since he left the 
coast, becoming ever more faintly blue as he journeyed in- 
land, until the blue gave place ‘to grey, and the grey was 
changed to black by the smoke of five hundred thousand 
houses; how the river-bank, which in Paris is a promenade, 
in London is a warehouse and wharf; how the street pas- 
sengers, who in Paris saunter as though they had the whole 
day before them to take. holiday, in London press forward 
with anxious haste as though life depended upon their speed 
of foot. Englishmen who visit Paris are no less than M. Taine 
impressed by this contrast. Mr. Gladstone lately told M. 
Chevalier and his brother economists that in Paris there was 
too little smoke. Our politician saw in the city on the Seine 
a charming pleasure garden, but he missed the signs of that 
energy and industry which to the statesman, and especially 
to the financier, are more pleasing than the handsomest of 
monuments, the broadest of streets. In fact, the two cities 
not only differ, they are opposed to each other. In London 
men get money: in Paris they spend it. The Londoner who 
has made a fortune retires to the country to enjoy it. The 
French provincial scarcely believes in the possibility of true en- 
joyment outside of Paris. If he has but income enough to take 
a flat not too far from the Champs Elysées, he will not long 
resist the influence of that centripetal force which is so strong 
in France. London has but one lounge, and it is only for 
some three hours of the day that the class who frequent it is 
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to be Seen there. Paris seems to be a lounge from end to end 
—from Montmartre to Montrouge—from the Bois de Vincennes 
to the Bois de Boulogne; and it is full of loungers the whole 
day long. The busiest boulevard has its café every few 
yards; its array of round marble tables and green coloured 
chairs rarely empty from dawn to midnight. It is impossible 
to imagine a Londoner sitting at the door of a pastrycook’s 
in Holborn or even in Berkeley-square. He does not drink 
eau sucré at all, and his substitute for absinthe he takes inside 
those glass doors through which shines the glare of gas. He 
does not playat dominoes at all, and at écarté only now and then 
of evenings, in his own house. He is not to be found at home 
laughing over the smart dialogue of his favourite fewilletoniste. 
He has read his money article and his leader as he was borne 
by ’bus or train to his office or counting-house, and he will 
glance at the debates and the police reports while he is bolting 
his dinner of one course in a reeking chop-house. The in- 
habitants are different because the cities are; the cities are 
different because the inhabitants are. Whatever difference 
there was originally between the Parisian and the Londoner, 
between Paris and London, has been developed and intensified 
until it seems impossible to believe that ten hours will suffice 
to take us from the one to the other, from the city of play to 
the city of toil. 

Paris being what it is, the cynosure of all French eyes, the 
world’s park and pleasure-ground, more beautiful than any 
city since Nabopolasar’s great son gave its ‘‘ royal river” and 
hanging gardens to Babylon, it is natural that Parisians 
should feel proud of it. There is another reason why they 
should be proud. Paris is the political capital of the world. 
The gardens of the Tuileries are a lounge; but in a little 
room of the Tuileries, furnished with a few chairs, an escri- 
toire, and some meerschaum pipes, have been decided over 
and over again the issues of peace and war. Though Paris 
is not the mart, nor the manufactory, nor the exchange of 
Europe, its Bourse dictates to all the other Bourses of the 
Continent. A few words uttered on the Jour de l’An, a line 
in the Moniteur, will carry dismay to every stockholder from 
the Thames to the Golden Horn. 1867 was a culminating 
year for Paris. Its attractions as a pleasure city, its in- 
fluence as a political capital, reached the zenith. The Indus- 
trial Exhibition brought together more people and nations than 
were ever brought together since the later days of the Roman 
empire.- It attracted more sovereigns than were ever before 
gathered together into one place. Even Rome of to-day, with 
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its gorgeous religious spectacle that had drawn together 500 
bishops and 20,000 priests, from all parts of Christendom, 
could not vie with Paris and its polyglot myriads that had 
come not from Christendom only, but from the land of the 
Prophet and the land of the idols. And while Paris eclipsed 
Rome, it eclipsed itself—happily eclipsed the memory of that 
other gathering of nations and meeting of monarchs who 
came not as guests, but as conquerors, the hosts of Kaiser, 
King, and Czar. The glory of Paris has reached its zenith. 
It is not likely we shall look upon another International 
Exhibition. The world is weary of world shows. Certainly 
Paris will no longer have the political pre-eminence which it 
has had since the accession of the Grand Monarque. Two 
nations have risen up since that memorable New Year’s Day, 
nine years ago, when imperial displeasure, foreshadowed in a 
minatory remark to the Austrian Ambassador, prostrated the 
funds on every stock exchange of Europe. Italy and Ger- 
many have ceased to be: only geographical expressions, and 
the possible alliance of Florence and Berlin will henceforth 
prevent Paris from dictating a policy to the Continent. Paris 
will become more beautiful than ever, will become more 
popular, will be more visited, but it will be less influential. 
It will henceforth be only one of many capitals, at the most 
primus inter pares. 

It was fitting that the year which saw Paris at the summit 
of its splendour should see the publication of the Paris 
Guide. This extraordinary work is to all other guide books 
what the Iliad is to all other epics, what the Colosseum is to 
all other theatres, what the Pyramids are to all other tombs. 
Here is a work of over 2,000 closely printed pages, written by 
the foremost writers of France, interspersed with illustrations 
by some of the most famous designers. It is in bulk an 
encyclopedia ; for interest, a volume of brilliant essays. It 
is not to be put into the pocket in setting out for a ramble 
through the streets or a run through the galleries. It is a 
work to study before seeing Paris, to study again after seeing 
Paris. The history, the science, the art, the social condition, 
the outside aspects, the inner life of Paris are here set forth 
by men, each specially acquainted with the subject with which 
he deals. If one could imagine Macaulay, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Professor Tyndall, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, 
Dean Stanley, Spurgeon, the Mayhews, Anthony Trollope, 
Greenwood, 'l'om Taylor, and Oxenford, combining to produce 
a London guide, then we should have a work analogous to 
the volumes now before us. To the Paris Guide nearly all 
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the chief living writers of France have contributed. Victor 
Hugo has written one of his extraordinary rhapsodies by way 
of introduction; Louis Blanc, the eminent Republican and 
refugee, and Eugéne Pelletan, the practised debater of the 
Corps Législatif, have narrated the history of Paris. Renan, 
Sainte-Beuve, Berthelot, and Littré, have described the scien- 
tific and literary institutions. Michelet, Peyronnet, Perdonnet, 
Laboulaye, Morin, and a number of others have dealt with 
the schools and places of instruction. Didot, the eminent 
publisher, has told what there is to say about printing and 
publishing establishments. Gautier, Charles Blanc, Burges, 
Jacquemart, and others, have discoursed upon the museums. 
Assollant and Guillemot are among those who have described 
the art treasures. Quinet, Le Duc, and Coquerel, have 
written upon the churches. Dumas, jils, Roqueplan, and 
Augier, upon the theatres. Dumas, pére, and Taine, upon 
the schools of art, and Darcel and Lock upon the industrial 
arts of Paris. When we turn to the second volume, ‘the 
Life of Paris,” we find an even larger staff of illustrious 
names—Paul Féval, Edmond About, Jules Janin, Ernest 
Legouvé, John Lemoinne, Mademoiselle Doria d’Istria, Emile 
de Girardin, Louis Ulbach, George Sand, Paul de Kock, 
Francois Hugo; Nadar, the aéronaut; Forcade, of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes ; Berryer, first of advocates; Jules Favre, 
most eloquent of orators; Jules Simon, foremost of educa- 
tional reformers; Nélaton, facile princeps ofsurgeons, and some 
scores of others. Altogether more than 130 of the principal 
writers of France have constructed this noble memorial of the 
most beautiful of cities. Every writer has been commissioned 
to write in his own way upon his own subject. The result is 
a diversity of style most charming in an encyclopedic work 
like this, and an amount of information such as no half- 
dozen men, much less one man, could have collected, even 
though a lifetime had been devoted to the task. 

The most ambitious portion of the work is the least suc- 
cessful. The introduction is frequently absurd, and some- 
times worse than absurd. The author of such an expression 
as “sublime vaccine,” akin to the American poet Whitman’s 
“immortal diarrhea,” is surpassed by the irreverence of 
Victor Hugo’s new Trinity, whereof Rabelais is the Father, 
Moliére the Son, and Voltaire the Holy Ghost. Nevertheless, 
the first expression surprises us more than the second. 
Frenchmen generally avoid faults of taste, however prone to 
faults of feeling. Men like Victor Hugo look upon the doc- 
trines of Christianity and the Bible narratives as part of their 
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professional stock in trade. Just as the Parisian girl cries 
Mon Dieu ! when she sees a bonnet of more than ordinary 
attractiveness, so M. Hugo, in his desire to say something 
striking, compares Jerusalem, the city of the crucified God, 
with Paris, the city of the crucified people, and declares that 
the word fraternity was uttered first from the height of Cal- 
vary, and then from the height of ’89. There is no particular 
meaning in expressions like these, any more than there is in 
the Parisienne’s appeal to the Deity. The use of them is a 
habit which the French have—a habit which at once reveals 
and arises from their constitutional lack of reverence. But 
even the introduction is not all absurd, nor all irreverent. 
There are fine passages in it. Like the poet in Lockesley 
Hall, M. Hugo has— 


“ Looked into the future, far as human eye could see ; 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that will be.” 


And this is his dream of the twentieth century, somewhat 
over-practical, perhaps, for a poet:— — 


“ This nation (the ideal nation of next century) will think more 
highly of a tunnel under the Alps than of the Armstrong gun. It will 
carry its ignorance so far as not to know that there was manufac- 
tured in 1866 a cannon weighing twenty-three tons, called ‘ Big 
Will.’ Other beauties and magnificences of the present time will be 
lost. For example, arhong the people one will no longer see budgets 
such as those of actual France, which make every year a pyramid of 
gold, ten feet square at the base, and thirty feet high. A poor little 
island like Jersey will think twice before presenting, as it did on 
August 6, 1866, the spectacle of an execution, in which the gallows 
cost 1127. One will not have these luxurious expenses. This nation 
will have a legislation as close a fac-simile as possible of natural 
law. Under the influence of this moving nation the boundless 
wastes of America, and Asia, of Africa, and Australia, will be offered 
to civilising emigrants; the 800,000 oxen annually burnt for their 
skins in South America will be eaten; it will reckon that if there 
are oxen on one side of the Atlantic, there are hungry mouths on 
the other side. Under its influence the long train of miserable 
wretches will magnificently invade the unknown forests and rich 
solitudes. They will go to California and to Tasmania not for 
gold, the delusion and sordid bait of to-day, but for land; 
the hunger-stricken, and the barefooted—those sad and venerable 
brothers of our short-sighted splendour, our egotistical prosperity— 
will have, in spite of Malthus, their table served under the same 
sun; humanity will swarm out of the mother-city, because too 
narrow, and will cover the Continent with its hives; the probable 
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solutions of problems will have ripened, aérial locomotion balanced 
and guided, the heavens peopled with air-ships, will help those 
fruitful dispersions, and will shed on all sides life upon that vast hill 
of labourers. The globe will be man’s house, and no part of it will 
be lost. ... Whoever will, shall have upon a virgin soil a roof, a 
field, prosperity, riches, on the sole condition of spreading through 
all the earth the idea of home, and of considering himself a citizen 
and a labourer of the world. So that property, that great human 
right, that supreme liberty, that mastery of mind over matter, that 
sovereignty of man forbidden to the beast, far from being suppressed, 
will be popularised and made universal. There will be no more 
restraints, neither tolls at bridges, octrois in towns, custom-houses in 
states, isthmuses in oceans, nor prejudices in souls.” 


There are many other good things, such as unity of lan- 
guage and unity of ‘money, the prison transferred into a 
school, politics absorbed by science, toleration for all 
opinions, the ravages of nature and climate subdued by the 
hands which raise the dykes and drain the marshes. There 
will be no more anger, and emulation will take the place of 
war. The nation which is to do all these fine things is, of 
course, France, or rather it will be no longer France but 
Europe, and its capital will be Paris. ‘Europe it will call 
itself in the twentieth century; but in the centuries to 
follow it will be called humanity.” 

From Victor Hugo’s vision of the future, the Paris Guide 
takes us to Louis Blanc’s essay on the past. We could have 
wished that so practised a writer as this had written more 
fully. His sketch of ‘‘ Old Paris” is very slight. He tells us 
how Gibbon visited that city, and sighed that he had not 
money enough to live there; how Hume at: one time con- 
templated passing the remainder of his days there; how 
Goethe called it the universal city, and prophesied for it a 
grand hereafter. Then after half a dozen historical allusions 
he resigns the pen to Eugéne Pelletan, the distinguished 
Opposition orator of the Corps Législatif. We must content 
ourselves with saying that he does his work well. Manifestly 
it is impossible to condense a condensation, to compress 
within the small space which our limits assign us the events 
which extended from Julius Cesar, Emperor of Rome, con- 
queror of the South, to Louis Napoleon, Emperor of France 
and dictator at Rome. We will notice only how discreetly brief 
is M. Pelletan’s reference to the latest of the revolutions which 
France has witnessed. Then one day in stormy weather the 
early riser might see at each corner of the street a man with 
his holland apron, and with paste-pot in hand, posting on the 
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walls a new event. The Republic has disappeared during the 
night ; the Empire will very soon take its place. 

The contrast between historical and modern Paris has been 
shown more strikingly even than in the pages of MM. Blane 
and Pelletan. Since the Paris Guide appeared, there has been 
published by M. Andriveau Gonjon, a map, in which the Paris 
of 1787 and the Paris of 1867 are shown simultaneously. Red 
lines mark the alterations which have been made or projected 
during the second empire. As for Paris before the Revolu- 
tion, it consisted of a town on the island complete in itself, 
with its cathedral, its churches, its hospitals, its narrow 
streets, and of a labyrinth of streets right and left of, and 
parallel and perpendicular to, the river, all possible varieties 
of triangle and quadrangle, except a regularly sided figure. 
But now all is changed. The geometrician has been at work ; 
it was he who stood by the side of the architect. Nay, rather, 
it was the military engineer who resolved that Paris should no 
longer be called the city of the barricades. Hence straight 
lines drawn ruthlessly through graceful curves, so that cannon 
might be able to fire from end to end; hence narrow passages 
where house all but touched opposite house, converted into 
boulevards wide enough for a company of cavalry to ride 
abreast ; hence huge barracks erected at every important 
centre, so that every quarter might be kept in awe; hence, 
too, the very paving stones taken away and substituted by 
asphalt, which cannot be converted into street fortifications 
whenever Paris gets into a temper. Paris, the most beau- 
tifui city in the world, is also among the most military; 
Paris, the city of palaces, is also the city of barracks. Its 
defences against outward attacks are comparatively unim- 
portant, though of late even these have been strengthened. 
It is not a foreign enemy that a French sovereign has reason 
to fear; it is the foes of his own household. Paris is not 
likely to be again occupied by a conquering army, and, hence- 
forth, thanks to Baron Haussmann, Paris is not likely to be 
again at the mercy of the Parisians. So long as the army 
remains faithful, Napoleon need not fear Republicans, Red 
or otherwise. Moreover, while the reconstruction of Paris 
has rendered an insurrection almost hopeless, the work of 
reconstruction has to a great extent extinguished any wish to 
rise. The Provisional Government of 1848 thought to pacify 
the working classes by establishing national workshops. The 
destroyer of the Republic has adopted a far more ingenious 
expedient. By setting the ouvriers to work on rebuilding the 
capital, he has at the same time provided them with employ- 
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ment which will keep them quiet at the present time, and 
procured for himself the means of putting them down, if at 
any time they should seek to renew the scenes of twenty years 
ago. Ina word, the dangerous classes have been set to deprive 
themselves of their own power. Samson has been made to 
twist the withes that are to bind his own limbs, and in this 
case the withes will not be broken by Samson. Scandal adds 
that it is not only for political and strategical reasons that 
Paris has been rebuilt. The Emperor of Paris, as the Préfet 
of the Seine, Baron Haussmann, is called, has, it is said, a 
curious fancy for purchasing on his own account houses which 
he shortly afterwards has to condemn in his official capacity, 
and thus the Préfet is able to offer a handsome compensation 
to the Baron. How far this accusation is true we cannot de- 
termine, but that it is a matter of public rumour is notorious. 
The French journals are compelled to refer to it, if at all, in 
the obscurest manner. The Emperor of Paris is not a man 
to be trifled with. Very slight offences have often drawn 
down communiqués of formidable length. More serious delin- 
quencies would assuredly lead to prosecution, and in all 
probability to suppression. Meanwhile this magnificent 
edile is for ever extending his designs. There is no likeli- 
hood that he will have to sit down and weep because there 
are no more worlds to conquer. 

If Paris is the omphalos of Europe, the Place de la Con- 
corde is the omphalos of Paris. Stationed between the 
Luxor column, one is standing under the shadow of a trophy 
taken by the founder of the youngest imperial dynasty from 
the land of the oldest—by the first of the Bonapartes from the 
land of the Pharaohs. Looking east, one sees the palace 
where the reigning dynasty is housed. Looking west, one 
sees the triumphal arch which celebrates the victories of that 
dynasty. Looking north, there is seen the temple dedicated 
originally to Glory, the deity whom the founder of the dynasty 
worshipped, but which to-day is dedicated to the humble 
and repentant Magdalen. Looking south, there appears the 
structure wherein the representative legislature of the nation 
assembles—a structure that would have been deemed mean 
even in London, the city of mean public buildings ; but which, 
nevertheless, in Paris, the city of stately palaces, is sufficiently 
imposing for the part it plays. The eye, ranging from the 
Tuileries to the Arce d’Etoile, from the Madeleine to the Palais 
Bourbon, comprehends that Imperialism is the chief element 
in French existence, both political and social, that religion is 
closely allied with La Gloire. The Emperor’s jéte day-—the 
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chief day in the political calendar, is the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, the day which the modern Roman Church honours 
above all other days. Parliament occupies a very subordi- 
nate position in the life of France. Walk through Paris, and 
this conviction is abundantly confirmed. Everywhere the 
letter N is conspicuous. It is carved into the Louvre, which 
Louis XI. began, and which Louis Napoleon will finish. It 
stands colossal on the bridges that span the Seine. Of the four 
great gateways, the Arc d’Etoile, the Are du Carrousel, the 
Porte St. Martin, and the Porte St. Denis, two, and those the 
handsomest and most conspicuous, are adorned with memorials 
of imperial victories. The names of the new boulevards recall 
the triumphs of the second empire, and with the avenues in 
the chief park is associated the name of the Empress. Every- 
where the Parisian is reminded that he lives under a paternal 
government, under which everything is done for him, nothing 
by him, and that the true religion of modern France is Im- 
perialism, which has taken the place not only of self-govern- 
ment, but of Providence. The very churches that are built— 
and they are marvellously few compared with the new build- 
ings and the rapid increase of the population—are made to 
subserve the one great purpose of constituting Paris an 
architectural chef-d’euvre, the visible incarnation of Napo- 
leonic ideas. It must be admitted that this system has not 
been without success. There is no city in the world so well 
ordered as Paris. Its government is all but perfect. One 
has only to return from Paris to London, with its filthy roads, 
over-crowded thoroughfares, smoke-laden atmosphere, and 
paltry buildings, to feel the contrast between the city under 
the control of a central bureau and the agglomeration of 
parishes under the control of innumerable vestries, between a 
erhaps too despotic régime and what is certainly anarchy. 
d yet the capabilities of London for decoration and for 
comfort are far greater than those of Paris. The Thames is 
a far nobler river than the Seine; the parks are finer and 
older, and naturally more picturesque than the Bois de Bou- 
logne ; mechanical skill is greater in England than in France. 
Nevertheless, while the Seine is purified and its banks are a 
promenade, the Thames is turbid, and its banks are impass- 
able, and the very works now in course of construction to 
amend this deficiency show how great is the need of a supreme 
authority. Then, while the Bois de Boulogne is full of charm- 
ing glades and parterres, Hyde Park is for the most part a 
field strewn with litter; and while in the French capital the 
roads are, thanks to steam rollers, as hard and smooth as a 
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gentleman’s entrance hall, and as well kept as his private 
drive, in the English capital they are either beaches of sharp 
pointed stones or glissades of greasy mud, both alike ruinous 
to the unfortunate horses which have to traverse them. The 
contrast is equally unfavourable to the English city, when we 
compare the public vehicles. On this point suffice it to say, 
that the London cab and the London omnibus are a disgrace 
to a civilised city, much more to one which prides itself so 
greatly upon the energy of its inhabitants in supplying public 
wants. 

It would be manifestly impossible to describe, or even to 
refer to, all the most important buildings in Paris within the 
limits of a single article. They are fully set forth in the 
work which stands at the head of these remarks. Moreover, 
they are patent to every visitor, though he may not number a 
single Parisian among his acquaintance, nor be able to put to- 
gether a single French phrase. We desire ratherto speak of life 
in Paris—life in the manifold phases which it assumes in that 
city, in no city more so. The savan and the man of fashion, 
the student and the roué, the millionnaire capitalist and the 
bloused working-man, the beau monde and the demi-monde— 
each of these leads its own life. The casual visitor will learn 
nothing of it while strolling through the Louvre, lounging on 
the Boulevards, driving in the Bois de Boulogne. Ordinary 
Guides will teach him little, the Paris Guide a great deal. 

On the south bank of the Seine, near the Pont des Arts, 
stands a building that would perhaps be noticeable if placed 
elsewhere, but which is completely eclipsed by the gigantic 
frontage of the Louvre immediately opposite. This building 
is the Institute, which, in its own way, is as unique as the 
Louvre itself. If all our learned societies were gathered into 
one confederation, with a select body into which a small and 
defined number of the most illustrious members were admitted 
—if there were an association for men of letters and another 
for men of science, bearing the same relation to them that 
the Royal Academy bears to artists,—then we should have a 
tolerably faithful copy of the French Institute. But, as M. 
Renan, himself a member of that illustrious body, says, 
“France alone has an Institute where all the efforts of 
the human mind are bound together as though in a bundle; 
where the poet, the philosopher, the historian, the philologist, 
the critic, the mathematician, the physicist, the astronomer, 
the naturalist, the economist, the jurist, the sculptor, the 
painter, the musician, call themselves colleagues.” The soli- 
darity of genius, the duty of the State to recognise and reward 
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genius, are the principles upon which the Institute is founded. 
It was during the height of the first Revolution, when one 
might have thought men’s minds would have been fully occu- 
pied about the matters, in October, 1795, that other law was 
passed for carrying these principles into practice. But the 
Revolution did not forget how much it owed to science and 
letters; it did not forget that the Encyclopedists were its 
heralds who had made ready the way. The Institute was 
established with a directory of forty-eight persons, one-third 
holding the office for life and re-electing the other two-thirds. 
Three classes were formed: the class of natural science, the 
class of moral science, and the class of literature and the fine 
arts. Historical science was not admitted—in fact, it scarcely 
existed. This, the handiwork of the Convention, was modified 
by the First Consul. He looked with a by no means friendly 
eye upon a body whose operations tended to the development 
of free thought. He required that all elections should receive 
his sanction. With better reason, he increased the number of 
classes to four, and found a place for history. This organisa- 
tion lasted from 1803 to 1816. The republic and the empire 
had passed away, the monarchy had been restored; and 
Louis XVIII., hating everything that was not of Bourbon 
origin, reconstituted the Institute. Bonaparte, the arbitrary 
First Consul, had not attempted to deprive any of the members 
of their title: Louis, the constitutional sovereign, was more 
bigoted and more venturesome. Twenty-two members he 
thus degraded, among them the painter David, Carnot, and 
Sieyés. In their place, seventeen persons were appointed to 
an honour which has no value save when conferred by those 
who alone had the right to confer it. The results were what 
might have been expected. The serene atmosphere of science 
was troubled with the storms of political struggles. Rival 
princes had their rival candidates. The political and the re- 
ligious prejudices of the time, instead of being kept aloof from 
the Institute, reigned supreme there. Science, art, and letters 
became the things least valued by the members. To them 
the chief privilege of membership consisted in the right to 
wear an embroidered dress and a sword. The revolution of 
1830 brought better days. Guizot restored the department of 
moral science which had disappeared since 1808. Before this 
the word Academy had been revived and applied to the 
different departments, as it is to this day. Between 1830 and 
1848 the Institute greatly increased in importance. It was no 
longer the creature of political intrigues, nor the focus of 
political intrigue. Arago and Thierry had added to its re- 
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nown. After the revolution of 1848, General Cavaignac 
besought the aid of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science against the Socialist doctrines which prevailed. The 
Academy responded by producing a number of tracts, little 
read, and which scarcely added to its dignity. It is during 
the second empire, if we are to believe M. Renan, that the 
Institute has reached its climax of activity, and usefulness, 
and dignity. At the present time, the Institute consists of 
five academies. The French Academy, founded by Richelieu, 
in 1635, and consisting of forty members; the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, founded by Colbert, in 1663, 
and having forty titular and ten free members, eight foreign 
associates, and fifty correspondents; the Academy of Sciences, 
founded by Colbert, in 1666, with sixty-five titular and ten 
free members, eight foreign associates, and ninety-two cor- 
respondents; the Academy of Fine Arts, formed between 
1648 and 1671, by the union of the three Academies of Sculp- 
ture and Painting, Music, and Architecture, and having forty 
titular and ten free members, ten foreign associates, and 
forty correspondents, and the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science, with forty titular and ten free members, six foreign 
associates, and thirty to forty correspondents. The Institute 
is governed byacommission composed of a president, secretary, 
treasurer, and all the members. Every two years the entire 
Institute is called to award a prize of 800/. given by the 
Emperor “‘ for the work or the discovery most worthy of 
honour or of greatest use to the country, produced during the 
six preceding last years.” Each of the academies proposes a 
candidate, for whom the entire Institute votes. 

Of the Académie Frrangaise, as the most important of the 
five, we must speak more fully. To belong to ‘the Forty” 
members of whom it consists, is the highest ambition of the 
French man of letters. At the head of them stands the 
veteran Villemain, now a man of seventy-eight years. He 
was elected forty-seven years ago, and has been its secretary 
for thirty-three years. He is emphatically the man of the 
Academy ; and though, when he dies, he will be succeeded, he 
can scarcely be replaced. Lamartine is his junior as an asso- 
ciate by eight years, Thiers by twelve, Guizot by fifteen, 
Victor Hugo by twenty. A large majority of the present 
members have been elected since 1841. Since 1850, the 
Count de Montalembert; M. Berryer, the batonnier of the Paris 
bar; M. Dupanloup, the Ultramontane Bishop of Orleans ; the 
Due de Broglie, author of the magnificent work L’Eylise et 
Umpire; Octave Feuillet, the dramatist; Prevost Paradol 
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and Cuivillier Fleury, the journalists, have been added to this 
representative chamber of French genius. Academicians can 
fight occasionally, no less than theologians. In 1824 the 
Académie had for secretary a certain M. Auger, who was a 
very Torquemada of letters. He raged furiously against the 
romantic drama. He borrowed the terminology of divinity, 
and anathematised the “‘ heretics”” who had set themselves 
against the ‘‘ orthodox” classicists. He was probably more 
than half mad. He committed suicide in 1829, just in time 
to escape the shame of seeing Lamartine, the Romanticist, 
elected one of the Forty. Athanasius might survive the im- 
perial adoption of Arius; Auger could not have survived the 
election of Lamartine. He was succeeded by two men, nearly 
as prejudiced and violent as himself, who, fortunately for the 
Académie, occupied the post of secretary only six years be- 
tween them. They gave place, in 1835, to Villemain; and 
from that time the Académie became catholic instead of 
sectarian. There are no longer the personal controversies 
which used to rage, so little to the credit of literature. The 
summer sittings are even somewhat dull. Most of the 
members are away, and those who are in town are compelled 
to fall back upon that picce de résistance of many a year—the 
new French Dictionary. It will possibly be finished some 
day; though, as the whole of French literature is ransacked to 
supply illustrations of a single word, the prospect of comple- 
tion is at least very remote. In the winter the sittings are 
far more lively. The political members have returned ; and 
animated groups gather round the fireplace and discourse so 
eagerly that M. Villemain finds it difficult to obtain their at- 
tention to the business of the day. January passed, the real 
hard labour of the Académie begins, since the works sent in 
by the competitors for the various prizes have then to be 
examined. The Académie is rich. The State allows it over 
3,400/. a-year, and this sum is devoted to rewarding merit. 
There are a large number of private bequests. For instance, 
800/. is awarded to the poor Frenchman who has performed 
the most virtuous action during the preceding year—an 
example which Mr. Disraeli may quote as a precedent the 
next time that he bestows a pair of breeches upon the best 
behaved labourer at Hughenden. M. Montjoi, the founder of 
the above prize, left also 8001. a-year for the Frenchman who, 
during the preceding year, has written the book most useful to 
morals—a prize for which French novelists would find it very 
hard to qualify. Then there are prizes for the best historical 
works of the year, for the best translation from the classics, 
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for the bestdrama. The clerical members of the Académie are 
not seldom troublesome. Lacordaire was eccentric ; Dupan- 
loup is bigoted. It was he who wrote and canvassed against 
the election of M. Littré; it was he who, during a discussion 
upon some works of Luther’s, devoted the Reformer to the 
nethermost gods. There is rather too much of canvassing 
when a fauteuil becomes vacant. The election loses much of 
its value when it loses its spontaneousness. Canvassing does 
not always succeed even when the candidate is most influen- 
tial. Napoleon III. probably reckons among the greatest 
disappointments of his life the refusal of the Forty to elect 
the author of the Life of Julius Cesar. 

As the Institute is the first literary fraternity, so the Poly- 
technique claims to be the first scientific school in the world. 
It was founded in the early days of the great Revolution. It 
speedily became celebrated. When the Peace of Amiens was 
broken, and war began afresh between France and England, 
the Ecole Polytechnique subscribed 1201. towards the cost of 
the expedition. It did better. It sent out thirty-nine of its 
pupils with the expedition. Bonaparte recognises the import- 
ance of the Polytechnique. It gave itself up too much to 
politics, and the scholars too often disturbed the public peace. 
He converted the school into a barrack, and subjected the 
schools to military discipline. The school became thence- 
forward a thorough military institution. He found a local 
habitation for it in the Collége de Navarre, where old Jean 
Gerson, Richelieu, and Bossuet, were educated. Government 
made a grant of nearly 1,700/. in aid of scholars who required 
help, and a further sum of 1,200/. annually for the first forty 
pupils in the list of merit. In 1814 the pupils offered eight 
artillery horses entirely equipped, and subsequently volun- 
teered to go themselves and fight in the French army. 
Napoleon replied that he was not yet reduced to kill the 
goose that laid his golden eggs. He availed himself of their 
services by forming them into three batteries of National 
Guard Artillery for the defence of Paris. Probably neither 
he nor they contemplated seeing actual warfare in that capa- 
city. Nevertheless, on March 30, they held the Avenue of 
Vincennes, and kept in check the enemy who endeavoured to 
take Paris on that side. During the revolution of the three 
days the school again saw fighting. The pupils mixed with 
the people, who made captains of them. One of them was 
killed in an attack upon a barrack, and his name is kept in 
memory by the Rue Vanneau. In 1848 as in 1830, the Poly- 
technique was again active, and the Provisional Governmen 
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made use of its youthful energy. As a military school it has 
the highest possible reputation. Nearly all the most dis- 
tinguished commanders of France were educated there. 
Foreign powers have repeatedly sought for their young 
subjects the privilege of pursuing in the Polytechnique the 
course of military studies there prescribed. 
Turning from military to civil education, we find Paris still 
maintaining her high reputation. Immediately after the 
Revolution of 1830, the Ecole Polytechnique, flushed with 
the glory which it had obtained at the barricades, resolved 
to open a more peaceful road to liberty than that which it 
had been just following. Scarcely was the street battle over, 
when the Polytechnique pupils, meeting at the Hotel de Ville, 
founded an association—the Association Polytechnique, with 
the motto, ‘‘ Pour la patrie, la science, et la gloire.” M. Victor 
de Tracy, afterwards Minister of Marine, was the first presi- 
dent. M. Auguste Comte, afterwards to be known as the 
founder of a new school of philosophy, was the first secretary. 
The most active promoter of it was M. Perdonnet, a contri- 
butor to the Paris Guide, and who died full of years and 
honours a few weeks ago. How zealously and successfully 
he worked may be gathered from the fact, that whereas in 
1834 eight courses of lectures were sufficient for the Parisians, 
in 1867 two hundred professors gave gratuitously one hundred 
and fifty courses to the working-men of the capital. Every 
evening at the Ecole Centrale, and at nearly a dozen other 
places, lectures are delivered in the French language in arith- 
metic, geometry, mechanics, chemistry, physics, grammar, 
and other subjects. The pupils have lessons set them. At 
the end of the year there is a public distribution of prizes. 
The public conferences in connection with this association 
have become famous. It was here that M. de Lesseps had 
to explain three times over in the course of the same evening, 
so great was the crowd gathered to hear him, his scheme for 
piercing the Isthmus of Suez, now in the way of being 
realised. Many a now wealthy Frenchman owes his rise 
and prosperity to this association. M. Perdonnet loved to 
tell how persons elegantly dressed would come to him and 
say, “‘ Do you not remember me? Iam an old working-man 
pupil of yours. Thanks to your instruction, Iam become a 
master and a rich man.” All this good has been effected 
with a capital of only 10,000/. It will be a proud day for 
South Kensington when its schools, on which so much money 
has been lavished, can show works at all to be compared with 
those obtained by M. Perdonnet and his colleagues. 
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Education. 


While military and technical education thus flourishes in 
France, education in the more general sense of the word 
languishes. On this point M. Frédéric Morin has written 
very strongly in the Paris Guide. He says that the literary 
and instructed public, the public which judges ideas and all 
intellectual matters, as distinct from the ordinary crowd, 
become fewer in number and lower in character every day. - 
The class from which it ought to be recruited, the men of 
wealth and leisure, have too often given themselves up either 
to clerical -intolerance or to sensual dissipation; they too 
often furnish pupils to the Jesuit, members to the Jockey 
Club, and above all countless readers of the filthy auto- 
biographies of courtesans, which multiply like a poisonous 
vegetation, and which always reach a fourth edition. ‘“ To- 
day,” adds M. Morin, “we say it with a profound sorrow, 
but with a still more profound conviction, there are not in 
France four hundred persons who have gone through the 
studies necessary, not to write, but to understand at all 
intimately a book or an article on high philosophy. There 
are not a thousand who are up to the level of a seriously 
written work on general history.” M. Morin finds no com- 
pensation among the lower class for this unfortunate condi- 
tion of the upper class. True, the bourgeoisie of the small 
towns seem to desire instruction; but the education given at 
the primary schools is wretchedly insufficient. According to 
the report drawn up by M. Charles Robert a few years ago, 
the number of persons who could neither read nor write was in 
some departments—as le Cher and le Gard, three-fourths of 
the population ; in some, as Indre, five-sixths; in some, as 
the Loire-Inférieure and the Céotes-du-Nord, nine-tenths. The 
returns for 1865-66 somewhat modify M. Robert’s figures ; 
but, lamentable to relate, they have changed for the worse in 
no fewer than twenty departments. In one commune of the 
Charente-Inférieure, out of 1,200 inhabitants, only six knew 
how to spell; in one commune of Vienne, containing 2,000 
inhabitants, not one could read, except a few rich families 
which owned the land. Thus, by the side of a few thousands 
of persons more or less educated, there are millions who 
are living almost in a savage state. ‘‘A savage state,” 
“barbarism,” are indeed the very terms used by Govern- 
ment officials in their reports upon the education of the 
people. After this M. Morin can scarcely be accused of 
exaggeration when parodying the first Napoleon’s famous 
prophecy, in fifty years Europe will be either republican or 
Cossacks, he predicts “‘ in ten years France will be either an 
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active people of free citizens, or an inert crowd of corrupt 
barbarians.” 

Is it by an unintentional sarcasm that the two words ‘‘ The 
Sorbonne” are made the very next to those we have just 
quoted? M. Vacherot, at all events, does not look to the 
Sorbonne to supply the deficiencies which M. Morin has 
described in such doleful language. ‘‘ The god of the Sor- 
bonne,” he says, “no one can mistake, for he has uttered 
oracles; and what oracles during 600 years’ oppression of 
thought? That god is Theology.... History has deter- 
mined that theology and Sorbonne shall be synonymous 
words, and a philosopher of our own time has spoken every- 
body’s language when he gave the name of ‘The Sorbonne 
and Philosophy’ to a celebrated article, in which he opposed 
modern science to ancient authority.” Founded in 1250 by 
Robert of Sorbon, a small town in the Ardennes, at first a 
simple doctor, but later a chaplain of St. Louis, its object 
was to teach the science of the day—theology. It soon became 
famous throughout Europe for its disputations. It became 
famous, though not illustrious, in other ways. It was the 
Sorbonne which condemned Joan of Are as a witch, and 
craved of the Duke of Bedford the privilege of burning her. 
It was the Sorbonne which defended the murder of Louis 
of Orleans. It was the Sorbonne which declared in favour 
of the Ligue, the Guises, and Spain, against Henry III. and 
Henry I[V.; preached up a rebellion, and condemned the sup- 
porters of those two kings to eternal perdition. It felt the 
powerful influence of Richelieu, and under his patronage 
became Gallican, and opposed the pretensions of Rome. Let 
it be mentioned to its credit that the Sorbonne, so far as it 
dared, sided with the Jansenists, against the Jesuits. More 
recently it has shown itself susceptible to modern enlighten- 
ment. After the first empire it showed wonderful vigour and 
courage. It combated the reactionary policy of the Restora- 
tion. It took an active part in the Revolution of July. It 
was at the Sorbonne that Cousin delivered his course of 
brilliant lectures which aroused such an indescribable en- 
thusiasm in Paris. Many of the foremost writers of to-day 
are Sorbonnistes. In truth, the old, the real Sorbonne, the 
temple of scholastic theology, has fallen beneath the blows 
of the eighteenth century. Its ancient life began to leave it 
when Richelieu built up its material fabric. That was a true 
prophecy which was then spoken :— 

“ Tnstaurata ruet jamjam Sorbona. Caduca 
Dum fuit, inconcussa stetit, renovata peribit.”’ 





The Corps Législatif. 


It is only when its sons abandon the traditions of tle Sor- 
bonne that they are able to influence their generation. 

The Palais Bourbon, where the Corps Législatif holds its 
sittings, is but a few minutes’ walk from the Institute. 
The money which it has cost would cover the area with 
gold. After enormous sums had been spent upon the old 
palace, it was in 1814 restored to the Prince de Condé, to 
whose family it had belonged before the Revolution. It was 
rented of him by the Government for the use of the Parlia- 
ment, and he was paid nearly 5,000/. a-year. Eventually his 
property, and that of the Duc d’Aumale, which adjoined, 
were purchased for about 420,000/. The place was then re- 
built, and the present structure erected. M. Louis Ulbach 
has given a spirited description of the spectacle which the 
Palace presents when the chamber is sitting. The hour of 
opening is two p.m. ‘The President’s procession is quite im- 
posing. First come two ushers, clothed in black, with 
folded hat under the arm, steel chain round the neck, and 
steel-handled sword at the side. Then comes the President 
himself, escorted by a lieutenant, a sub-lieutenant, and fol- 
lowed by several secretaries. This cortége, which is not unlike 
that of our own Speaker, is in one respect very dissimilar. It 
has to pass through a double line of soldiers, instead of by 
the two policemen who guard the British House of Commons. 
As soon as the President has entered the chamber, a crowd of 
ushers disperse themselves in all directions, crying, ‘ The 
House is sitting, gentlemen; the President has taken his 
seat.” (‘* En séance, messieurs! M. le President est au fauteuil.’’) 
On seating himself, the President places his hat on the desk 
before him, and, should the sitting become too stormy for him 
to control, he places the hat upon his head. This, however, 
happens veryrarely. Two enormous mahogany doors, studded 
with golden stars, give admission to the deputies. The 
chamber is a semicircle, and is decorated with twenty Ionic 
columns of white Carrara marble, with gilded bronze capitals. It 
is lighted by a glass roof ; the walls are of red Pyrenean marble, 
and the floor is paved with blue-veined marble. The circum- 
ference is divided into fan-like sections, and each section 
contains a bench, which includes four seats covered with 
amaranth cloth. There are ten rows of benches in each 
section. Every deputy has his rostrum, his desk, and accom- 
panying furniture. The front rowis reserved for the Govern- 
ment commissioners and members of the commissions. As 
soon as the President enters the chamber, the members who 
are already there uncover; and should any of them forget to 
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do so, the usher shouts, ‘‘ Off with your hat!” (‘Chapeau bas.”) 
On each side of the President’s chair are the secretaries of 
the chamber, the editors’ secretaries, and the chief of the 
official reporting staff. The tribune, restored within the last 
few months, is of mahogany, and looks like a counter. On 
the right side of it is a writer, who sits for a quarter of an 
hour and then retires, leaving his place to be filled by a suc- 
cessor. On the left side is a rouleur, who remains only two 
minutes at a time, and then leaves to copy out his notes, 
which occupy about thirty-five lines in the Moniteur. The 
reviser reads the notes of the roulewr and corrects them when 
necessary. The reporters are about a dozen in number. 
This, of course, is very small compared with the number of 
reporters in the House of Commons; the difference is explained 
by the fact that no French newspaper is allowed to publish a 
report of its own, but is forced to take that supplied by the 
official shorthand writers, and which is generally twenty-four 
hours late. This delay gives the deputies an opportunity of 
correcting the reports of their speeches. M. Berryer never 
takes the trouble to do so. It is different with most of the 
deputies—notably M. Jules Favre and M. Thiers. The last 
often remains half the night correcting the proofs which are 
supplied to him. M. Thiers is as popular as he is careful. 
When he speaks there is an enormous demand for the eighteen 
seats allotted to strangers. The day when he made his great 
speech upon Germany a single seat fetched more than 51. 
On other occasions of less interest, a couple of pounds will be 
given to the man who acts as locum tenens. 

There are 280 deputies. ‘‘ They are,” says M. Ulbach, 
sarcastically, ‘elected by direct universal suffrage—which is 
the voice of God, as every one knows. Also, except at Paris, 
where scepticism renders the voice of Heaven somewhat 
hoarse, the elections are generally providentially favourable 
to the powers that be. Government never interferes with the 
choice of the electors, except to direct it. To this end, it 
openly patronises certain candidates.” The great majority of 
the deputies are supporters of the Government, and the Oppo- 
sition can count only about fifty-two votes. This, however, 
is a large increase upon the number which existed in the 
chamber previously to the general election of 1863. At that 
time the opponents of the Government were not more than 
half a dozen. M. Thiers is the most famous of the present 
Opposition. He sits on the second row of the second section. 
M. Berryer, the ornament of the French bar, and its leader, 
M. Ulbach likens to an old lion. When he rises to speak, he 
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is nervous and hesitating; but the first words spoken, the 
first powder burnt, all his shyness vanishes, and he soon 
obtains the mastery over his audience. He has no papers, no 
memoranda; his memory is the arsenal whence he draws his 
weapons. His arguments issue forth like grape shot from a 
gun. He is the last of the classic orators. His worthy com- 
petitors and colleague, Jules Favre—that other great light of 
the French bar—is one of the orators whom the Government 
most dreads. Proudhon, listening to him, once exclaimed, 
“Tt is miraculous!” He sits by the side of his friend, M. 
Garnier Pages. They are two rows behind M. Thiers. 
Garnier Pagés is not the only member of the Provisional 
Government of 1848 who has a seat in the chamber. MM. 
Marie and Carnot have obtained admission into the same 
august assembly. Eugéne Pelletan, Ernest Picard, Glais- 
Bizoin, rank, after Thiers, Berryer, and Favre, among the 
leading opponents of the Government. Two Opposition jour- 
nalists, M. Havin, of the Siécle, and M. Guéroult, of the 
Opinion Nationale, are also deputies. Chief among the 
Government orators is of course M. Rouher, Minister of 
State— or Vice-Emperor, as he is often named; perhaps the 
most powerful statesman, though certainly not the most suc- 
cessful, since Mazarin. That he is eloquent, there can be no 
question ; and his eloquence is all the more conspicuous by 
reason of the feeble oratory of most of the Government sup- 
porters. One of these, listening to the minister a little while 
ago, exclaimed, “It is Demosthenes!” ‘‘ Yes,” was the 
witty reply—referring to the harshness of M. Rouher’s voice 
—‘‘ Demosthenes before the pebbles!” There is one politician 
and orator who has, if we are to judge from his present 
position, ruined his career. It is M. Ollivier, who, having 
been elected as an Opposition member, has of late coquetted 
with the Imperialists. He has forfeited the confidence of the 
first ; he has not gained the confidence of the second. He 
was not born to be the successor of Mirabeau, nor to fill the 
difficult part, to which he has aspired, of mediator between 
the sovereign and the people. M. Ulbach ironically styles 
him “‘ Minister in pariibus.” In Paris, the Lords and Commons 
(Senators and Deputies) do not sit in the same building. 
While the deputies are lodged in the Palais Bourbon, the 
senators have to go some way farther off from the centre of 
Paris. The Luxembourg Palace is their place of meeting. 
The picture-gallery in that palace is, though longo intervallo, 
next in importance to the Louvre. It contains exclusively the 
works of modern masters. During 1848, Louis Blanc and the 
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working-men delegates held their sittings here, and discussed 
the most important problems of social economy to very little 
purpose. The blouse has given way to the coronet. The 
Luxembourg is now occupied by the Senate of the empire. In 
the adjoining chapel are celebrated the marriages of senators 
and of members of their families. The ‘‘ coronet,” however, 
is not an essential passport to the Senate. This body repre- 
sents the aristocracy of France in the highest sense of the 
word. Not birth only, but genius, valour, distinguished ser- 
vices entitle to a seat. Victor Hugo is a senator, and is 
absent from the Luxembourg only because he is self-exiled 
from France. Villemain, the veteran littérateur,is a senator; so 
was Cousin. The Broglies and Montalembert are senators 
as much by virtue of their talents as of their illustrious birth. 
The number of senators varies from time to time, according to 
losses by death and gains by Imperial appointment. Usually 
there are about 150, all of whom receive an annual pension of 
1,200/. Princes of the Imperial family, admirals, marshals, 
and cardinals are ex-officio senators. Cardinal Bonnechose is 
one of the most eloquent members at the present time. The 
officers are, a president, five vice-presidents, a grand referend- 
ary, and a secretary. The Senate being constituted as it is, 
and not a mere hereditary chamber, it may easily be imagined 
that the debates are well worth reading. They have ceased to 
be as amusing as they were, since the death of the eccentric 
Marquis de Boissy, who carried hatred of England to the 
extreme of absurdity. 

To an Englishman the Parliament naturally suggests the 
Press. In France there is no such intimate connection be- 
tween those two institutions as there is in England. One 
cause of this difference we have mentioned. The journals are 
forbidden to publish their own reports of the debates. The 
newspaper press is indeed sorely fettered in France. The 
limits between lawful comment, and “ inciting to hatred and 
contempt,” are as narrow as is, according to Dryden, the 
partition between madness and great wits. It is bad enough 
for a journalist to have to publish, without the right to 
reply, some long-winded communiqué from some touchy official. 
It is still worse to receive an avertissement. It is the worst 
of all to be summarily suppressed. Seeing how journalism 
has been persecuted in France, it is surprising that it should 
be as flourishing and vigorous as it is. The surprise is 
greater when we remember that Frenchmen do not advertise 
in their journals as Englishmen do in theirs. A French 
journal can never become a lucrative property, such as many 
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even of the provincial English journals have become. More- 
over, this kind of property is in France always extremely 
unsafe. When a minister can destroy with a stroke of his 
pen property worth some thousands sterling, few persons 
would invest in it though for a pecuniary motive. But 
sweet are the uses of adversity. The Paris journalist has by 
constant exposure to danger attained the perfection of skill. 
No one so well as he knows how to suggest the thought which 
he does not venture to pronounce. No one knows so well 
how to render an opponent ridiculous even while assuming 
an attitude of the most perfect courtesy. No one knows so 
well how to veil a sarcasm in a compliment, to conceal the 
barbed arrow that, when discharged, will stick fast and deep. 
In England we deal straightforward blows in a somewhat 
brutal fashion. In France criticism is an accomplishment 
requiring the highest skill. Between English and French 
criticism there is as much difference as there is between the 
fisticuffs of the prizefighter and the rapier thrusts of the 
duellist. During the last few years the Press has enjoyed 
greater freedom than it formerly possessed. The successors 
of the Due de Persigny in the Ministry of the Interior have 
been warned by the intense unpopularity of that statesman 
to hold a lighter hand upon the journalist. True, Press 
prosecutions are still almost of weekly occurrence; but, as a 
rule, the sentences are light, most generally a small fine, 
repaid by the increased notoriety which the trial has given to 
the objectionable paper. There are at the present time, we 
believe, twenty-one political journals published daily, and of 
these no fewer than twelve have been started during the pre- 
sent reign. The great majority of them are opposed to the 
Government, and the circulation of an anti-Imperial journal 
is immensely larger than that of one devoted to the empire. 
During the recent Italian crisis French intervention was sup- 
ported by several journals which usually oppose the Imperial 
policy. For once the Ultramontanes and the militaires were 
agreed, and joined with the Government organs in upholding 
the expedition to Rome. But it was stated by the Liberté 
that the circulation of the journals opposed to intervention 
was nearly double that of the journals which supported it. 
The most widely-read political daily paper is undoubtedly 
the Siecle, which was started in 1836. It has a circulation of 
between forty and fifty thousand. It is thoroughly liberal, 
and its sources of information are good. As already stated, 
its chief editor, M. Havin, is a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Figaro has a circulation nearly as large as 
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that of the Sidcle, but appeals to a different class of readers, 
those who care for gossip and fiction rather than politics. Of 
the same kind, though lower in quality, are the Petit Journal, 
the Journal pour Tous, the Petite Presse, and others, whose 
combined circulation must be reckoned by hundreds of 
thousands. Second in the list of political papers is the 
Liberté. This journal was established in 1865, and after nine 
months’ existence was on the point of expiring, when M. Emile 
de Girardin bought it, and by the vigour of his writing and 
the exclusiveness of his information, as well as, no doubt, by 
the lowness of its price, he has brought it up to a circulation 
of over 30,000. It need scarcely be said that its politics 
are liberal, and in fact democratic. Napoleon has no more 
formidable foe among Paris Press-men than M. de Girardin. 
Recently this well-known writer has lost one of the most 
brilliant members of his staff, M. Clément Duvernois, who, 
differing from his chief in his opinion of the Emperor's 
policy, has started a paper of his own—the Epoque. It has 
not been a very successful speculation. Its circulation is 
only about 7,000 a-day, and its founder’s Imperialism has 
just been unworthily rewarded by a Government prosecution 
for publishing false news. Between MM. de Girardin and 
Duvernois there is still, according to all appearances, perfect 
friendship. The Liberté and the Epoque constantly criticise 
each other’s articles, but always in a friendly and gentlemanly 
style. It would be well if some of our own journals, both 
metropolitan and provincial, would imitate this example. 
By far the oldest of the French daily papers is the Gazette 
de France. It was established in 1631 by the physician of 
Louis XIIi. Its circulation at the present time is small. 
The Moniteur and the Journal des Débats were established in 
1789. The first, as all the world knows, is the official organ 
of the Government. Pecuniarily it is a failure; officially 
even, it is little better. Terrible were the sarcasms directed 
against it when day after day during the late Italian crisis it 
appeared without any information upon the topic which filled 
every mind and mouth. Of late years an evening edition of 
the Moniteur has been published at a sou; and the publishers 
have obtained a concession from the post-oftice by which this 
journal is carried free to all parts of the country. In other 
words, the country is taxed in order that the Government may 
propagate its views the more readily. ‘To this arrangement 
other journalists naturally though vainly object. The Deébats 
has had a splendid career. Chateaubriand was at one time its 
editor. For many years most of the distinguished littérateurs 
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of France have written in it. At the present time its staff 
includes Michel Chevalier, Chasles (of Pascal-Newton cele- 
brity), Cuivilier Fleury, Saint Mare Girardin, Jules Janin, 
Laboulaye, John Lemoinne, Prévost Paradol, Ernest Renan, 
and Taine. Nevertheless its circulation is far less than it 
was. This may be due perhaps in some measure to the high 
price which the publishers still maintain; but it is due also 
to the fact, that while its news is somewhat meagre and late, 
its articles are written for scholars rather than for the public. 
Nevertheless there is perhaps no Paris journal which has so 
many readers in England as the Débats. It is worthy of 
note that between 1789, the year of Revolution, and 1815, the 
year which saw the downfall of the First Empire, no new 
journal was started, or at least, if there were any, none now 
survive. The Constitutionnel was originated in the last men- 
tioned year; and in 1851, being then in a struggling condi- 
tion, it was bought by the notorious Dr. Véron, now recently 
dead. He employed Eugéne Sue at a payment of 4,0001. 
to write a novel in the paper, and “The Wandering Jew” 
speedily raised the circulation at once by 30,000 a day, and 
helped to make the doctor’s, fortune. Until recently M. Sainte- 
Beuve, prince of critics, used to write in the Constitutionnel, 
and his Causeries de Lundi, some of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the art of criticism ever published, appeared 
here. His withdrawal from the staff of this journal must, 
one would suppose, have been a serious loss. The Presse 
was founded in 1836 by Emile de Girardin, and by him carried 
on for twenty years. In politics it is almost identical with 
the Constitutionnel. Both of these journals, as well as the 
Patrie, founded in 1841, and the Etendard, founded in 1866, 
belong to the class called semi-official, or “ officious,” or 
“inspired.” The last-mentioned paper frequently contains 
important information which is withheld from the Moniteur. 
Nevertheless it is not more popular than the other Govern- 
ment organs, and its proprietors are compelled to attract pur- 
chasers by supplying gratuitously a little daily journal of 
gossip called the Petite Presse, and a beautifully illustrated 
weekly paper, the Monde Illustré. The Union is one of the 
least read Paris journals. It is a sort of evening Gazette de 
France, and has no influence. The Opinion Nationale was 
started during the war of 1859, and has always been devoted 
to the cause of Italian unity. It is believed to be inspired 
by Prince Napoleon, King Victor Emmanuel’s son-in-law. 
Its antithesis the Monde is the organ of the Ultramontane 
party, and has taken the place of the Univers, which on 
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account of the violence of its editor, M. Louis Veuillot, was 
suppressed by the Government. The Temps is an old journal 
revived in 1861. It is democratic, and contains some of the 
best writing in French journalism. No one knows better 
than its editor, M. Nefftzer, how to insinuate that which it 
would be dangerous to say. The London correspondent of 
the Temps is M. Louis Blane, and to that journal he sent all 
the excellent letters on England, which have been recently 
republished. The France has been in existence just seven 
years. A very distinguished man, the Viscount de la Guer- 
roniére, the author of several notable pamphlets, written by 
imperial command, directs the politics of this journal. The 
France is supposed to represent more particularly the ideas 
of the Empress. The Arenir National is another of the 
liberal journals founded within the present decade. Though 
only five years old, it has a large circulation. As we write, 
the Government has done its best to increase that circulation 
by prosecuting the journal for an article protesting against 
French intervention at Rome. Finally, there is, or rather 
was, the Situation, which after a few months of troubled 
existence disappeared last autumn. 

Paris journals do not constitute the whole of Paris jour- 
nalism. That city having been for many years the political 
capital of Europe, no provincial French paper and no foreign 
paper of any importance is without a Paris correspondent. 
The leading Continental journal, the Indépendance Belge, has 
no fewer than twenty-two such correspondents, the Augsburg 
Gazette has eight, the Cologne Gazette three. The English 
journals are content with one. The Paris correspondent of 
the Times has filled that post more than thirty years, and is 
long past his work. If its ‘other portions were no better 
written than its Paris correspondence, the Times would 
speedily cease to be the leading journal. The correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph often excites laughter by his inordinate 
vanity. Nevertheless he is a well-informed writer, and fre- 
quently receives intelligence which the Government desires to 
make known indirectly. The relations between the French 
Government and the Telegraph are commonly supposed to be 
very intimate. This paper enjoys the privilege of sale on the 
Boulevards. The Morning Post, no less than the Daily Tele- 
graph, has close ties with the Tuileries, and its correspondent 
is a frequent visitor at the office of the Minister of Finances. 
The correspondent of the Daily News has long held that 
position, rather too long perhaps for the interests of his 
employer. He is to be seen any day writing his letter at one 
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of the cafés, near the Bourse. The wife of this gentleman is 
correspondent to some of the English provincial journals. 
The correspondent of the Morning Star also is a lady. Most 
notable of all these writers, was, until a few months ago, 
‘‘ Father Prout,” ex-Jesuit, novelist, wit, and Paris corre- 
spondent of the Globe. His place has been taken, but scarcely 
filled, by a gentleman who is also correspondent of several 
other English and some Indian journals. With so many pens 
at work, often revealing things which it was wished to keep 
secret, a paternal government, like that of France, must 
find plenty of occupation in the way of inspection. This 
operation is most rigorously performed. Every foreign journal 
that enters France is carefully read by some four or five 
officials, beginning with a secretary, and ending, in cases of 
doubt, with the Minister of the Interior himself. An objec- 
tionable phrase, or an indiscreet revelation, is sufficient to 
secure condemnation and suppression. The subscribers must 
go without their journal for that day. It is impossible that 
any obnoxious newspaper can circulate by accident. The 
block system—to borrow a term from railway signalling— 
prevails. It is assumed that all is wrong until the signal 
‘fall right” is given. No foreign journal leaves the Post 
Office until the Home Office has sent its permission. There 
is one exception to this rule. The Times is allowed to circu- 
late without previous inspection. Napoleon’s long residence 
in England has taught him how much Englishmen’ are 
annoyed if they fail to see their favourite journal. He, him- 
self, was, until lately, a daily reader of it. His interest has 
perhaps, diminished for the same reason that the innocuous 
ness of the Times has increased. A Paris correspondent, 
who, when the whole Continent threatens to blaze with war, 
ean fill his letter with statistics about the wine trade, is cer- 
tainly not likely to set the Seine on fire. 

Some twelve years ago there used to be a story omments’ in 
Oxford common-rooms, told at the expense of certain nations 
in Europe, and of a certain ecclesiastical party in England. 
It was said that one of the leaders of the “‘ Tract ” movement 
had gone to Russia in order to see what could be done towards 
effecting a union between the Greek and Engiish Churches, 
and that on his travels he met with a Russian who showed 
great interest in the matter. The story went on to say that 
the Englishman brought the Russian to England, and made a 
great feast for him at Oxford, to which Pusey, and Newman, 
and Keble, and Williams, and all the other great lights of 
the party were invited. At dessert it was noticed that the 
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guest of the evening “took a back hander,” that is, when the 
bottle came round to him he filled his glass, drained it, and 
filled it again, before he passed the bottle on. In this way 
the Russian drank just twice as much as the Englishmen, 
but on the principle in vino veritas, only as much as was good 
for the interests of truth. Evidently it was an Eastern 
custom, and the other guests being catholic in their sym- 
pathies took no notice of it. Conversation became earnest. 
The host started for discussion the important question—How 
far may an English Churchman conform to the religious ser- 
vices of another church when he is in a foreign land? The 
Russian, warmed by the subject and by his port, broke silence, 
and every one was hushed as he spoke. ‘‘ Conformity,” he 
said, in broken English, ‘that has always been my rule. 
When I am in Russia, I am a member of the Greek Church. 
When I am in Turkey, Iam a Mahometan, and have three, 
four, five wives. When I am in France, I am no religion at 
all—the religion of the country; and when I am in England, 
I say ”—here followed the national oath. The story does not 
mention if the party thereupon broke up ; but it will be noticed, 
and this is our object in quoting it now, that this very catholic, 
not to say cosmopolitan theologian, assumed that France was 
without any religion at all. This is an enormous mistake. 
Let any one travel through the rural districts of France on a 
religious festival, as the present writer has done, and he will 
find the churches thronged with devout worshippers. In 
Paris devotion is not so general, and the English visitor will 
be struck with the crowds of pleasure-takers thronging the 
Boulevards, and lounging in the Champs Elysées as he walks 
to one of the English churches. Yet he would be in error if 
he were to assume that all these people were without religion, 
or neglected worship. The fact is, that while he slept they 
were at their prayers. Early mass is the principal service 
in all Roman Catholic countries, and, that heard, even the 
devout feel at liberty to enter upon secular employments and 
amusements. ‘Taking, however, the most liberal estimate of 
our neighbours’ devotion, it must be confessed that a large 
number of them seem to have scarcely any at all. The men 
as a rule do not enter a church from one year’s end to 
another. Perhaps a few may be seen in the dense throng of 
people, who, struggling up the aisle of Notre Dame or the 
Madeleine on Good Friday, kneel to kiss the relics offered for 
their adoration, drop their sous into the open box close by, 
and then pass on. But the great majority of them ignore 
religion altogether. It is not an Englishman nor a Protestant 
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who tells us that young men, on the eve of marriage, when, 
according to the law of the Church, they ought to go to con- 
fession, hire deputies to confess for them, and to obtain the 
necessary voucher by a fraud. In truth so little—we do not 
say devotion—but bare knowledge of Christianity, is there 
among the young men of Paris, that, painfully irreverent and 
even blasphemous as the book appears to us, it is question- 
able if Renan’s Vie de Jésus will not do more good than harm 
by presenting to the youth of France a model of purity and 
goodness with which they were entirely unacquainted. How 
little progress religion is making in Paris may be judged from 
the small number of new churches which are to be found 
there. Paris has been almost rebuilt within the last thirty 
years; new streets, new squares, new markets, new boule- 
vards, new theatres, new palaces, are to be seen on every 
hand, but the new churches are rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 
There is St. Clotilde, near the Palais Bourbon, and the just- 
opened church of the Holy Trinity in the Chaussée d’Antin 
on the still unfinished Augustinian church in the Boulevart 
Malesherbes. But these are exceptions. Of church decora- 
tion and restoration there is, indeed, no lack, as Notre Dame 
and St. Denis—the Westminster Abbey of Paris—will bear 
witness. But it is questionable if religion has much part in 
this matter. A church having been built, it is necessary that 
it should be in good condition, in order that it may not spoil 
Baron Haussmann’s design to make Paris the finest city in the 
world. Notre Dame is unquestionably worthy of that city, 
and the spectacle which it presents at high mass on Kaster- 
day is one of the most splendid that the lover of ritual can 
desire. Here, too, take place the celebrated Advent and 
Lenten courses of Sermons, the ‘“‘ Notre Dame Conferences,” 
rendered memorable by the eloquence of Lacordaire, Félix, 
and Hyacinthe. It is on these occasions, and on these only, 
that one may see in Paris a congregation of men. As for the 
Parisian generally, it may be said that he— 


“Ne’er went to church; ’twas such a busy life: 
But duly sent his family and wife.” 


Or scarcely that: he allowed them to go if they chose, to stay 
away if they did not choose. Finally, on this point it may be 
said that, according to the Paris Guide, there are seventy- 
four churches in Paris, built and building—a number that 
must, after making allowance for the difference of population, 
be far below that of the churches in London. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that a church in Paris is available 
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for a much larger number of worshippers than a church in 
London. The first are not barred up all the week as the old- 
fashioned City churches in our own metropolis are ; and on 
Sunday the services are not confined to morning and evening 
prayer, but are continuing, almost without intermission, 
through the day. Protestantism does not flourish in Paris. 
Protestants obtained a recognised position at the end of the 
sixteenth century; and, as soon as they had the opportunity, 
duly persecuted, as their opponents had done. For about ninety 
years they hada legal position; then came the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, followed by a century of intolerance. 
Louis XIV. abrogated in 1685 the law which had been enacted 
as ‘‘ perpetual and irrevocable” by Henry IV., confirmed by 
his son, and by the Grand Monarque himself. It was not 
until 1787 that Protestants were once more accorded a legal 
position. Washington, the American patriot, may add to the 
record of his other noble deeds that he, in a great measure, 
accomplished this one. He was ably seconded by La Fayette. 
Bonaparte the Consul confirmed the liberty which had been 
bestowed by the Republic. He gave them three pastors and 
three temples, and gave to the first the Legion of Honour. 
After his coronation in Notre Dame, by Pius VII., and before 
he had left the church, a deputation of the three pastors and 
the twenty-four presidents of Consistories waited upon him; 
and he told them, ‘‘ The empire of law ends where the inde- 
finite empire of conscience begins. Neither the law nor the 
sovereign can do anything against that liberty. Such are my 
principles, and those of the nation. If any of my race having 
to succeed me forget the oath which I have taken, I deliver 
him to the public animadversion, and I authorise you to call 
him Nero.” During the reigns of the three kings who suc- 
ceeded the empire, the two schools which have always more 
or less divided Protestantism—the ‘‘ Orthodox” and the 
“Liberals” —became increasingly estranged. The Consistory 
for a long time preserved the balance between the two; but, 
about twenty-five years ago, an event occurred which brought 
the division to a climax, and led to the separation by which 
the Protestants of France are now arrayed into two sects, 
almost as distinct from each other as both are from the Roman 
Church. Some members of the “‘ Liberal” party had built a 
church at Batignolles, one of the northern districts of Paris. 
Athanase Coquerel, the elder, was asked to take charge of it, 
and he opened his pulpit to the ministers of both parties. The 
church flourished as the district increased, and the Govern- 
ment then determined to constitute it a separate church, and 
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called upon the Consistory to appoint a regular pastor. One of 
the “Orthodox ” party was selected, and the “‘ Liberals ” found 
the church which they themselves had built closed against 
their ministers. This was the first of a series of exclusions 
on the part of the Consistory. The ‘ Liberals” were con- 
stantly adjured to leave the church; but they have hitherto 
refused ;—as M. Coquerel, the younger, says in the Paris 
Guide, not because of any exaggerated love for the union 
between Church and State, but, perhaps, because they do 
not desire to sink into the position of a sect, and hope by 
remaining in the church to leaven it with their opinions. In 
addition to this serious disagreement, French Protestantism 
has had to undergo another agitation. Rather more than 
thirty years ago, Vinet and some other leading Protestants 
thought it was incumbent upon them to separate from the 
National Protestant Church, partly in order that they might 
the more effectually maintain the “ Orthodox” theology— 
partly because, believing that there was an essential antagon- 
ism between the Church and the World, they did not approve 
of the connection between the Church and the State. This 
last consideration involved them in a difficulty. The law 
ordered that, before a place of worship could be opened, it 
must be authorised by the Government. But their principles 
forbade them to apply for an authorisation. After the 
coup @état of 1852, all existing places of worship were 
legalised, and thus Vinet’s adherents obtained the Government 
sanction in spite of themselves. The churches which they 
have erected since then have no legal existence, and might be 
closed any day; but that such a measure will be taken, is to 
the last degree improbable. 

The theatres are just half as numerous as the churches—no 
small proportion, as compared with other cities. It must be 
understood that the word “theatre” includes panoramas and 
places where conjurors perform their feats. Chief of all the 
Thespian temples is the new Opera House, now building, near 
the Rue de la Paix. This magnificent structure will, when 
completed, be unquestionably the finest theatre in the world. 
It will, unless it should share the fiery doom which has 
befallen so many a theatre, be a memorial of the Emperor of 
France and the Emperor of Paris—Napoleon III. and Baron 
Haussmann—for many a generation. The choice of an archi- 
tect was as serious a matter as we have found it in selecting 
one for the new Law Courts. One hundred and sixty designs 
were sent in; a distinguished jury eliminated one hundred 
and fifty-five of them, and then entered upon a more minute 
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investigation of the remaining five. The choice fell upon 
Charles Garnier, a young architect, unknown to fame, except 
as the laureate of the School of Fine Arts and the holder of 
the exhibition which the Academy gives to certain young men, 
in order that they may study at Rome. His first estimate 
was 1,160,000/.; eventually this was reduced by sacrificing 
some of the decoration to 920,000/. But M. Garnier resolved 
not to spoil hisdesign. He sought far and wide for materials; 
and he found, by selecting harder stone than usual, he could 
dispense with a considerable quantity, and so save expense. 
In this way he substituted stone which cost 12,000/. for stone 
which cost over 20,000/. All the world contributes to this 
structure. The marbles and granites come from Aberdeen in 
the North and from Algeria in the South. When completed, 
as it will be in 1870, after nine years building, this structure 
will be not only beautiful to look at, but a triumph of economy. 
It will hold 2,194 persons. 

We have no space to speak of the parks and the other 
places of recreation with which Paris abounds. The Bois de 
Boulogne might be called perfect, were it not that it will im- 
prove by age, and when the trees have grown. The markets 
of Paris are, like everything else in that city, well-ordered and 
convenient. If London had markets half as numerous and 
half as good, Londoners would not now be uttering their 
helpless lamentations over the extortions of the butcher and 
the fishmonger. 

Let us for a few minutes see something of indoor life in 
Paris. We speak not of the morals of Parisian society. They 
have just been described by M. Feydeau, the novelist, and the 
less said about them the better. Rather let us enter a some- 
what dingy room, in an inferior street—the Hétel des Ventes in 
the Rue Drouot, or the Maison Silvestre. In the first, choice 
pictures and engravings are sold; in the second, rare books. 
Choosing a day when some collection.of special interest is on 
sale, we find a large and goodly company. Ministers, or more 
probably ex-Ministers, of State, millionnaire financiers; ladies 
of the beau-monde, and not a few of the demi-monde ; agents 
come expressly from London, Amsterdam, Vienna; amateurs 
dressed so shabbily that you feel disposed to offer them your 
cast-off clothes, but who would buy you up with the proceeds 
of half a dozen of their pictures ; English peers, mediatised 
German princes, members of the Institute, painters of all 
schools, Jewish directors of credit companies, all these come 
to buy, or to see other persons buy ; and intense is the interest 
as the auctioneer poises his hammer in the air before giving 
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the final blow. He gets a handsome profit out of the trans- 
action. His commission is. very high—from ten per cent. for 
pictures, up to thirty per cent. for autographs. Strangers 
purchasing have to pay an additional five per cent. upon the 
purchase-money. In this way, when Marshal Soult’s great 
gallery was sold, the French Government had to pay nearly 
1,200/., in addition to the nearly 24,0007. which it gave for 
the ‘‘ Conception” of Murillo. Sometimes the auctioneer has 
a sore time of it. Should any exciting event have occurred, 
Parisians will not be found in the “Hétel des Ventes, but in 
the Boulevards, reading the newspapers. On the day that 
war was declared against Austria in 1859, a sale of engravings 
of Albert Durer, Rembrandt, and Claude Lorraine realised 
eighty per cent. less than it would otherwise have done. At 
the Maison Silvestre there is no such gay scene as is to be wit- 
nessed in the Rue Drouot. Fine ladies and frail ladies do 
not care for Elzevir editions; they leave them to bookworms. 
Their eagerness is often vastly amusing, and they will bid 
against each other with an amount of angry energy that is 
exceedingly gratifying to the auctioneer. 

There is another place of sale, sadder far than the Maison 
Silvestre. It isthe Mont de Piété, the Paris pawnshop. We 
call the pawnbroker ‘‘ My Uncle;” Parisians call him 
“My Aunt.” Uncle and aunt are visited by much the same 
class of persons. In Paris, however, it is more often real 
hunger than the lust for drink which drives persons to the 
pawnshop. It is remarkable, too, that in Paris well-to-do 
persons not unfrequently borrow money on various articles. 
Out of 1,000 persons who pledged goods, eighty-four were 
persons of private income, thirty-one belonged to professions, 
112 were tradesmen and manufacturers, four were soldiers, 
thirty-nine were employés, and the rest (seventy-three per 
cent.) belonged to the working class. Taking the value of the 
article pledged, the disproportion of classes is much smaller; 
for instance, the working-men, who in number count for 
seventy-three per cent., in value count for only thirty-five per 
cent. ; while the shopkeepers and manufacturers, who in num- 
ber are 11°2 per cent., in value are 36°7 per cent. 

There is a sudder and lower phase of life even than that at 
the Mont de Piété. In Paris there are 5,000 girls who are 
“inscribed,” and there are from 25,000 to 30,000 who, though 
they resist inscription, do not resist the shame which it 
implies. The woman once entered on the book of ignominy 
remains there until her death. No one, except the ministers 
of justice, ever looks into this book. If a young man, per- 
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plexed by torturing doubts, and fancying that his fiancée has 
fallen, inquires if her name is on the registry, he can get no 
information. But the police will do their best forjhim, and 
use their influence in persuading the girl to withdraw from 
her engagement. Want is by no means the only, nor is it the 
most powerful cause, of prostitution in Paris. The love of 
dress and show has far more to answer for than hunger. 
That passion pervades all classes, and breaks down such feeble 
barriers of virtue as have remained after the one sleeping- 
room, in which father, mother, and grown-up sons and 
daughters sleep. M. Delveau tells in the Paris Guide how a 
beautiful girl came to be “inscribed” at the Bureau des 
Meurs. The kind-hearted magistrate who had to perform the 
painful task of inscription entreated her to reconsider her de- 
termination. He described in eloquent terms the miseries of 
the life she was about to lead ; he pointed out how she might 
regain her position by honest labour, and promised to find 
her a servant’s place. The girl’s face flushed—not with 
shame at the good man’s picture, but with anger at his offer. 
“Ta servant! I will never eat that bread,” was her reply. 
More than 30,000 Parisian girls think the wages of shame less 
shameful than the wages of service. 

We have said nothing of the International Exhibition. We 
wish to say very little: enough, and more than enough, has 
appeared in the newspapers. Suffice it for us to say, that, 
coming to it fresh from the snowy splendours of Monte Rosa 
and the Matterhorn, we found the collection of half-frane peep- 
shows which surrounded the Emperor’s ‘“‘ Gasometer” into- 
lerable, and rushed away to the more congenial glories of the 
noble Gothic churches at Rouen. _ It is to be hoped that this 
is the last of International Exhibitions ; the present genera- 
tion, at all events, has had sufficient of them. As for Paris— 
— is no need of extraneous attractions in that most beautiful 
of cities. 
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The Father of the Wesleys. 


Art. IV.—The Life and Times of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
M.A., Rector of Epworth. By L. Tyermay. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Sold also at 66, Paternoster 
Row. 1866. 


Ir Samuel Wesley, the Rector of Epworth, had not been 
the father of the Wesleys, his memoirs would have been well 
worthy of publication. The life of a busy, learned, country 
rector, between 1690 and 1730; a man of vigorous sense, 
who took an active part in the affairs of Church and State, 
and in the controversies of that polemical period; of one 
who, at intervals of some years, attended three Convocations, 
and who wrote the defence of Sacheverell; could not fail, if 
only one could get a fair look into it, to afford a student 
of English history much entertainment and instruction. In 
Samuel Wesley’s case, moreover, there are additional and 
special points of interest. He had been brought up a Dis- 
senter ; he intermarried with one of the most distinguished 
Dissenting families; and yet he went over, even before his 
marriage, from a Dissenting theological academy to Oxford, 
and from Nonconformity to the Church of England. In after- 
life he prosecuted a severe personal controversy with his old 
Dissenting friends. In his early manhood, although he had 
abandoned Dissent, he co-operated with a well-known Dis- 
senting publisher, his wife’s brother-in-law, Dunton, in con- 
ducting the Athenian Oracle, a periodical paper of not a little 
note in its time. At this period, also, he appears to have 
been a ready and vigorous pamphleteer. In after-life, 
as an ex-Dissenter and also a writer against Dissent, and 
again as a Low Churchman and Whig, who had become a 
supporter of the Tory and High Church party, he became a 
marked man, and suffered grievously in his parish from 
political malignity. He was one of the most learned clergy- 
man of his time, as his Letter to his Curate, even without his 
folio on Job, would suffice to prove. He was also one of 
the raciest English writers of his time. No country parson 
could well have had to endure more hardships and sore 
troubles than he; none, it is certain, could have borne, and 
borne up against them, with braver patience. Aided by his 
wonderful wife, with whom, however, he had many and 
serious differences of judgment, he brought up amid penury 
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and tribulation, a family of sons and daughters, incomparable 
for the wit, intelligence, and accomplishments, which were 
distributed amongst them, liberally, as it would seem, to all, 
although in various kinds and in different proportions to 
each. And the letters written by the Rector to his sons, 
when absent at school and at college, are unrivalled, so far 
as we know, among similar productions, for their combination 
of racy vigour and tenderness, of humour and wisdom. The 
rector’s prose, indeed, seems to have been characteristically 
picturesque and vivid. 

The memoirs of such a man would, we repeat, have been 
well worthy of publication, if he had not been the father of 
the Wesleys. But when we add to such considerations as 
we have indicated that of his sons two were John and Charles 
Wesley, the question of his influence, as a father, upon the 
mind and character of those who were to take such a part as 
the Wesleys did in the great religious revival of the last 
century, becomes not only interesting in itself, but even a 
point of some importance in relation to the ecclesiastical 
history of modern England. Especially does this appear to 
be the case, when it is found that some of the points most 
characteristic of the Methodism of the sons, had their 
original in the Churchmanship of their father. 

We have already in this Journal, from the sources which at 
the time were at our disposal, given some account of the 
Rector of Epworth, in connection with notices of his ancestry 
in general, on both sides, so far as his genealogy is known.* 
But Mr. Tyerman’s researches have placed some very important 
additional material in our hands. Moreover, in his interesting 
and valuable volume, Mr. Tyerman, as regards a few points 
of leading importance, has taken a view of the Rector’s 
character somewhat at variance with our own. And, further- 
more, it is our intention, at an early period, to furnish, so 
far as we may be able, such a sketch as the evidence now 
accumulated from various quarters seems to authenticate, of 
the earlier history, and of the character in his vigorous prime, 
of the Rector’s son, John, the founder of Methodism. For 
these reasons, and especially as preliminary to our article 
on John Wesley, we have determined to devote the present 
article to a more distinct exhibition than has hitherto been 









* See No. XLII. of this Journal. The Article referred to, “The An- 
cestry of the Wesleys,”’ is reprinted in Dr. Rigg’s Essays for the Times. 
See also a notice of Tyerman’s Life of Samuel Wesley, Sen., in No, LII, of this 
Journal. 
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given of the special features in the character of the Rector of 
Epworth. 

We shall pass lightly over those points in Samuel Wesley’s 
character respecting which there can be little controversy, 
even though, as to one of them, his enthusiastic and admiring 
biographer holds an opinion as decisive as it is singular. 
And we shall make no attempt to give an historical outline 
of his life; partly because we did this to some extent in the 
article to which we have already referred, and to which the 
present paper may be considered as a supplement, and partly 
because Mr. Tyerman’s book is accessible to all our readers, 
and ought to be in the hands of all. 

It was, doubtless, a great misfortune for Samuel Wesley, 
as respected the early development of his character, that he 
was so soon deprived of his father’s care and guidance. He 
was but sixteen years old, when (in 1678) his father, John 
Wesley, the persecuted but able and great-hearted sectary of 
South Dorset, died, worn out with suffering, though still young 
in years.* Young Samuel was ambitious and persevering, 
with a prodigious power of work in him; he had keen and 
vigorous sense, with a strong turn for satire and for “‘ tagging 
rhymes,” but with no refinement of taste and little delicacy 
of feeling. He was certainly out of his place when he became 
a student at a Dissenting theological seminary, for he had no 
spiritual vocation, at that time, to the work of the Christian 
ministry. And, for a youth of his temper and abilities, no 
course could be so inviting or so natural as to go to the Uni- 
versity at which, before the national unity had been broken 
by religious intolerance, his forefathers had graduated in 
successive generations. It is little wonder, accordingly, that 
in 1668 he left the Stoke Newington Academy for Oxford; and 
no great wonder that in abandoning Dissent he became a 
Tory Churchman, especially when it is remembered what 
Oxford was in 1685. 

Samuel Wesley’s poetry, we take leave still to think, in 
common with all the world, except his last biographer, is, 
for the most part, mere doggrel. Here and there, how- 
ever, even in the Life of Christ, there are good passages, 
while occasionally, both in the Eupolis’ Hymn and else- 
where, his verses show not only vigour and fair polish, but 
poetic feeling and fire. His Letter to a Curate is a very 
capital piece of prose writing, both for matter and style. 
His folio on Job is most erudite, and its Latinity is good, 


* His age was thirty-four. 
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although the credit of its style probably belongs to his son 
Samuel. 

He was an honest, hard-working, self-denying man, but a 
very poor man of business. His worst feature is his time- 
serving in matters political and ecclesiastical ; one of his best 
is his dutiful care of his widowed mother, the Dissenting 
relict of his sectarian father. Although himself often in 
bitter penury, and always in straits, he never omitted to 
make up an annual ten pounds for his mother. From him such 
a contribution was nothing less than nobly generous. There 
were those nearly related to her and her persecuted husband 
who might have done handsomely for the widow, but seem to 
have done little or nothing. Her poor threadbare son, with 
his large ill-clad and ill-fed family, never failed her, in his 
most agonising distress. 

The Rector was, as we shall presently see, a strict discipli- 
narian. In his parish he must have been often accounted 
stern ; and in his family he sometimes seems almost harsh. 
Both his wife and his children, however, had wills of their 
own. And, on the whole, as will be shown by-and-by, his 
character shines as that of an exemplary parish minister and 
a wise and most affectionate father. 

But Mr. Tyerman will scarcely allow that there was any 
blemish in the character of his hero. And, in particular, he 
holds him free from the imputation of time-serving. To our 
thinking, on the other hand, no feature of his character is 
written so plainly on his history, except his brave endurance 
and his honest hard work. All that can be said in extenua- 
tion is, that it was the fault of his age, and partly the fruit of 
his poverty and sore distress. It was the infirmity of a man 
who through life was hard pressed to find even food for his 
family. He had to begin at the University as a servitor and 
pensioner. In that capacity he won his bread, going to 
Oxford with forty-five shillings in his pocket, and leaving it 
with ten pounds, having absolutely maintained himself as a 
student, by acting as a menial to the wealthy or high-born 
commoners, by favouring their humours, by cramming them 
for their rehearsals and examinations, and by writing their 
essays and exercises. 

Being thus trained, by poverty and need, in habits of 
servility to those in power and place, we find that on occasion 
of the birth of the Prince of Wales, “‘ the Old Pretender,” he 
published, after Midsummer, 1688, and in the same volume 
with the congratulatory verses, composed on the same occa- 
sion, by the Popish Fellows of Magdalen College, some sorry 
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but most fulsome lines, entitled, Strene Natalitie, in which 
“oreat James” is flattered, while a coarse and vindictive 
allusion is thrown in to the fate of Monmouth in his 
rebellion.* 

It must be remembered that this was after James’s visit to 
Oxford, when he so grossly insulted the Fellows of Magdalen 
(September, 1687); that it was after the king, by an unheard- 
of exercise of arbitrary power, had imposed on that College 
the Popish Fellows whom the College would have rejected ; 
that it was after the imprisonment of the Seven Bishops.t 

William, however, landed on the 5th of November follow- 
ing, and the first writer to publish a pamphlet in vindication 
of the Revolution was the same needy scribe who had been 
one of the very last to flatter James, who had flattered him 
at a time, but a few months before, when almost the whole 
nation, Churchmen, Nonconformists, and mere politicians, 
with one consent, were inflamed with indignation against 
him. 

Mr. Tyerman has proved that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Rector was, throughout life, a High Churchman. 
It is, undoubtedly, a mistake. He was ordained Deacon, at 
Bromley, in Kent, by Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, during the 
trial of the Seven Bishops, at a time when Sprat was the 
object of general execration because of his sympathy with 
the tyrant James, so that, as Mr. Tyerman says, “‘ while the 
air rang with loud huzzas for the persecuted prelates, it was 
also filled with execrations against Sprat and his fawning 
associates.” This was at the very time that Wesley’s Strene 
Natalitie was in the press, and when, no doubt, he was 
expecting a donation, if not a preferment, as the guerdon of 
his minstrelsy. It was, to say the least, unfortunate that 
he should have received deacon’s orders at this period from 
such a man as Sprat. If he could not wait,—he would have 
have had to wait only a few days,—for the Bishop of London, 
he might have applied to the Bishop of Oxford, his true 





* See the Article on “ The Ancestry of the Wesleys,” before referred to. 

t We need hardly now remind the student of Methodist history, especially if he 
be aiso a reader of this Journal, that the story which Macaulay has adopted in his 
History of England, to the effect that Samuel Wesley preached on occasion of 
James the Second’s Declaration of Independence, a sermon against the King’s 
Declaration, from the text, “Be it known unto thee, O King, that we will not 
serve thy gods, &c.”’ has arisen out of a confusion of persons, and is quite without 
foundation, as related of Mr. Wesley. The real hero of the story is not Mr. 
Wesley, but the Rev. John Berry, not the father, but the father-in-law of Samuel 
Wesley, jun., the poet and satirist of Westminster School and of Tiverton 
Grammar School. 
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diocesan, or to the Bishop of Winchester, for ordination. 
Nevertheless, from the time of the accession of William and 
Mary, throu ‘ghout their reign, Mr. Samuel Wesley remained 
a Low Churchman. He dedicated his Life of Christ to Queen 
Mary, and in the body of that metrical publication he went 
so far in flattery as to represent “our great Mary” as “ filling 
the second place” in heaven after the Virgin Mother. He 
paid assiduous court to Tillotson, the great ecclesiastical 
friend and counsellor of Mary and her husband. From Mary, 
in consequence, he obtained the living of Epworth, although 
the living did not fall into his occupancy until after her 
death. 

In 1705, at which time the Duke of Marlborough, through 
the influence of the Duchess with the Queen, was the chief 
pillar of the moderate Whigs, Mr. Wesley had published an 
elaborate poem, in eulogy of the great Duke, which was 
*‘ dedicated to the Right Honourable Master Godolphin,” at 
that time the most powerful among the ministers of the 
Queen. The poem procured the Rector a military chaplaincy, 
which, however, he soon lost in consequence of his having, 
as Mr. Tyerman says, ‘‘ withdrawn his promise to vote for 
Whichcott, the Dissenters’ candidate,” at the General Elec- 
tion of 1705. The truth is, that throughout Anne’s reign her 
personal feelings were in favour of High Church principles. 
This was well understood in the country, and especially was 
known and felt among the clergy. At the same time, William’s 
powerful influence in favour of moderation and toleration, if 
not comprehension, was withdrawn. Hence the bigotry and 
oppressive claims of Churchmen on the one hand, and the 
resentment and bitterness of Dissenters, on the other hand, 
were continually increasing; and it became more and more 
difficult for a clergyman to temporise, or to hold a moderate 
position. About the same time Mr. Wesley became involved 
in a personal quarrel and controversy with his old Dissenting 
co-religionists, which helped to urge him into the position of 
a High Churchman. Still it is not easy to excuse the lengths 
to which he presently went in High Church partisanship. 

For the same man who published a fulsome elegy on Tillot- 
son in 1695, when William was king, defended Sacheverell in 
1710, when High Churchism was rising fast into ascendancy ; 
when the credit of the Marlboroughs with the Queen was gone, 
and the influence of Mrs. Masham was approaching to supre- 
macy. ‘The man who undertook to write Sacheverell’s defence, 
however certain it may be that he was a Low Churchman during 
the reign of William, must have been a very High Churchman 
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in 1710, as he had been a very high partisan of James before 
the autumn of 1688—that is, before the landing of William. 
And we cannot help remembering that Queen Anne herself 
was known to be a High Churchwoman; that the Queen’s 
chaplains formed part of the procession of clergy which, on 
occasion of Sacheverell’s impeachment, gathered to West- 
minster Hall to meet and hail the champion of High Church 
bitterness and intolerance; and that, within a few months 
after Sacheverell’s trial, the Tories had finally supplanted 
the Whigs in the Queen’s counsels. Mr. Tyerman, who has 
the merit not only of knowing all that is to be known about 
the Rector of Epworth, but of honestly looking in the face the 
facts which are the most strongly opposed to his high estimate 
of his hero, having shown who and what Sacheverell was, 
and shown that Wesley was undoubtedly the writer of his 
defence, adds the following comment on the matter: ‘“‘ We 
regret this for a twofold reason; first, because Sacheverell, 
however able, was a turbulent priest, not worthy of the help 
of such a man as the Rector of Epworth was; and, secondly, 
because it proves that Wesley, who began his life as a 
moderate Churchman, and an admirer of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, was now a partisan of the High Church clique, and 
allied with men who regarded the Dissenters with the bitterest 
hostility.”* Mr. Tyerman, indeed, alleges as a material ex- 
tenuation, that, during the previous six years, Mr. Wesley 
had been roughly handled in controversy by the Dissenters. 
There were, however, without question, severe provocations 
given to the Dissenters in connection with that controversy, 
and there were faults on both sides. And the descendant of 
the Wesleys and the Whites, who himself had married an 
Annesley, and whose own father had suffered, as a godly 
Dissenter, such wrongs at the hands of Episcopalians, ought 
never to have become the partisan of Sacheverell. Mean- 
time, it must not be forgotten that, some years before this, 
Mr. Wesley had dedicated his History of the Old and New 
Testament to Queen Anne. It is likely that the influence of 
the Duke of Marlborough had helped him to obtain permission 
to make that dedication. But the duke was out of favour 
now, and the Rector had gone round with the times. 

Pope, who was well acquainted with the Rector’s son Samuel, 
in writing to Swift in 1730 on behalf of the Rector’s Commen- 
tary on Job, speaks of him as “an old Tory and a sufferer 
for the Church of England,” whom, Whig as he and Swift both 





* Life and Times of Samuel Wesley, p. 340. 
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were, he desired Swift to do his best to serve. There can be 
no doubt that, during the last five-and-twenty years of his 
life, he passed for a Tory and a High Churchman; and he 
found this reputation inconvenient when he came to solicit a 
third queen, Queen Caroline, to accept the dedication of a 
book from him—viz. his work on Job. Moreover, his son 
Samuel, trained by both father and mother as a High Church- 
man, and having a reputation as a witty and vigorous Tory 
satirist, found special difficulties in the way of promoting his 
father’s wishes in regard to the dedication. It is to this the 
old gentleman refers, in the following extract from a letter 
which he wrote to his son Samuel about this matter :— 


“T guess at the particulars, that you have let your wit too loose 
against some favourites ; which is often more highly resented, and 
harder to be pardoned, than if you had done it against greater per- 
sons. It seems, then, that original sin goes sometimes upwards as 
well as downwards ; and we must suffer for our offspring. Though, 
notwithstanding this disappointment, I shall never think it ‘a mis. 
fortune to have been your father.’ I am sensible it would avail 
little for me to plead, in proof of my loyalty, the having written 
and printed the first thing that appeared in defence of the Govern- 
ment after the accession of King William and Queen Mary to the 
crown (which was an answer to a speech without doors), and that I 
wrote a great many little pieces more, both in prose and verse, with 
the same view; and that I ever had the most tender affection and 
the deepest veneration for my sovereign and the royal family; on 
which account (it is no secret to you, though it is to most others) 
I have undergone the most sensible pains and inconveniences of my 
whole life, and that for a great many years together; and yet have 
still, 1 thank God, retained my integrity firm and immovable, till I 
have conquered at the last. 

“TIT must confess, I had the pardonable vanity (when I had dedi- 
cated two books before to two of our English Queens, Queen Mary 
and Queen Anne) to desire to inscribe a third, which has cost me 
ten times as much labour as all the rest, to her gracious Majesty 
Queen Caroline, who, I have heard, is an encourager of learning. 
And this work, I am sure, needs a royal encouragement, whether 
or no it may deserve it. Neither would I yet despair of it, had I 
any friend who would fairly represent that and me to her Majesty. 
Be that as it pleaseth Him in whose hands are the hearts of all 
the princes upon earth; and who turneth them whithersoever He 
pleases.” —TyErman’s Wesley of Epworth, pp. 409, 410. 


There can be no doubt that the reference at the close of the 
first paragraph cited is to the well-known although (as Mr. 
Kirk and Mr. Tyerman have shown) greatly exaggerated dis- 
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agreement between Mrs. Wesley and her husband, in regard 
to the Rector’s praying for King William in the family. Mrs. 
Wesley could not reconcile such prayers for William with her 
enthusiastic and religious Jacobitism. She would not herself 
have been capable of showing so much pliancy in political and 
ecclesiastical matters as her husband. Nevertheless, in his 
latest years, the Rector seems to have fully believed in his own 
consistency throughout his course. He boasted in his expla- 
natory and defensive letter to his brother, Dr. Wesley, that he 
had ‘bred up” all his family in his own principles and 
practices, among which he specifies in particular ‘a steady 
opposition to such as are open or secret friends to the Great 
Rebellion, or to any such principles as do but squint towards 
the same practices; so that he hopes they are all staunch 
High Church, and for inviolable passive obedience.” This 
was really by no means consistent wlth his having been first 
in the field to espouse the cause of William. Nevertheless, 
when we remember how almost all the world, and especially 
the chief politicians and Churchmen, went round to the cause 
of William ; how, in particular, so distinguished a Church- 
man as Sherlock justified his adhesion to the King de 


facto, although he had so deeply disapproved of the de- 


thronement of one whom he had believed to be king by 
Divine right; we cannot be surprised that a needy young 
clergyman, just entering life, should easily transfer his alle- 
giance and his too fulsome homage from a king whom the 
nation had rejected to one whom Europe admired. It may be 
admitted that the Rector had a superlative admiration for men 
in power and place, an extravagant subserviency for the 
throne: his politics were always, as far as possible, those of 
the reigning sovereign. This was a part of his loyalty, and, 
therefore, a part of his religion. He identified the policy of 
the monarch with his person; he could not well separate 
loyalty to one from approval of the other. To these considera- 
tions let the fact of his early training at Oxford, and of his 
extreme necessities and his absolute dependence for extrica- 
tion from his difficulties on the patronage of the powerful or 
the favour of the wealthy, be added, and we shall cease to 
wonder at—we shall hardly condemn with severity—the 
apparent servility, the undoubted time-serving of the Rector. 
The poor man tried to catch the ear, to court the favour, in 
succession, of James, of William, of Queen Mary, Queen Anne, 
and Queen Caroline: he paid his tribute to the Duke of 
Marlborough, to Godolphin, and to the Marchioness of Nor- 
manby. But surely never did any man work harder, struggle 
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more bravely, or endure more patiently, than the Rector of 
Epworth. 

The year after the Rector had written Sacheverell’s Defence, 
he was chosen, for the second time, to represent his brethren 
in Convocation. He had received the like honour ten years 
before. In 1701, however, Samuel Wesley had been a 
Moderate Churchman. Tillotson, indeed, was dead; but 
William still reigned. Whereas in 1711 he had allowed him- 
self to be carried away by the bigotry which prevailed on 
every side, and against which, it must be owned, only a man 
of great character and of independent information could 
have stood firm. We can hardly err in supposing that, 
in that year of High Church presumption and excess, the 
writer of Sacheverell’s Defence was sent to Convocation as 
himself an ultra-High Churchman. To what lengths his 
party were carried in the Convocation of that year will 
be evident from the following extract from Burnet’s His- 
tory of His Own Times, which we borrow from Mr. Tyer- 
man, and which will be read with peculiar interest at this 
time, when the same High Church doctrines have not only 
been revived, but carried to greater than even non-juring 
lengths :— 


“ At this time (says Bishop Burnet) there appeared an inclination 
in many of the clergy to a nearer approach to the Church of Rome. 
Hicks, who was now the head of the Jacobite party, had, in several 
books, promoted the notion that there was a proper sacrifice made in 
the Eucharist. He also openly condemned the supremacy of the 
Crown in ecclesiastical affairs, and the method in which the Reforma- 
tion was carried. One Brett preached a sermon, in several of the 
pulpits of London, which he afterwards printed, in which he said no 
repentance could serve without priestly absolution, and affirmed that 
the priest was vested with the same power of pardoning that our 
Saviour Himself had. Another conceit was the invalidity of lay 
baptism, and that, as Dissenting teachers were laymen, they and their 
congregations ought to be rebaptised. Dodwell left all who died 
without the sacraments to the uncovenanted mercies of God; and 
maintained that none had a right to give the sacraments except the 
Apostles, and, after them, bishops and priests ordained by them. The 
bishops thought it necessary to put a stop to such doctrines, and 
agreed to a declaration against the irregularity of all baptism by 
persons not in holy orders; but yet allowing that, according to the 
practice of the primitive Church, and the constant usage of the 
Church of England, no baptism ought to be reiterated. Archbishop 
Sharpe [the friend of Samuel Wesley] refused to sign the declaration, 
pretending that it would encourage irregular baptisms. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with most of the bishops of his province, sub- 
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mitted the matter to the Convocation. It was agreed to in the 
Upper House, but the Lower House refused even to consider it, be- 
cause it would encourage those who struck at the dignity of the 
priesthood. This was all that passed in the Convocation of 1712.” — 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times, 1st. edit. vol. ii. p. 605. 


From this passage it seems that Archbishop Sharpe, 
Wesley’s eminent friend, who had repeatedly suecoured him 
with great generosity, and who stood by him throughout, had 
now become very High Church, although in former days he 
had been moderate, and although he was undoubtedly one of 
the most honourable and godly among the prelates of the 
Church. It is no wonder, accordingly, if one so greatly 
indebted to him as the Rector of Epworth, should have been 
High Church likewise. 

Wesley had one great advantage over the High Church in- 
cumbents of to-day. Discipline in his time had not ceased to 
be a reality. The canons of the Church had not yet lost all 
their power. Canonical discipline might still, in certain 
cases, be enforced by the secular arm; the power of the 
ecclesiastical courts to compel penances had not altogether 
lapsed. Where the minister was resolved to carry out disci- 
pline in country parishes, his authority, enforced as it was by 
his supremacy in the vestry and at the parish board,—by the 
spiritual terrors of excommunication, and by the traditional 
submissiveness of the people,—was still, as respected a large 
proportion of his flock, sufficient to bear him through. 

There were, however, some who were too wealthy or too 
powerful for the minister to deal with in the way of discipline. 
When he was at South Ormsby, for instance, in 1694-5, Mr. 
Wesley had to submit to the degradation of dining with the 
mistresses of the Marquis of Normanby, this being one of the 
privileges attached to the position which he held as chaplain 
to that nobleman. But then, as Mr. Tyerman* says, “ the 
Marquis of Normanby was one of Wesley’s warm-hearted 
friends; . . . he was well-acquainted with the poor, hard- 
working, literary parson, and was well able to estimate his 
character and his merits: moreover, the Marquis ‘ sent 
Colonel Fitzgerald” to Archbishop Tillotson to propose 
Wesley “for a bishopric in Ireland,” who accordingly named 
him to the Queen, although her Majesty, “‘ according to her 
true judgment,” as the Primate says, in a letter to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, ‘did by no means think fit.” It was not to be 
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* P, 195, 
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expected, accordingly, that the incumbent of South Ormsby 
should attempt to present or to excommunicate his noble 
patron, the Marquis of Normanby. Dr. Clarke and Mr. 
Tyerman, with great probability, make Mr. Wesley to be the 
writer of the following passage, part of a question in the 
Athenian Oracle, which he edited for Dunton :— 


“T am forced to see misses, drinking, gaming, &c., and dare not 
open my mouth against them, supposing from the little notice that is 
taken of me in matters of religion, and the great distance my patron 
keeps, that if I should pretend to blame anything of that nature, it 
would occasion nothing but the turning me out of the family. In 
the meantime, unless I do speak, and modestly remonstrate, 1 think 
I do not what becomes a minister of religion, and am afraid may 
another day be justly condemned as partaker in other men’s sins.”’ 


One cannot help, in reading this, remembering how Wesley 
had been broken-in to habits of almost menial submission at 
Oxford. His noble father would never have consented to 
oceupy such a position ; and just as little would his faithful 
and courageous sons, a generation later. The answer given 
in the Athenian Oracle—both question and answer being pro- 
bably from his own pen—is to the effect that the chaplain is 
free in the pulpit so to discourse of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, as to save his conscience. It is a 
relief after this to know that, when one of the marquis’s 
mistresses went so far as to extend the honour of her 
acquaintance from the chaplain to his lady, Mr. Wesley found 
his complaisance fail him, and showed their visitor out of the 
house. Mr. Tyerman speaks of this conduct on the part of 
his hero as ‘his fidelity.” We should rather describe it as 
his decent regard for his wife’s character and position. It 
would have been something if Susannah Wesley, the daughter 
of Dr. Annesley, had been compelled to endure the fami- 
liarities of a strumpet. His (Wesley’s) “fidelity,” so Mr. 
Tyerman has it in his Table of Contents, ‘‘ obliges him to 
leave South Ormsby.” ‘ The nobleman,” says John Wesley, 
‘resented the affront so outrageously as to make it necessary 
for my father to resign the living.” The rectory of Epworth 
was in reserve for him; but there was not wanting some 
other solatium for him under this infliction. The marquis 
was, according to Dr. Johnson, an infidel of the school of 
Hobbes, and as loose in his morality as in his principles of 
religious belief. ‘‘ His sentiments with respect to women he 
picked up in the court of Charles; and his principles con- 
cerning property were such as the gaming-table supplies.” 
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Nevertheless, for at least six years after his resignation of 
South Ormsby, Wesley retained his preferment as “‘ Chaplain 
to the Most Honourable John, Lord Marquis of Normanby ;” 
to the Marchioness he dedicated, in 1717, the second or third 
edition of his History of the Old and New Testament ; and 
about the same time, the Marquis, to help his chaplain in his 
distresses, ‘with his own hand gave him twenty guineas,” 
while the Marchioness repaid his dedication by a bounty of 
five. ‘All this,” we have the satisfaction of learning, proves, 
to use Mr. Tyerman’s words, “that, though his rupture with 
the Marquis’s mistress rendered it expedient that he should 
remove from the parish in which he lived, he, for years after- 
wards, retained his office in the Marquis’s family, and par- 
ticipated in the practical friendship of both him and the 
Marchioness his wife.” 

Such was the discretion with which Mr. Wesley conducted 
himself in relation to this highly flattering and not unprofitable 
connection with the Most Noble Marquis of Normanby. This 
passage in his history is pertinent to the point on which we 
were dwelling when we came in view of it—viz. the adminis- 
tration of church-discipline by Mr. Wesley in his parish at a 
time when church-discipline had not as yet quite gone out. It 
will also furnish a partial illustration of what the Rector 
meant in the following passage of a letter to his bishop, in 
which he explains the principles on which he had acted in 
regard to church-discipline. The date of what follows is 
1732 :— 

“My Lorp, . . . I ever thought it my duty since I have been the 
minister of any parish to present those persons who were obnoxious 
in it, if the churchwardens neglected it, unless where the criminal 
was so sturdy, and so wealthy, as that I was morally certain I could 
not do it, without my own great inconvenience or ruin, in which 
cases God does not require it of me.” 


The letter then proceeds to relate the case of some “sturdy” 
criminals, against whom the Rector had proceeded, in the ex- 
pectation that they would be brought to submit, but who had 
as yet resisted, and who were sustained by the unfaithfulness 
of the churchwardens. This was the more trying, because the 
Rector had bargained that the charges in the Bishop’s Court 
should be put as low as possible in another case, in the expec- 
tation that the payments in this case would make amends for 
the remission, the male offender being a substantial yeoman, 
worth 100/. a-year. This freeholder, the Rector expected, 
would “refuse public penance,” but ‘‘ he might be willing to 
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commute,” he says,—that is, to pay a fine instead. He knew 
that he would care nothing for ‘‘ an excommunication ;” but, 
he says, “a capius carried to an outlawry, we believe, would 
make him bend.” 

The churchwardens, however, would not do their duty in 
regard to the presentment of a yeoman so substantial as 
Aaron Man, and when the Rector applied to the Chancellor 
of the diocese in regard to this and some other matters of 
the same description, the Chancellor seems to have been as 
little disposed to bestir himself as the churchwardens. The 
. Rector was compelled finally to make his appeal to the Bishop, 
who gave him direction how he should proceed against his 
churchwardens. How the affair sped in the end, there are 
no letters extant to show. 

When the criminals, however, were of an humble rank, the 
Rector seems to have been able to deal with them very effec- 
tually. In regard to a certain widower and widow, he says, 
to a diocesan official of the name of Terry, ‘I am desirous 
that their punishment should be as exemplary as their crime; 
and that both of them may perform their penance at three 
churches of the Isle; my own at Epworth, at Haxey, and at 
Belton.” In regard to this ease he finds occasion afterwards 
to write ‘to the Worshipful Mr. Chancellor Newell, at 


Lincoln,” as follows :— 
“ Epworth, Feb. 15, 1731. 


“ Sir,—I received yours, together with the order of penance for 
Benjamin Becket and Elizabeth (then) Locker ; and have got them 
both to perform it at Epworth and Haxey, on the days appointed ; 
but the woman, being weakly, was so disordered by standing with 
her naked feet, that the women, and even a midwife, assured me that 
she would hazard her life if she went to perform it the third time at 
Belton in the same manner. 

“IT could, therefore, do no more than send the man thither at the 
day appointed, who performed it the third time, according to order, 
as is certified by myself, Mr. Hoole, Mr. Morrice, and our church- 
wardens, on the instrument you sent us; which is ready to be returned 
at the visitation, or when you please. If you don’t think it proper 
to remit the woman’s doing penance the third time, which I entreat 
that you would, I shall, upon your order in a letter, oblige her to per- 
form it to the full extent.”——TyEerman’s Samuel Wesley, p. 413. 


If church-discipline was carried out thus practically at 
Epworth, in 1732, we may conceive what it was throughout 
the country three-quarters of a century earlier. We do not 
know whether the Revs. Messrs. Bennett and Perry, with 
their fellows, aspire to restore church-discipline, after this 
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pattern, as well as church-vestments after the order of 
medieval ritual, to all the parishes of England. 

The discipline enforced by the Rector was not lost on his 
sons in their education. They would have carried out 
canonical discipline in Georgia, if it had been possible. 
They, however, were more absolutely impartial in their 
discipline than their father thought it necessary to be. 

In the Rector’s letter to his curate (Mr. Hoole, jun.), after- 
wards published by his son John, he gives directions as to the 
exercise of discipline in the parish, ‘‘ what we have left of it,” 
as he says, adding, ‘‘ as I think we have still more than we 
make use of.” After saying that, with few exceptions, which 
he exactly specifies, cases, in fact, in which guilt, however 
probable, could not be certainly inferred, all others, whether 
*“‘ ante-nuptial or no nuptial” offenders, “or any of the same 
crew, neither have had, nor shall expect, from me any 
favour,” he proceeds as follows :— 


“You may perhaps sometimes catch the Dissenters napping this 
way, as well as those whom they call the men of the world; but I 
never made any distinction between them and others, having brought 
them to public penance, from whence they found they were not 
screened by the Toleration. As for the rest, the Dissenters will live 
inoffensively and friendly with you, if you will let them alone, and 
not humour them so far as to dispute with them, which I did at my 
first coming; for they always outfaced and outlunged me, and, at the 
end, we were just where we were at the beginning.’’—Jacxson’s Life 
of Charles Wesley, vol. ii. p. 5382 (Appendix). 


This letter was written when the Rector was drawing to- 
wards the end of his course. It is pleasing to find that his 
long and often painful experience had not been lost upon 
him. A tone of ecclesiastical moderation breathes through- 
out the whole. Its spirit is not unbefitting the dignified 
High Churchman, who had been nurtured among Dis- 
senters, and was descended from a line of distinguished 
Puritan ancestors, and who, although he had seen fit to 
become a Churchman and a Tory himself, had not forgotten 
the respect due to his godly parents and to the brave 
upholders of a great cause with whose memory theirs was 
associated. 

The following passage will explain precisely the political 
position which as a moderate Tory and High Churchman 
Samuel Wesley occupied in his latest years. The date of the 
letter seems to have been about 1725, or a little earlier :— 


“TI do not think you will much trouble your parishioners with 
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politics in the pulpit, or out of it either: I believe you will be all 
much of a mind as to those matters. Yet you will not forget the 
5th of November, whereon we perpetuate the memory of God’s signal 
mercies to us and to our forefathers, on a double account, in deliver- 
ing us from Popery and arbitrary power; and I cannot but wonder 
that any one who are willing to remember the former, should not be 
thankful for the latter: the 30th of Junuary, which I can hardly 
think will be repealed while we have a king in England; or the 
29th of May, without which we should have had no king at all: all 
which I think are established by Acts of Parliament, and this last 
to be read publicly in the church every year the Sunday before, as in 
the rubric: or the 1st of August, the day of His Majesty’s happy 
accession to the throne of these kingdoms, which for that reason is, 
you know, likewise to be kept holy. By this you will keep up in 
your people’s minds a just abhorrence of all Popish, fanatical, and 
disloyal principles and practices ; especially if you preach, as I would 
have you do, a sermon on all those four days, every year, proper to 
the occasion. As to party disputes, you shall not say I have attempted 
to bias you one way or another: the less you meddle with them, 
I think, the better. Lxperto crede! Yet you will never forget that 
you are an Englishman and a Christian.” —Jbid. pp. 527, 528. 
There can be no doubt that Samuel Wesley’s High Church- 
manship was always much more political and ecclesiastical 
than doctrinal. There was but a comparatively slight sacra- 
mentarian element in his theology. In fact, his mind had 
been too early and too deeply imbued with the ideas of 
genuine evangelical doctrine for him soon or easily to adopt 
the views of the high patristic or ritualising school. If he 
refers to Laud in his Letter with approval, as a writer on a 
certain point, he refers also in terms of high commendation 
to Chillingworth ; if he admires Hammond, he also admires 
and recommends Baxter. His doctrine as to ‘ baptismal 
regeneration” is of the mildest High Church type. He 
teaches that in baptism ‘a principle of grace is infused,” 
whatever that may mean; that. “ federal holiness” is im- 
puted to the baptized child, and that the child is ceremonially 
and symbolically rehabilitated, through the redemption of 
Christ, in the privileges which were lost by the Fall. He 
regarded the Lord’s Supper as the ‘“‘ Sacrament, wherein we 
renew our covenant with God, and receive new strength to 
obey His commands,” and as appointed to be “a remedy for 
those who sin after baptism ;’’ but there appears to be no 
trace in his teaching of any doctrine of the Real Presence, 
resembling that learnt by Dr. Pusey, as he says, from Andrewes 
and from Bramhall, while against transubstantiation his 
sentence his clear and full. He published his Pious Com- 
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municant Rightly Prepared, together with A Short Discourse 
of Baptism, in one small volume, in 1700. His son John 
republished his father’s Short Discourse, slightly abridged, in 
1756, without, however, stating that it was not his own but 
his father’s. In his sermon on the New Birth he expresses 
views respecting baptism substantially identical with those 
which had been taught by his father. At Oxford, however, 
there can be no doubt that the brothers Wesley had held 
very high doctrines as to sacramental efficacy. How far 
the process of retrogression from their advanced views was 
carried by John Wesley during his long career, we seem to 
have no means of knowing. He has left no explicit 
exposition on the subject of the Lord’s Supper. And, as to 
baptism, his language in the sermon to which we have re- 
ferred, is clearly not that of a teacher who is wishing to 
insist upon his own views respecting baptism, but of one 
who, finding his church’s doctrine on the subject used by 
way of objection to his evangelical teaching, whilst he cannot 
deny the doctrine, desires to parry its application as against 
his own preaching of the need of repentance and the new 
birth. Happily, as we think, for Wesleyan Methodism, John 
Wesley made precise doctrine on the sacraments no part of 
his special theology, and insisted on no Shibboleth, respecting 
these points, from his preachers. During his lifetime his 
preachers did not generally either baptize or administer the 
Lord’s Supper, although not a few of them claimed the right 
so to do, even without ordination, and Wesley was constrained 
to admit that he could not answer their arguments. It is 
certain, from this very fact, that, unlike his brother Charles, 
he had quite given up, not only the Divine right of episco- 
pacy, which Lord King’s book had obliged him to give up com- 
paratively early, but all priestly superstitions in regard to the 
sacraments and especially to the consecration of the ele- 
ments. But, whatever his views were, at the same time that 
he continued to restrain from the administration of the 
sacraments, all but the few of his preachers whom he had 
himself thereto ordained, he also prudently forbore from 
attempting any formal determination of difficult or doubtful 
points respecting the sacraments. Among his preachers it 
is certain that there were some whose principles on church- 
government, and whose views as to the sacraments, agreed 
substantially with those of the evangelical Dissenters of the 
former part of the last century, whilst there can be little 
doubt that there were others whose sacramental views ap- 
proached to the standard of High Churchmen. In this, as 
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in other respects, Methodism, aiming almost solely at the 
practical result of conversion and the progressive work of 
sanctification through the truth and the Spirit, admitted 
great latitude in the views of its adherents, within the general 
limits of Christian fellowship and life. And, although post- 
Wesley Methodism, holding, as it has done since 1795—7, 
the full status of a church, with its own sacraments adminis- 
tered by its own clergy, ought, undoubtedly, in order to its 
completeness, to have some settled standard of doctrine on 
these points as well as on others fundamental to evangelical 
theology, we may yet be allowed to think that it is exceedingly 
well for it that as yet no attempt has been made to come to 
a more explicit determination in regard to them than is to be 
found in the definitions of the Conference Catechism, taken as 
these are, in substance, from the Catechism of the Church of 
England. There are still wide varieties of views respecting 
them to be found among its ministers and people. The views 
of many are more or less defective, as we think, in spirituality 
and reverence, while others are perhaps in some danger of 
not distinguishing between reverent spirituality and supersti- 
tious observance. On the whole, however, views and usages 
are gradually converging towards a certain sufliciently defined 
latitude of agreement in doctrine and feeling; and it may be 
found practicable, within no very distant period, for some 
Methodist divine to publish a volume on the subject of the 
sacraments which, whilst thorough in its treatment, may be 
assumed to represent the general theology of his brethren. 

It must be borne in mind that Samuel Wesley, senior, took 
into the Church of England the principles of evangelical faith 
in which he had been grounded by his parents, whereas his 
sons, brought up amidst associations which were strongly 
imbued with High Church doctrine, went to Oxford prepared, 
during their long residence there, to grow into complete High 
Churchmen. The germs of sacramental superstition which 
the Rector of Epworth combined with his theology seem almost 
like intrusions from another system into the general body of 
his doctrine. Whereas these germs, being early planted in 
the mind of his sons, being counteracted by no distinctly 
evangelical influences during their school and college life, 
and being fostered and forced in the soil and atmosphere 
of Oxford, naturally developed into fully-formed sacramenta- 
rianism. It must be remembered, besides, that the Rector’s 
theology, so far as it was evangelical, was not very explicitly 
or experimentally set out in his preaching, and especially 
that it found no expression and enforcement in anything like 
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church-meetings and brotherly fellowship. When the Rector 
undertook the defence of Sacheverell, his son John was seven 
years old, and his son Samuel was just about to proceed to 
Oxford. The following seven or eight years of the Rector’s 
life were perhaps those in which his Low Chureh principles, 
never perhaps quite powerless or forgotten, were most com- 
pletely in abeyance. By the end of that period John Wesley 
was almost ready for Oxford. So that, during the most sus- 
ceptible and formative period of the life of his sons, the 
home influences were altogether unfriendly to moderation 
in Church matters. And, as John and Charles grew up, the 
influence of their brother, then at Westminster School, the 
friend of Atterbury and the laureate of his patron, the Earl 
of Oxford, a Tory wit and lampooner of more than ordinary 
smartness, combined with the traditions of the rectory to 
give a most powerful bias to their minds in favour of the 
High school both in Church and State. The calm temper 
and searching intelligence of John kept him at all times from 
absurd extremes of opinion, and uncharitable excesses of party 
spirit. Not the less even John, with such a nurture and 
training, could hardly have been anything but a High Church- 
man and a Tory at the beginning of his course. When we 
add to all the other circumstances which we have noted, the 
fact that the noble-minded and accomplished mother of the 
Wesleys was, throughout, with purest consistency and in 
the loftiest spirit a Jacobite Churchwoman, we have a com- 
prehensive view of the forces which went to determine the 
Church bias of the Wesley brothers. 

All the best points in the Rector’s character ripened with 
his years; all his harsher points were mellowed. We differ 
from Mr. Tyerman’s opinion, that in 1694 or 1695, when his 
patron, the Marquis of Normanby, proposed his name to the 
Primate for an Irish bishopric, he would have filled the 
appointment gracefully or with due dignity. But when we 
read his letter to his curate, thirty years later, we cannot but 
feel that few bishops of his day could have been found to 
equal him either in vigorous sense, in thorough Christian 
earnestness, in the command of a vivid, nervous, masculine, 
English style, or in all the learning proper to an English 
divine. Mr. Tyerman has merely given an outline of the 
contents of this letter. Mr. Jackson’s admirable Life of 
Charles Wesley is, we have reason to believe, and we have 
great regret in saying so, far less generally known even to 
the ordinary readers of this Journal, than a standard work of 
such interest and value ought to be. We shall, therefore, 
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enrich our pages by some extracts from this letter, which 
will be welcomed by our readers because of their intrinsic in- 
terest, and which will also convey a truer impression than any 
writing of ours could of the superior intellect and the thorough 
culture, as well as of the excellent common sense, of the 
father of the Wesleys. 

The extracts first to be given are taken from a remarkable 
review of theological literature, from the patristic age down 
to his own times, which gives a fair idea of the vast reading 
of the Rector. 


“ We are now got into day-break again, and stepping down to the 
Reformation. I am far from so much as pretending to be accurate, 
yet shall point you to some authors, which I have either read or 
looked into, and which have made the deepest impression on .my 
memory, and shall mention both sides, as they occur to me. Our 
nearest concern is doubtless with our own country. I do not expect 
to see any solid reason why any national church should not have 
power to reform itself, on the plan of the Scriptures and the primi- 
tive churches ; I think we did so, and that it has been abundantly 
proved against our adversaries. The steps which were taken herein 
seem to be pretty impartially marked out by Dr. Burnet, with vast 
application, ingenuity, and labour, notwithstanding any personal 
weaknesses, or all the objections which have been made against 
his work. I have not read much of Luther; Melanchthon seems 
ingenious, polite, and well-natured ; Calvin is very well worth read- 
ing with caution; Bucer, pious, learned, and moderate; Bellarmine 
has all the strength of the Romanists; our Fisher was a great man ; 
and Stephen Gardiner far from being inconsiderable. The Homilies 
should be often and carefully read. Erasmus is useful and pleasant ; 
Jewel’s Apology, neat and strong; Cranmer, pious and learned: but 
Ridley for me, as to what I have seen of him, for clearness, close- 
ness, strength, and learning, among all the Reformers. Hooker 
every one knows, and his strength and firmness can hardly be too 
much commended ; nor is there any great danger of his being solidly 
answered. 

“In King Charles the First’s time, Laud against Fisher is esteemed 
unanswerable; and so is Chillingworth against the Papists, who is 
owned by all to have had a very strong head, and to have been one 
of the best disputants in the world : though that got neither of them 
any better quarter from the Goths and Vandals of that age. I know 
not whether Forbes, the Scotchman, wrote in that age, but he was a 
great divine: Grotius flourished, I think, rather before, who is the 
prince of the commentators, and worth all the rest; but should be 
perused with caution, for he seems not always consistent with him- 
self: and Father Petau limps of the same side. 

* * *~ a ® x x 


“The critics are worth a king’s ransom; but you have most of 
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them in Pool’s Synopsis, and something more; which book will 
therefore supply the want of many others to a country clergyman. 
Episcopius and Limborch have sense, strength, and clearness; but 
you know which way they lean : Spanheim isa noble critic: Huetius’s 
Demonstratio Evangelica, exceeding useful and learned : Messieurs De 
Port Royal and Mr. Pascal, worthy their character ; he has, indeed, 
most surprising thoughts, and it is enough to melt a mountain of ice 
to read him. I should wish Monsieur de Renty were in more hands, 
were everybody able to sift the superstition from the devotion. The 
Reliquie Caroline, if they were all genuine, as I doubt not but the 
Eikon is, would be highly worth reading ; as are the excellent works 
of The Whole Duty of Man, whereof Archbishop Sharp thought 
Dr. Stern was the author. 

“TI may not perhaps have been exact as to the time when some ot 
these great men flourished ; but about the close of that period, and 
during the reign of King Charles II., we had many glorious lights 
in the Church of God, some of whom I shall mention. In the first 
rank stood Bishop Wilkins, who may be almost said to have taught 
us first to preach; as his kinsman, Archbishop Tillotson, to have 
brought the art of preaching near perfection; had there been as 
much life as there is of politeness, and generally of cool, clear 
close reasoning, and convincing argument in his sermons: though 
I have heard Stillingfleet accounted the more universal scholar, if 
not the longer and the stronger head; and perhaps few but Grotius 
have equalled him, especially in his Origines Sacre; though I 
think there are some errors in them: and yet Archbishop Sharp 
had that natural and easy vigour of thought, expression, and pro- 
nunciation, that it is a moot case whether he were not a more 
popular pulpit-orator than either of the former. Bishop Pearson 
all the world allows to have been of almost inimitable sense, piety, 
and learning ; his critique on Ignatius, and his tract on the Creed, 
must last as long as time, and ought to be in every clergyman’s 
study in England, though he could purchase nothing but the Bible 
and Common Prayer-Book besides them. Bishop Bull comes next 
for their subject and way of thinking and arguing: a strong and 
nervous writer, whose discourses and directions to his clergy can 
scarce be too often read. Bishop Beveridge’s Sermons are a library ; 
writ in the most natural, moving, unaffected style, especially the 
introductions, which seem generally to be thoroughly wrought. 
They are perhaps as like those of the Apostolical ages as any 
between them and us; and I know not whether one would not 
as soon wish to preach like him, as like any since the Apostles ; 
because I cannot tell whether any one has done more good by his 
Sermons. Bishop Spratt was a polite and clean writer, and one of 
the first masters of the English language; but he has left little in 
divinity; though what he has is equal to his character, and his 
charge to his clergy is admirable. Bishop Burnet, though not a 
native, and some few Scotticisms may be tracked in most of his 
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works, as there were more in his pronunciation; yet is reckoned a 
masterly writer in the English language: he had a prodigious 
genius; a memory that would retain everything; a body that 
would go through or bear anything: for he told me himself, that 
in some part of his life, when his circumstances were but low, he 
lived upon three-halfpence a day for a considerable time, in order 
to retrieve them: had in preaching, and conversation too, a torrent 
of eloquence, like one of the branches of Aitna when it rolls into 
the sea; but it neither flowed so smooth nor so clear as Bishop 
Ken’s ; whom few could hear, as I have been informed, any more 
than it is easy now to read him, with dry eyes ; though I believe he 
has left but little behind him. 


* * * * * * * 


“T must not forget the learned and laborious Whitby, though I 
think he had been happier if he had died some years sooner, and 
especially before he had brought his little squirt to quench the 
biggest part of hell-fire, or to diminish the honour of his Lord and 
Master,—but I forget that I am growing old myself; and that, 
while he appeared to be orthodox, I was not worthy to carry his 
books after him. Mr. Le Clerc has more wit than learning, though 
he seems to think he has more of both than he really has ; and yet 
I doubt has less faith than either. Iam afraid he copies after Bayle ; 
but never reached him in his sense, nor, I hope, quite in his infidelity. 
I wish he had never writ anything worse than his Harmony on the 
Gospels ; though I doubt there is some poison in it. 


% * * * x * * 


‘‘ Nor must my old friends (and I think yours) the Dissenters be 
entirely forgot. Some of Mr. Baxter’s works are useful as well as 
pious: his Christian Directory, though voluminous, has many cases 
inat ; and he could not but have much experience in those matters. 
His Saints’ Rest, and Family Book, and Call to the Unconverted, I 
believe, may have done good, notwithstanding some nostrums in 
them. I wish I had his Gildas Salvianus again: Directions to the 
Clergy for the Management of their People, which I lost when my 
house was last burnt, among all the rest. He had a strange pathos 
and fire in his practical writings, but more in his preaching ; and, 
as I remember, spoke well. Dr. Annesley was not only of great 
piety and generosity, but of very good learning, especially among 
the schoolmen and commentators; notwithstanding Mr. Wood’s 
unjust reflections upon him. In these collections of Morning Lec- 
tures, you will find the cream of the Dissenters’ sermons. _ Charnock, 
though too diffuse and lax, after their way, and dying young, had 
much learning, and has very good stuff in him. Howe is close, 
strong, and metaphysical. Alsop, merry, and, as it were, witty. 
Bates, polite, and had a good taste of the Belles-Lettres ; being well 
read in the Latin, English, and Italian poets, and personally and 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Cowley, as he told me at the last 
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visit I made him at Hackney, after I was (as I remember) come over 
to the Church of England. - Williams was orthodox, had good sense, 
and especially that of getting money ; he was the head of the Pres- 
byterians in his time, and not frowned on by the Government. He 
has writ well against the Antinomians; and, as I have heard, 
hindered Pierce, the Arian, from burrowing in London, I think, 
as long as he lived. Calamy, as I heard, has succeeded his brother 
doctor in some things ; I wish he had in his best. His style is not 
amiss, but I think I have proved he is not a fair writer. Bradbury 
is fire and feather; Burgess had more sense than he thought it 
proper to make use of; Taylor, a man of sense; Shower, polite; 
Cruso, unhappy; Owen is valued amongst them, for some skill in 
antiquity ; the elder (Dr.) Owen was a gentleman and a scholar ; 
the younger Henry is commended for his laborious work on the Old 
Testament. Clarkson (Dr. Tillotson’s tutor) had more of the Fathers 
than all of them ; though Dr. Maurice overmatched him, and had, 
besides, the better cause. Gale’s Court of the Gentiles is admired by 
them, and has some useful collections in it. Tombs and Stennet 
have all for the Anabaptists; as Wall enough against them; and 
Robert Barclay more than all the Quakers have to say for them- 
selves.” —Jacxson’s Charles Wesley, vol. ii. pp. 519—524. 


What follows is a specimen of the racy wisdom with which 
the Rector often wrote :— 


“One thing or two more I think proper to add on this head, of 
sober conversation. The first, that if the parish business should 
happen to call you to a public-house, as it sometimes may, though 
the more you avoid it whenever you can handsomely, I am sure the 
better ; you will, I hope, be strictly careful not to stay long there, 
but to be exactly temperate ; because I know you will have strong 
solicitations to the contrary, in both instances, from those who-will 
be the first to ridicule and reproach you, if they can but so much as 
once prevail against you. The second is, that there is need of the 
same caution, and for the same reason, when you make a visit, or 
are invited, to private houses, unless it be amongst the poor, where 
there is little danger. The like caution can do you no harm when 
you are in gentlemen’s houses round about you; for you can hardly 
miss having observed, that temperance is not the reigning virtue of 
the north (any more than, I am afraid, it is of the south) of England. 
For these and the like reasons, you will likewise keep as clear as 
possibly you can from receiving, or at least desiring, any consider- 
able personal obligations; for all men are not generous, and you 
may hear of them again, not at all to your satisfaction, a great 
while after. 

“ T do not yet know how to leave this subject, because it is of the 
last concern to you and me, and the success of our ministry does 
almost entirely depend upon it. I hardly know whether is the more 
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fatal error in a clergyman, cauponising the Word of God, and smooth- 
ing over virtues and vices; or incurring the imminent danger of 
damning ourselves on the pretence of hope, through any criminal 
compliance, to save others by staying too long, and thereby running 
too often with them into the same excess of riot. O fly the siren 
Pleasure ! and the sweeter she sings, stop your ears the closer against 
her; though one would think she does not sing very sweetly here; 
or, however, that the charms of ale and mundungus, the top of a 
country parish, are not exceedingly preferable to those of temperance 
and innocence. To be plain, what I am most afraid of is, the good- 
ness of your temper; and if you cannot learn to say no, and to run 
away a little before you think there is any need of it, you will follow 
the worst steps of some that have been before you, and will be in a 
fair way to ruin. As on the other side, if you turn your eyes to your 
brother, you will have.a living homily to direct you; for I verily 
think he has not once drunk one glass more than he ought since he 
came into the country ; and, if you can, find, or at least make, another 
like him. 

“T own your worthy predecessor, Mr. ——, who had served this 
cure about twenty years, when I consulted him of the best way to 
gain my parishioners, advised me to a well-managed familiarity 
with them : this I endeavoured, but missed it; you may be happier, 
and hit it: but then you must have a care of every step, and will 
need almost the wisdom of an angel of God; all intellect, no passion, 
no appetite, or none at least but what you have under the exactest 
regimen ; which you will ask of Him who is alone able to give it. 
Steer clear! beware of men! conquer yourself, and you conquer all 
the world! Moroseness and too much compliance are both danger- 
ous ; but the latter I repent more than the former. I look upon it 
to have been very well becoming the wisdom of Pericles, that he 
would so rarely be present at feasts and public entertainments, and 
stay so little a while at them; since without this precaution, as- 
Plutarch well observes in his Life, it had been next to impossible for 
him to have preserved the dignity of his character, and that high 
veneration which he had acquired among the people. For the merry 
Greeks were generally wags, and great gibers, especially in their 
wine, to which that may very properly be applied, Quos inquinat, equat, 
as well as to any other vice or wickedness. And he thought it more 
eligible of the two, to be accounted proud, than to be really despicable. 

“And yet I must own, the more conversant you are with the 
middle and meaner sort, which are everywhere by far the greater 
number, you are likely to do much the more good among them. 
But this would be the most effectually done by a regular visiting of 
your whole parish from house to house, with the fore-mentioned 
cautions, as Ignatius advises Polycarp; and that even the men 
and maid servants. For a good shepherd ‘knows his sheep by 
name,’ which is the way for them to follow him.”’—Jbid. vol. ii. 
pp. 504—506. 
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The man who wrote this letter seems to be a very different 
person from the smart and not very nice or decorous scribbler 
who published Maggots; from the fulsome eulogist of Great 
James ; from the bustling, plodding, needy, literary hack who 
edited the Athenian Oracle; from the mutable loyalist politi- 
cian, who reflected, reign after reign, the opinions of the 
powers that were ; from the pushing Convocation man,—now 
Low Church and then High Church ;—from the pamphleteer 
who, after flattering James, defended the Revolution and 
William’s right, and wound up by writing the defence of 
Sacheverell; from the ex-Dissenter, the son of Dissenting 
confessors and worthies, who maintained a too bitter and an 
unseemly controversy against his early friends and benefac- 
tors. The spirit of a noble and modest, a temperate and 
charitable, man, breathes through the letter; the treasures 
of a richly stored, a wise and learned divine, are poured forth 
without stay or stint; the maxims and reflections of a man 
of action as of study, a man of experience as well as of cul- 
ture and force, thickly stud its pages. We learn that the ambi- 
tious orphan boy, who had been left, without a guide, to 
slave and fight his way through life, has not in vain suffered 
and struggled on through forty years. He is now a wise, 
good man, at peace with all men, and respected by those 
who cannot but differ from him. In 1705 Wesley’s name 
would have maddened a meeting of Dissenters or of Lincoln- 
shire Whigs. In 1782 his parishioners all round would say, 
“God bless him ;” and in London, Whig poets and politicians 
joined with Tories in seeking patronage for his folio on Job. 

It is in his letters to his sons, however, especially in regard 
to their college life, that the character of the Rector of Ep- 
worth appears to the greatest advantage. What can be better 
than the following, written to his son John, in January 1725, 
in regard to ‘‘ entering into holy orders”? In this letter the 
godly leaven of his Puritan parentage comes favourably into 
view, although here, as everywhere else in the Rector’s com- 
munications, the respect for material interests and the means 
of livelihood, which a life of battling with poverty had im- 
pressed upon him, is very evident. 


“As to what you mention of entering into holy orders, it is 
indeed a great work. I am pleased to find you think it so—as 
well as that you don’t admire a callow clergyman any more than I 
do. As to the motives you take notice of, it is no harm to desire 
getting into that office, even with Eli’s sons, ‘to get a piece of 
bread ;’ for ‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire ;’ though a desire and 
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intention to lead a stricter life, and a belief one should do so, is a 
better reason. But this should by all means be begun before, or 
else, ten to one, it will deceive us afterwards. If a man be un- 
willing and undesirous to enter into orders, it is easy to guess 
whether he can say, with common honesty, that he believes he is 
moved by the Holy Spirit to do it. But the principal spring and 
motive, to which all the former should be secondary, must certainly 
be the glory of God, the service of His Church, with the edification 
of our neighbour; and woe to him who, with any meaner leading 
view, attempts so sacred a work; for which he should take all the 
care he possibly can, with the advice of wiser and elder men, espe- 
cially imploring, with all humility, sincerity, and intention of mind, 
with fasting and prayer, the direction and assistance of Almighty 
God and His Holy Spirit, to qualify and prepare himself for it.”— 
Trerman’s Wesley of Epworth, p. 391. 


At the close of the same letter, written with a shaking and 
palsied hand, he adds, in touching words :— 


** Work and write while you can. You see Time has shaken me 
by the hand, and Death is but a little behind him. My eyes and 
heart are now almost all I have left, and I bless God for them,.”— 
Ibid. p. 392. 


A month after this letter, Mrs. Wesley wrote to her son, 
saying that in her judgment, herein differing from her 
husband, the sooner he entered into orders the better. ‘‘ It 
is an unhappiness peculiar to our family,” she says, “ that 
your father and I seldom think alike.” Mr. Wesley. thought 
John needed a preparation of critical study; Mrs. Wesley, 
that “‘ practical divinity was the best study for candidates for 
orders.” Mrs. Wesley’s judgment seems so far to have in- 
fluenced her husband, that in the beginning of March he 
wrote to his son the following brief, vivid, and loving, 
note :— 

“ Wroot, March 13, 1724-5. 

“ Dear Soy,—I have both yours; and I have changed my mind 
since my last. I now incline to your going this summer into orders, 
and would have you turn your thoughts and studies that way. But, 
in the first place, if you love yourself, or me, pray heartily. I will 
struggle hard, but I will get money for your orders, and some- 
thing more. Mr. Downes has spoken to Dr. Morley about you, who 
says he will inquire of your character. 

«Trust in the Lord, and do good, and verily thou shalt be fed.’ 

“This with blessing, from your loving father, 


‘‘ SamuEL WESLEY.” 
—Ibid. p. 393, 
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The following is a right good letter :— 

“ Wroot, July 14, 1725. 

“Dear Son,—It is not for want of affection that 1 am some 
letters in your debt; but because I could not yet answer them, so as 
to satisfy myself or you ; though I hope still to do it in a few weeks. 

“ As for Thomas 4 Kempis, all the world are apt to strain for one 
or the other. And it is no wonder if contemplative men, especially 
when wrapt in a cowl, and the darkness of the sceptical divinity, 
and near akin, if I mistake not, to the obscure ages, when they 
observed the bulk of the world so mad for sensual pleasures, should 
run into the contrary extreme, and attempt to persuade us to have 
no senses at all, or that God made them to very little purpose. But 
for all that, mortification is still an indispensable Christian duty. 
The world is a siren, and we must have a care of her. And if the 
young man will ‘ rejoice in his youth,’ yet it would not be amiss for 
him to take care that his joys be moderate and innocent; and, in 
order to this, sadly to remember ‘ that for all these things God will 
bring him to judgment.’ I have only this to add of my friend and 
old companion, that, making a pretty many grains of allowance, he 
may be read to great advantage, and that, notwithstanding all his 
superstition and enthusiasm, it is almost impossible to peruse him 
seriously, without admiring and, I think, in some measure imitating 
his heroic strains of humility, and piety, and devotion. But I 
reckon, you have before this received your mother’s, who has leisure 
to write, and can do so without pain, which I cannot. 

“T will write to the Bishop of Lincoln again. You shall not want 
a black coat as soon as I have any white. 

“You may transcribe any part of my letter to Mr. Hoole, but not 
the whole, for your own private use ; neither lend it; but any friend 
may read it in your chamber. Master St. Chrysostom, and the 
Articles, and the Form of Ordination. Bear up stoutly against the 
world, &e. Keep a good, an honest, and a pious heart. Pray hard, 
and watch hard; and I am persuaded your quarantine is almost at 
an end, and all shall be well: however, nothing shall be wanting to 
make it so, that is in the power of your loving father, 

“ SamugL WESLEY.” 
—Ibid. pp. 393, 394. 


The touching tenderness and beauty of the letters following 

can hardly be exceeded :— 
“ Bawtry, Sept. 1, 1725. 

“Dear Son,—I came hither to-day, because I cannot be at rest, 
till I make you easier. I could not possibly manufacture any money 
for you here, sooner than next Saturday. On Monday I design to 
wait on Dr. Morley, and will try to prevail with your brother to 
return you 8/., with interest. I will assist you in the charges for 
ordination, though I am myself just now struggling for life. This 
87. you may depend on the next week, or the week after. 
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“T like your way of thinking and arguing; and yet must say, I 
am a little afraid on it. He that believes and yet argues’ against 
reason, is half'a Papist, or enthusiast. He that would make Reve- 
lation* bend to his own shallow reason is either half a Deist or a 
heretic! O my dear! steer Clear between this Scylla and a 
God will bless you; and you shall ever be beloved, as you will ever 
be a comfort to, your affectionate father, ’ 
“ Samue, WESLEY. 

“ P.S.—If you have any scruples about any part of Revelation, or 
the Articles of the Church of England, which I think exactly agree- 


able to it, I can answer them.” 
“‘ Gainsborough, Sept. 7, 1725. 


“Dear Son Jony,—With much ado you see I am for once as 
good as my word. Carry Dr. Morley’s note to the Bursar. I hope 
to send you more, and believe by the same hand. God fit you for 
your great work! Fast—watch—pray—believe—love—endure— 
be happy. Towards which you shall never want the ardent prayers 
of, your affectionate father, 

“ Samvet WESLEY.” 
---Ibid. pp. 895, 396. 


We cannot refrain from adding to the foregoing the two 
following, written the year after :— 

“'Wroot, March 21, 1726, 

“Dear Mr. Fettow Extecr or Lixcory,—I have done more than I 
could for you. On your waiting on Dr. Morley with this heewill pay 
you 12/7. You are inexpressibly obliged to that generous man. 
We are all as well as can be expected. 

“ Your loving father, Samven Wester.” 
“ Wroot, April 1, 1726. 

“ Dear Son Jonn,—I had both yours since the election. In both 
you express yourself as becomes you for what I had willingly, though 
with much greater difficulty than you imagine, done for you; for the 
last 12/7. pinched me so hard, that I am forced to beg time of your 
brother Sam, till after harvest, to pay the 107. that you say he lent 
you. Nor shall I have so much as that (perhaps not 5/.), to keep 
my family till after harvest ; and I do not expect that I shall be 
able to do anything for Charles when he goes to the University. 
What will be my own fate, God knows, before this summer be over. 
Sed passi Graviora. Wherever I am, my Jack is Fellow of Lincoln ! 

“Yet all this, and perhaps worse than you know, has not made 
me forget you ; for I wrote to Dr. King, desiring leave for you to 
come one, two, or three months into the country, where you should 
be gladly welcome. 

“As for advice, keep your best friend fast; and, next to him, 
Dr. Morley ; and have a care of your other friends, especially the 
younger. All at present from ‘your loving father, 

** Samvet Wester.” 
—Jbid. pp. 398, 399. 
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Letters to his Sons. 


The folowing characteristic note is addressed conjointly to 
John and Charlés.at Oxford, and is dated July, 1727 :— 

. “ Wroot, July 5, 1727. 

“ Dear CurtpREN,—The reason why I was willing to delay my 
son John’s coming was his pupil; but that is over. Another reason 
was that I knew he could not,get between Wroot and Epworth with- 
out ‘hazarding his health or life; whereas my hide is*tough, and I 
think no carrion can kill me. I walked sixteen miles yesterday, and 
this morning, I thank’God, I was not a penny worse. The occasion 
of this booted walk was to hire a room for myself at Epworth, which 
I think I have now achieved.” . 


(After this follows his preposal that Charles should come to Lincoln- 
_ shire by the carrier. _He then proceeds :—) 


“ You will find your mother much altered. I believe what will kill 
a cat has almost killed her. I have observed of late little convulsions 
in her very frequently, which I don’t like. 

“God bless and guide, and send you both a speedy and a happy 
meeting with, your loving father, ‘“« Samvet WESLEY.” 
—Ibid. pp. 402, 403.* 


A fortnight later he wrote to John as follows :— 


“ Wroot, July 18, 1727. 

“ Dear Son Jonn,—We received last post your compliments of con- 
dolence and congratulation te your mother on the supposition of her 
near approachifig demise ; to which your sister Patty will by no means 
subscribe, for she says she is not so good a philosopher as you are, and 
that she cannot spare her mother yet, if it please God, without great 
inconvenience. 

“ And indeed, though she has now and then some very sick fits, 
yet, I hope the sight of you will_revive her. However, when you 
come you will see a new face of things, my family being now pretty 
well colonised, and all perfect harmony ; much happier, in no small 
straits, than perhaps we ever were before in our gréatest affluence ; and 
you will find a servant that will make us rich, if God gives us anything 
to work upon. I know not but that it may be this prospect, together 
with my easiness in my family, which keeps my spirits from sinking, 
though they ‘tell me I have lost some of my tallow between Wroot 
and Epworth ; but that I don’t value, as long as I have strength left 
to perform my office. “ Samvuet WeEsLeEyY.” 
—Ibid, p. 403. 


Mr. Wesley had a scheme for the publication, as Mr. Tyer- 
man expresses it, ‘of a polyglott Bible, on a wide basis.” 
In regard to this he wrote the following interesting letter to 
his son John :— 








* The Rector was at this time living at the Wroot parsonage, Wroot parish 
being conjoined with Epworth under his care. 
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“ January 26, 1726. 


“Dear Son,—The providence of God has engaged me in a work, 
wherein you may be very assistant to me, promote the glory of God, 
and, at the same time, notably forward your own studies. 

“ T have sometimes since designed an edition of the Holy Bible in 
octavo, in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Septuagint, and “Vulgate ; and have 
made some progress in it. 1 have not time at present to give you the 
whole scheme, of which scarce any soul knows except your brother 
Sam. 

“ What I desire of you is, first, that you would immediately fall to 
work, and read diligently the Hebrew text in the Polyglott, and collate 
it exactly with the Vulgate, writing all, even the least, variations or 
differences between them. 

“ Second, To these I would have you add the Samaritan text, which 
is the very same with the Hebrew, except in some very few places, 
differing only in the Samaritan character, which I think is the true 
old Hebrew. 

“ You may learn the Samaritan alphabet in a day, either from the 
Prolegomena in Walton’s Polyglott or from his grammar. In a twelve- 
month’s time, sticking close to it in the forenoons, you will get twice 
through the Pentateuch ; for I have done it four times the last year, 
and am going over it the fifth, and also collating the two Greek ver- 
sions, the Alexandrian and the Vatican, with what I can get of Sym- 
machus and Theodotion, &e. You shall not lose your reward, either 
in this or the other world. Nor are your brothers like to be idle ; but 
I would have nothing said of it to anybody, though your brother Sam 
shall write to you shortly about it.”—Jbid. pp. 397, 398. 


It was in August 1730 that the Wesleys, with their friend 
Morgan, began to visit the gaols at Oxford. _ In regard to this 
matter they wrote to their father. The following is a part of 
hisanswer. Though it has been printed several times before, 
it cannot be omitted here :— 


“ And now, as to your own designs and employments, what can I 
say less of them than valde probo: and that I have the highest reason 
to bless God that He has given me two sons together at Oxford, to 
whom He has given grace and courage to turn the war against the 
world and the devil, which is the best way to conquer them. They 
have but one enemy to combat with, the flesh; which, if they take 
care to subdue, by fasting and prayer, there will be no more for them 
to do but to proceed steadily in the same course, and expect the crown 
which fadeth not away. You have reason to bless God, as [ do, that 
you have so fast a friend as Mr. M. [Morgan], who, I see, in the most 
difficult service, is ready to break the ice for you. You do not know 
of how much good that poor wretch who killed his wife has been the 
providential occasion. I think I must adopt Mr. M. to be my son, 
together with you and your brother Charles; and when I have such a 
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ternion to prosecute that war, wherein I am now miles emeritus, I 
shall not be afraid when they speak with their enemies in the gate. 

“T am afraid lest the main objection you make against going on in 
the business with the prisoners, may secretly proceed from flesh and 
blood. Go on, then, in God’s name, in the path to which your Saviour 
has directed you, and that track wherein your father has gone before 
you! For when I was an undergraduate at Oxford, I visited those in 
the castle there, and reflect on it with great satisfaction to this day. 
Walk as prudently as you can, though not fearfully, and my heart and 
prayers are with you.”—Jbid. pp. 406, 407. 


Thirty years before this Mr. Wesley had defended Christian 
societies which organised weekly meetings for private religious 
fellowship in the Church of England, such as came to be exten- 
sively known as Dr. Woodward’s Societies, and had published 
a letter on the subject. ‘‘ A Letter concerning the Religious 
Societies,” says Mr. Tyerman, was “‘ published by Samuel 
Wesley in 1699. After giving a description of the societies, 
Mr. Wesley proceeds to argue that, so far from being any 
injury to the Church of England, they would greatly promote 
its interests. He expresses a wish that such societies might 
be formed in all considerable towns, and even in populous 
villages. He writes: ‘There are a great many parishes in 
this kingdom which consist of several thousands of souls. 
Now, what one man, two, or three, is sufficient for such a multi- 
tude ? Those who have but one or two thousand will find their 
cares heavy enough, especially now they have neither the 
catechists of the ancients to assist them, nor those clerks which 
are mentioned in the Rubric.’ He then goes on to state, 
that, in such cases, the religious societies would be of im- 
mense service. Acting under the authority and direction of 
the clergy, ‘they would be as so many churchwardens, or 
overseers, or almost deacons under them; caring for the sick 
and poor, giving an account of the spiritual estate of them- 
selves and others, persuading parents to catechise their chil- 
dren and to fit them for confirmation, and discoursing with 
those who have left the church to bring them back to it. This 
assistance would conduce as much to. the health of the 
minister’s body, by easing him of many a weary step and 
fruitless journey, as it would conduce to the satisfaction of 
his mind, in the visible success of his labours. Such societies, 
so far from injuring the Church, would be so many new bul- 
warks against its enemies, and would give it daily more 
strength, and beauty, and reputation.’ 

“He then proceeds to show that the institution of such 
societies was not a novelty; that the Church of Rome was 
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indebted for most of the progress that it had made in recent 
times to the several societies it had nourished in its bosom ; 
and that the Marquis de Renty in France had formed, as early 
as 1640, many societies of devout persons, who, in their 
weekly meetings, consulted about the relief of the poor, en- 
gaged in united prayer, sang psalms, read books of devotion, 
and discoursed together of their own spiritual concerns. 

** Wesley then argues that such societies are really necessary, 
on the ground, that, without them, the members of the Church 
have no opportunity for that ‘ delightful employment of all 
good Christians,’ pious conversation. He concludes thus :— 
‘The design of these churches is not to gather churches out of 
churches, to foment new schisms and divisions, and to make 
heathens of all the rest of their Christian brethren; but to 
promote in a regular manner, that which is the end of every 
Christian—the glory of God, included in the welfare and sal- 
vation of themselves and their neighbours. It cannot be 
denied that there may and will be some persons in these 
societies of more heat than light, of more zeal than judgment; 
but where was ever any body of men without some such cha- 
racters? But since the very rules of their institution do 
strictly oblige them to the practice of humility and charity, 
and to avoid censoriousness and spiritual pride—the common 
rocks of those who make a more than ordinary profession of 
religion—I see not what human prudence can provide any 
farther in this matter.’ ” 

The old Puritan blood in the Rector of Epworth had not lost 
all its energy; and Methodism received some of its impulse 
from the father of the Wesleys. For there can be no doubt, 
that in these societies are to be found the original of the 
Methodist societies, first at Oxford and afterwards elsewhere. 

How the Rector of Epworth rejoiced in the bold and singular 
position taken by his sons at Oxford is well known, and with 
what triumph he learned that they had to endure the reproach 
of Christ, as the fathers of the Godly Club. ‘I, then,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘ must be its grandfather.”’ 

Let it here be added, that in his Missionary spirit and con- 
ception, he was worthy to be the father of the Wesleys. When 
a young man, between thirty and forty years of age, he had 
formed an imposing plan of missions to India, China, and 
Abyssinia, and was himself desirous to be devoted to the 
work ; and in the last year of his life he lamented that he was 
not young enough to go with Oglethorpe as a missionary to 
Georgia. 

In regard to the education of his children, it would seem (as 
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Mr. Tyerman says) that Mr. Wesley has not had due credit 
given him. His letters to his sons—not only at college, but at 
school—appear to be all that a father’s letters ought to be. 
They imply that he had acted both as friend and teacher to 
his boys. Indeed, although his son Samuel seems. to have 
had a brutal schoolmaster to teach him the rudiments of 
Latin and Greek, the general rule of the rectory appears, from 
all accounts and letters extant, to have been home instruction; 
and it can hardly be doubted that, when the Rector was not 
absent at Convocation, he taught his sons himself the rudi- 
ments of the classics. Their English training and their 
earliest tuition was undoubtedly given by their incomparable 
mother. The following quotations from some of his letters to 
young Samuel at Westminster School exhibit the Rector’s 
fatherly character in a very favourable light. We see not 
only that he was a wise, careful, and tender father, but also 
how fully, notwithstanding the many instances in which his 
judgment differed from hers, he appreciated the rare excel- 
lencies of his wife :— 


“You know what you owe to one of the best of mothers. Perhaps 
you may have read of one of the Ptolemies, who chose the name of 
Philometer, as a more glorious title than if he had assumed that of his 
predecessor, Alexander. And it would be an honest and virtuous am- 
bition in you to attempt to imitate him, for which you have so much 
reason. Often reflect on the tender and peculiar love which your dear 
mother has always expressed towards you ; the deep affliction of both 
body and mind which she underwent for you, both before and after 
your birth ; the particular care she took of your education when she 
struggled with so many pains and infirmities; and, above all, the whole- 
some and sweet motherly advice and counsel which she has often given 
you to fear God, to take care of your soul as well as of your learning, 
and to shun all vicious and bad examples. You will, I verily believe, 
remember that these obligations of gratitude, love, and obedience, and 
the expressions of them, are not confined to your tender years, but 
must last to the very close of life, and, even after that, render her 
memory most dear and precious to you. 

“ You will not forget te evidence this by supporting and comforting 
her in her age, if it please God that she should ever attain to it (though 
I doubt she will not), and doing nothing which may justly displease or 
grieve her, or show you unworthy of such a mother. You will endea- 
vour to repay her prayers for you by doubling yours for her; and, 
above all things, to live such a virtuous and religious life that she may 
find that her care and love have not been lost upon you, but that we 
may all meet in heaven. 

“ In short, reverence and love her as much as you will, which I hope 
will be as much as you can. For, though I should be jealous of any 
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other rival in your heart, yet I will not be jealous of her; the more 
duty you pay her, and the more frequently and kindly you write to her, 
the more you will please your affectionate father, Samver Wester.” 


“Tt is agreed by all that a pure body and a chaste mind are an ac- 

ceptable sacrifice to infinite Purity and Holiness; and that, without 
these, a thousand hecatombs would never be accepted. How happy 
are those who preserve their first purity and innocence ; and how much 
easier is it to abstain from the first acts, than not to reiterate them and 
sink into inveterate habits! There is no parleying with the temptation 
to this sin, which is nourished by sloth and intemperance. You have 
not wanted repeated warnings, and I hope they have not been alto- 
gether in vain. The shortness, the baseness, the nastiness of the 
pleasure would be enough to make one nauseate it did not the devil and 
the flesh unite in their temptations to it. However, conquered it must 
be, for we must part with that or heaven! Ah, my boy, what sneaking 
things does not vice make us! What traitors to ourselves, and how 
false within! And what invincible courage, as well as calmness, 
attends virtue and innocence ! 
“_* Now, my boy (it is likely), begins that conflict whereof I have so 
often warned you, and which will find you warm work for some years. 
Now—vice or virtue, God or Satan, heaven or hell, which will you 
choose? What, if you should fall on your knees this moment, or as 
soon as you can retire, and choose the better part? If you have begun 
to do amiss, resolve to do better. Give up yourself solemnly to God 
and to His service. Implore the mercy and gracious aid of your Re- 
deemer, and the blessed assistance (perhaps the return) of the Holy 
Comforter. You will not be cast off. You will not want strength 
from above, which will be infinitely beyond your own, or even the 
power of the enemy. The holy angels are spectators, and will rejoice 
at your conquest. Why should you not make your parents’ hearts re- 
joice ? You know how tenderly they are concerned for you, and how fain 
they would have you virtuous and happy.”—Jbid. pp. 313, 320, 321. 


Such was the father of the Wesleys, and such was the in- 
fluence which he exercised over his sons. It has been too 
much taken for granted, that the influence of Mrs. Wesley 
was paramount in moulding their characters. Her letters, 
indeed, remain as evidence how wisely, how carefully, with 
what ability as a writer, and with what fulness of know- 
ledge—especially of theology—she advised her sons as they 
grew up. Still the letters from Mr. Wesley which remain, 
and of which samples have been given, show that, after 
all, he was the chief, the authoritative adviser of his sons, 
and that he entered into all their affairs as none but a 
father, not even a mether, can enter into a son’s affairs. 

Such was the father of the Wesleys, and the influence upon 
them of such a parentage may be traced throughout the for- 
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mative period of their life, while their character was being 
moulded. Their early hardships in his rectory taught them 
hardy patience and stout self-help. From such a father they 
inherited a passion for learning and a scholar’s ambition. 
Their admirable style as writers of nervous, idiomatic English, 
was due not less to the vigour and vividness of the father’s 
English, than to the purity and terseness of their mother’s 
sweet and even style. That it was owing more to home than 
to University example and influence, is not only antecedently 
probable, but may be inferred from the fact that all the sisters 
of the Wesley family wrote pure and pleasant English, 
idiomatic, but never harsh. In fact, there is a Wesley-family 
style of English, and the English of the sisters bears a sisterly 
likeness to that of the brothers; while each style, all round, 
has its own individuality. 

Both father and mother of the Wesleys were High Church, 
and most high was the churchmanship of their sons. The 
doctrine which they preached, as Methodists, after their 
return from America, was certainly not derived from any 
instruction or any bias which had been given to them at their 
family home. They learned it through the instrumentality 
of the Moravians, especially of Peter Bohler. Their early 
High Churchmanship, however, clung to them with the 
greatest tenacity. John, indeed, lost most of it before his 
course was run; but then he was learning, with the open- 
mindedness of a child, till he was more than eighty years 
of age. 

But the principle of religious fellowship, which is the very 
kernel of Methodism, regarded as an organisation, was cer- 
tainly an inheritance to the Wesleys from their father: as to 
him, very likely, a bias in favour of it was derived from his 
Puritan ancestry and from the influences in the midst of 
which his earliest religious consciousness was awakened. His 
defence of Religious Societies in 1699—Societies within the 
Church of England for religious fellowship—might now serve 
as an apology for the Methodist system of fellowship meetings. 

In his range of reading, especially considering his oppor- 
tunities, and in his projects of study also, the Rector of 
Epworth was surely own father to the Founder of Methodism, 
whose system of study at Oxford, and whose projects of cul- 
ture for the pupils at Kingswood were encyclopedic in their 
range. 

Add to these particulars, what we have already had occa- 
sion distinctly to note, the grand missionary conceptions and 
the real missionary enthusiasm of the Rector of Epworth— 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVI. DD 
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the father of the man whose memorable saying, “the world 
is my parish,” was perhaps the grandest rebuke ever ad- 
ministered to the narrowness and pettiness of a mere paro- 
chial martinet, and we have before our view no unimportant 
total of particulars in which the father of the Wesleys sup- 

lied the training and the influences, by which, under the 
inspiration of Providence, John Wesley and his brother 
Charles were prepared for the great work which was reserved 
for them to do. Nor can we doubt, although we have not 
included this in our enumeration, that the rude power, the 
untrained faculty and impulse, of poetry, which even under 
the rank doggerel of Wesley is not quite lost, but burns like 
a fire almost buried in ashes and spent in smoke, and which 
at times breaks forth in his verse with a real glow of heat 
and flame, was the original of that remarkable gift of song 
which was strong in all the Rector’s sons—Charles being not 
the only but the most brilliant and copious poet of the three— 
and which was shared, in no mean degree, by several of the 
daughters. 

The fine old man died in 1785, having been born in 1662. 
How he died was beautifully told by his son John, and has 
been inimitably painted in the warm, pure English of 
Southey. In 1683 he left Stoke Newington for Oxford; in 
1688 he was ordained deacon; in 1690 he married, on a 
London curacy of 321. a-year, having before this held for a 
little while a still poorer curacy, and having also served for 
a year as a naval chaplain. In 1690, also, he was presented 
by Lord Normanby to the living of South Ormsby. In 1697 
he became Rector of Epworth. Thirty-eight years, accord- 
ingly, had he held that parish. What suffermgs he there 
endured, what errors, what labours, what sorrows, and what 
honours he passed through there, we have already described 
in brief in this Journal, in the article to which we have more 
than once referred. But he who would know all about these 
matters, and much besides, of which nothing can be said in 
a review, must betake himself to Mr. Tyerman’s authentic, 
valuable, and most inter@sting volume, to which this article 
may serve as a companion, and in part as a corrective, but 
cannot serve as a supplement. 
































The Eastern Question. 


Art. V.— La Question d’Orient, Exposé Politique. Paris: 
Dentu, Palais Royal, 17. 


We must not allow the interest attending the affairs of 
Rome to turn away our attention altogether from a question 
which concerns us more nearly, is much more important for 
the world at large, and has been the occasion of a far greater 
amount of human suffering. 

There is no great Power in Europe, the interests of which 
will not be more or less directly affected by the issues which 
are being prepared, or slowly worked out, or which may be 
suddenly consummated in the regions under the sway of the 
Ottoman scimitar. 

The purposes of Russia are a secret to no one. The 
aspirations that dictate them have been gathering strength 
these hundred and fifty years, along with Russia’s conscious- 
ness of her own growing power, and of the irremediable 
collapse of Turkey. But, in case of a dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire, Austria is the natural rival of Russia. 
More than half of her subjects belong to the Slavonic stock, 
some of them to the Greek communion likewise, so that 
Francis Joseph reigns over races kindred by blood and 
attached by religion to those who are panting for escape from 
the despotism of their Mahometan masters. Austria shrinks 
from changes that would stimulate the feeling of separate 
nationality in her own subjects ; but, on the supposition of a 
general breaking-up and reconstruction in the Kast, it would 
seem to that Government natural and desirable that the 
Roumans of Moldavia and Wallachia should be united to those 
of Transylvania, and that the Servians south of the Danube, 
the Bosnians also, and the Montenegrins, should cast in their 
lot. with the Servians of Hungary. Under certain circum- 
stances, indeed, the policy of aggrandisement would become 
necessary for self-defence ; Austria would be condemned to 
enlarge her boundaries or to go to pieces. 

Prussia has no prospect of ever directly appropriating any 
part of Turkey, but she is not indifferent to the interests of 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, and, what is more important, 
she is so placed as to be ready to exact an equivalent in 
Germany for whatever accession Austria may receive towards 
the East. Again, it is of vital importance to Prussia, almost 
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more than any other Power, that Russia should not acquire 
irresistible preponderance by carrying out her ambitious 
designs. Prussia is the nearest neighbour of the Muscovite, 
and, as such, is under an imperious necessity to watch 
against any increase in the resources of the giant, whose 
accomplice she has been in former deeds of usurpation. 

France is less forcibly involved in the matter than Austria 
or Prussia. But she has already begun to divide the spoil by 
her possession of Algiers; she would fain look upon the whole 
of North Africa as to be one day hers; she is our rival in 
Egypt. She has moreover committed herself to the struggle 
against Russian encroachments; professing to be the dis- 
interested friend and protectress of the native Christian 
populations, she has at least been less interested than Russia, 
less ungenerous than Austria, or than England, with the 
important exception of our gift of the Ionian Isles. 

As for England, our interest in the East is to be measured, 
in the first place by our interest in India, and in the next by 
our wish to preserve the independence of all Europe, against 
the Tartar despot that threatened it a few years ago, and will 
threaten it again if we are not vigilant and ready, if needs be, 
to strike. 

Such being the importance of the question, we feel no little 
responsibility in attempting to enlighten public opinion upon 
it, and we have a very natural leaning to a policy of expect- 
ancy. It is easy to see what ought not to be done, and what 
ought to be hindered at any cost, but it is not so easy to 
determine what ought to be done. On the other hand, there 
are conjunctures in which delay is as fatal as precipitation, 
and this may be one of them. We wish therefore to state the 
facts, the certainties, and the contingencies of the case, as fully 
as possible—to present the rights, circumstances, and prospects 
of the several populations whose future is at stake, as they 
appear to us after many years of careful and impartial 
observation. 

It is certain that the existence of an independent State 
upon the Bosphorus sufficiently powerful to protect itself, or 
sufficiently protected by common consent, is a necessity of 
the balance of power in Europe. Lord Chatham once said 
that he would not waste five minutes’ argument upon anyone 
who did not at once recognise that the existence of Turkey 
was a political necessity, but we suppose this opinion may be 
translated into the more general proposition just laid down. 
His lordship would not have cared whether the people who 
held the Bosphorus in trust for the benefit of Europe were 
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Jews, Greeks, Turks, Infidels, or Heretics, provided they were 
able to hold their own. The necessity of the existence of 
such a Power is even more evident now than it was in Lord 
Chatham’s time; the only question is—Who are the people 
best qualified for, and best entitled to, the trust ? 

The Turks have in their favour the fact that they are in 
possession. This is a most important, at first sight an 
almost decisive, point. They could not be supplanted by any 
direct and immediate action without war, and that, practi- 
cally, a war of extermination ; not only unsettling Europe, but 
attended by fearful reprisals and massacres in Asia. Every 
lover of peace and of humanity must admit, that it is better 
to live with a people imperfectly qualified to meet the respon- 
sibilities of their position, than forcibly to put in their place 
a people better qualified. The Turks ought not to be 
abandoned by their protectors unless their fall is absolutely 
inevitable, and even in such a case extreme measures should 
be delayed as long as would be consistent with the safety of 
Europe. The effete Power should be gently let down, and its 
successor gently and gradually inducted. 

The view of this question generally taken by Englishmen is 
exceedingly narrow. In their eyes it is but a choice between 
Turkey as it is and Turkey as a Russian province, with Con- 
stantinople as the capital of the Romanoffs. We are happy 
in our persuasion that this view is altogether inadequate, and ‘ 
therefore false ; for if it were true we should be in despair :—if 
there be no choice except that between Russia and Turkey, 
then Russia must have the prey in spite of all the world. We 
may prolong the life of the dying man at a ruinous expense 
in money, and at the still greater cost of sharing the respon- 
sibility of all sorts of iniquity; we may struggle against fate, 
and retard the consummation for a few short years; but the 
Turkey that now is, is doomed. There are those now living 
that will either witness its fall, or else a transformation that 
we fear is hopeless. 

As nearly as we can judge after comparing many statistical 
tables and calculations, the Mahometans of European Turkey 
are about three millions eight hundred thousand. Of these, 
three hundred thousand are Tartars and Circassians ; about 
two millions and a half are converts from subject races, 
Albanian, Bosnian, and Bulgarian, and only one million are 
genuine Osmanlis of the governing race. It must be remem- 
bered that we are not now taking into consideration the 
Asiatic part of the empire, where the true Turks are five 
times as numerous. The Christians of European Turkey 
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who have attained to partial independence, that is to say the 
Moldo-Wallachians and the Servians of the Principality, num- 
ber five millions and a quarter. Those that remain in total 
but unwilling subjection are about seven millions and a half. 

The dismemberment of the empire has begun by the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom of Greece, the French conquest of 
Algiers, the practical independence of Tunis and Egypt, 
Moldo-Wallachia and Servia ; the very Arabs hate the Turks ; 
but the diseased state of the whole body politic is such that 
the head is hardly conscious of losses at the extremities. 
While the Christian populations are increasing in numbers, 
wealth and intelligence, in aspirations for freedom, and in 
confidence that they will obtain it, their masters are rapidly 
growing fewer and poorer, and the conviction is gaining 
ground among them that their empire is to be destroyed ere 
long, or, as the peasants of Asia Minor put it, that ‘God has 
become a Frank.” The feeling of apathy is universal, the 
spirit of armed proselytism has died away, and there is no 
force of impulsion left. 

Since Turkish landowners can. no longer compel the rayas 
to cultivate their fields for nothing, they have begun to leave 
their villages and crowd into the towns. This movement has 
been very perceptible since 1850; it is one cause of depopula- 
tion, and of the rapid transfer of landed property from Maho- 
metan to Christian hands. There are even places where a 
crowded burial-ground is the only memorial of the Turkish 
village that was in existence fifty years ago. The other per- 
manent causes of depopulation are over-early marriages, the 
unhealthy lives and criminal practices of the Turkish women, 
the excessive severity with which the obligation to military 
service falls upon the Mahometans exclusively. One provi- 
sion, indeed, of the Hatt-i-Humayoou extends the right and 
duty of bearing arms in defence of the empire to all its sub- 
jects without distinction ; but this clause was only inserted to 
hoodwink the representatives of the European Powers ; its 
practical result has been the imposition of a new tax upon 
the rayas as a substitution for the conscription, and the 
drain upon the Mahometans remains as constant as before. 
There is a progressive diminution of the Ottoman population 
in city and country taken together, and an almost total deso- 
lation of fertile tracts from sheer lack of cultivators and 
communications. 

These are not the symptoms of a mere functional disorder, 
but of an incurable organic disease. Turkish peasants have 
aJl the virtues of a dominant race. They are brave, truthful ; 
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are distinguished by a native dignity and self-respect ; they are 
less brutal to their subordinates than the Mahometans of the 
subject races. The worst that can be said of them in an 
economical point of view is, that they allow everything to go 
to ruin by never mending or renewing anything, and that 
they dream their lives away; and this is, perhaps, not so 
much the result of temperament, as of the circumstances in 
which bad government and their own arbitrary ascendancy 
have placed them. But the higher we rise, the less morality, 
truth, and worth we meet within Turkish society. There is no 
integrity and patriotism, or sense of honour among the men 
high in office. We can hardly use the word upper class, for 
there is practically no aristocracy in Turkey, the effendis or 
country gentlemen having died out, or been crushed by the 
spoliation of pashas. The corruption of public functionaries 
is flagrant and universal ; hence the mockery of justice in all 
courts, civil and criminal, and the inconceivable indifference 
to either material or moral improvement which astounds the 
Western traveller. Place is synonymous with receiving bribes 
from those below, and the obligation of giving them to those 
above. The vices of Turkey are stronger than her wish to be 
cured of them; she is her own worst enemy. The pasha 
copies the bad side of European society without any of its 
excellencies ; his enlightenment consists in drinking without 
— and he has retained withal the nameless vices of the 
ast. 

What are the trade, finances, justice, legislation of the 
Turks? They once bargained with the conquered and let 
them govern themselves; but they never governed. The 
Eastern correspondence of our cotemporary, Evangelical 
Christendom, has for many years back teemed with com- 
plaints by missionaries from all parts of Asia Minor and 
Syria, relating the outrages inflicted upon Protestant converts 
by officials of every degree, who had received bribes from the 
high Armenian clergy, or wished to ingratiate themselves 
with the representatives of France. The sufferers belong to 
a small and peculiar class, and one which has always had 
protectors at Constantinople, except during the residence of 
Sir Henry Bulwer, so these few glimpses can only convey a 
faint idea of the unblushing rapacity and lying effrontery of 
the whole administration: taxes arbitrarily and unequally 
distributed, men punished for offences which the authorities 
knew to be imaginary, or thrown into prison for equally 
imaginary debts; in one instance a Protestant girl taken by 
force and married to a gipsy, and appeals to Constantinople 
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ged met by a strenuous denial of the most notorious 
acts. 

“The poverty and misery of the people in the interior of 
the empire is terrible,” writes a missionary some two years 
ago, “‘and their condition is becoming worse. This is a fact 
which European politicians should understand. The people 
of the Turkish empire (a few cities only excepted) are be- 
coming poorer and more wretched every year, less and less 
able to bear the weight of taxation which is crushing them.” 

No country ever thrives on the strength of natural resources 
without industry, knowledge, equal laws, respect for personal 
rights, and security for property—things of which a genuine 
Mussulman would never so much as dream. Hence their 
ecommerce is carried on by foreigners ; their land, once tilled 
by serfs, remains waste, and passes into the hands of bitter 
internal enemies ; the master’s share of the produce is, vir- 
tually, not rent but tribute. The taxes, especially the tithes, 
are imposed with odious inequality, and so oppressively exacted 
as often to ruin the husbandman, putting a stop to cultiva- 
tion altogether ; the poorer Mussulmen, it has been frequently 
observed, are less able to bear the rapacity of the local 
governors than even the rayas. 

When a people fashioned by an inferior civilisation is 
brought into contact and occasional collision with a superior 
civilisation, it is a decisive trial of the vitality of that people; 
tt must adjust itself to the higher civilisation ; it must be 
transformed or perish. The Turks have reached this great 
crisis in their history, and the results are sooner or later to 
become evident. A really impartial traveller in the East, 
M. George Perrot, whose antiquarian researches brought him 
into communication with people of all ranks, says he never 
yet saw a Turk who had profited by contact with Europeans. 
** Not only have I never met with a really educated Turk, I 
have never even seen one who understood what education 
meant, its value, and the trouble that must be taken in order 
to acquire it. They have not a shadow of that precious 
curiosity which is, as it were, the salt of modern societies, 
and which, notwithstanding their faults, hinders them from 
becoming corrupt.” 

The nature of this race, moulded as it has been by a reli- 
gion which leaves no room for the idea of progress, hinders 
them from passing with success out of the limits of patriarchal 
and military life. The vitality of the empire-seems to have 
been lessened rather than increased by the reforms of Mah- 
mood. As soon as the Turk steps out of a simple and ele- 
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mentary mode of existence, as soon as he has lost his native 
faith and traditional manners, he seems under a fatal incapa- 
city to put anything better in their stead. The partial depar- 
ture from ancient habits was but the loss of self-confidence 
and self-respect without the acquisition of a firm and discri- 
minating hold of new principles. As it has been felicitously 
said, the improvement is of the kind typified by the exchange 
of the turban suited to the climate for the fez cap, which 
affords no protection to head or eyes. 

Turks imitate only what they like in Western civilisation. 
They have displayed a marvellous readiness to adopt the 
system of national loans. They would fain copy the cen- 
tralisation of our Continental neighbours. They catch at 
every excuse for abolishing the exceptional immunities of their 
Christian subjects, which, however politically anomalous, are 
necessary to screen the rayas from their own brutality. In 
this respect Constantinopolitan pashas are perfect masters 
of the cant of a false and hypocritical liberalism. In the 
preamble of a firman addressed to the Greek Patriarch in 
November, 1857, it is said to be destined ‘‘to put the privi- 
leges and immunities granted to the Greeks by different 
Sultans in harmony with the progress and the light of the 
age.” The document introduced with this flourish of 
trumpets simply abolished the patriarch’s temporal and 
judicial authority over his co-religionists, and substituted 
for his fees and those of the higher clergy a fixed tax, upon 
which the Government was to have a percentage. 

It is strange that a nation like England, in whose inner 
life religion plays so important a part, should be slower than 
almost any of the Continental nations to recognise the all- 
important influence of the religion professed by a people upon 
its institutions and character. Even Volney, an unbeliever, 
in his considerations upon the war of 1788, anticipated the 
impossibility of civilising Mahometans on grounds which 
have since been verified by experience. So long as the Turks 
remain Mahometans, they will be incapable of any such 
change for the better as would make their yoke tolerable and ~ 
their empire stable. What we have seen in India of Maho- 
metan subjects, even though they form only a minority of 
the population, ought to make us understand what it must 
be to have Mahometan masters. 

When despotism is supposed to be the law of the universe ; 
when God is understood to be a sort of Oriental monarch, 
stern to His subjects and terrible to His enemies, who has 
committed to a brave people the task of crushing all idolators 
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and infidels; when the unity of the Divine Being is so ex- 
plained as to leave no room in its essence for reciprocal rela- 
tions, so that God is not conceived as eternal love, but as 
mere absolute, resistless will;—when this is the religion of 
a people, no form of government can be practically and con- 
sistently carried out except an insolent and cruel military 
despotism. The Christian subject must remain a despised 
alien, who is only allowed to exist by sufferance, and cannot 
be trusted with arms to defend the common country. The 
Osmanlis must continue to hold down in forcible subjection 
spirited populations more numerous than themselves. The 
Government must continue to deal arbitrarily with the per- 
sons and properties of its subjects; and the old administra- 
tive barbarism will go on spreading desolation over these 
fertile regions, as the winds of the Bay of Biscay used to 
spread the sterile sands over the plains of Gascony. You can 
make their barbarism more refined, their ferocity more cor- 
rupt, their venality more full of expedients ; but you cannot 
communicate any culture equivalent to Christian civilisation. 
Why is the Ottoman not to be expected to do aught but 
dream his life away? His God did so, while he sat from all 
eternity upon a white cloud, previous to creation, without 
wants, affections, or motives. For the Turkish mind tliere is 
no real life in heaven or on earth ; no progress, for, according 
to the orthodox faith, Mahomet did but restore the religion 
of Abraham. The institutions founded upon such a concep- 
tion of the universe must be marked by immobility, and the 
character of the people who hold it by apathy. 

The amalgamation of the Turks with their subject races 
would be evidently necessary to the stability of the empire, 
and this is absolutely hopeless. The various religio-political 
organisations which create so many separate states within 
the State are indispensable to protect the Christians from the 
intolerance of masters who know no medium between the 
extermination of professors of a different creed, and the leav- 
ing them this kind of precarious, unsatisfactory, and em- 
bittered independence. Were the Turks to wish for social 
fusion, the memory of the rayas is too tenacious of the tradi- 
tions of mutual contempt and hatred to admit of it. Wherever 
the Christians are strong enough to prevent it, a Turk is 
never seen to enter a Christian village, not even for the pur- 
pose of collecting taxes. But the Turks entertain no such 
wish ; their feelings are those of slave-owners, who fear the 
future escape of the oppressed. Hence, like the defeated 
planters of America, one of the reforms of the Hatt-i-Hu- 
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mayoou which they obstinately refuse to carry out is the 
allowing the testimony of a Christian to weigh against a 
Mussulman in a court of justice. The application to Chris- 
tians of the word giaowr, dog, is forbidden by the Hatt-i- 
Humayoou; but the term rayas, herd, is still an official 
designation, and a more appropriate one could not be 
imagined. It is no uncommon practice for the mudirs of 
a district to lock up the rich rayas without any pretext, 
in order to extort money for letting them go. 

One thing could save the Ottoman Empire—that would be 
& religious change upon a scale as wide as the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. We believe it would be want of 
faith deliberately to pronounce such a change impossible. 
Christianity was made for man, and therefore for Turks as well 
as others ; nor is the East religiously immovable. The great 
Wahabite schism shows that it is not. There is at present 
a considerable degree of religious curiosity—not to call it by 
a better name—among the Turks of Constantinople, enough 
to arouse the fears of the Ulemas and of the Government. 
But the question arises,— Should we be justified in continuing 
to shield the oppressor on the bare possibility of his becom- 
ing at some future time amenable to the one influence that 
would create honest functionaries and a thriving, contented 
people ? Lord Stratford de Redcliffe tried at once to civilise 
the Turks, and to give Protestant missionaries fair play. Sir 
Henry Bulwer must have thought the plan a failure ; for he 
did everything that in him lay to tie up the hands of the mis- 
sionaries, to hinder proselytism, and sustain the Government 
in its attempts to revive the old Mahometan spirit as far as 
it could go while stopping short of violence and massacre. 
Hence it is that we read in a letter of August, 1865, by an 
old resident, ‘‘ It is my opinion that there is not only in the 
interior, but in Constantinople itself, a general revival among 
the Turks of the old insolent contempt of Christians which 
preceded the Crimean war.”, 

No later than the summer of 1866, two ladies, travelling 
from end to end of European Turkey, record the following 
observations :— 


“The rural population of Bulgaria is Christian, and hereabout the 
raya has a down look and a dogged stolidity, which give one the 
impression that heart and mind have been bullied out of him.... 
His country, lying as it does on the road of the Turkish armiés to the 
Danube, has been subjeet to unceasing spoliation, and nothing is more 
melancholy than the tale told by its desolate highways, and by the 
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earefulness with which villagers are withdrawn from the notice of the 
passers-by. 

“The Mahometans of Monastir and Ochrida are more numerous 
than the Christians. Whenever this is the case, the state of the dis- 
armed and disfranchised raya is most pitiable, and open murder occurs 
frequently and unpunished. So long as the victims are rayas, the 
authorities take no notice ; and even if they did, the conviction of the 
assassin is hopeless, for a Christian cannot give evidence in criminal 
eases, The Christians cannot resist; they are unarmed ; and if they 
should injure a Mussulman even in self-defence they are rigorously 
punished.” 


A fact which occurred during the Crimean war furnishes a 
sad commentary upon these statements. An officer high in 
rank among our allies, Salih Pasha, violated a young Bul- 
garian girl of Toultcha. The outrage being perpetrated 
undisguisedly as a sort of right, attracted the notice of a 
French general officer, who made a noise about it, and called 
for an inquiry. The wretch had his victim assassinated in 
order to secure her silence, and he was himself sent out of 
the way by the Turkish authorities, but remained otherwise 
undisgraced and unpunished until he fell in a skirmish with 
the Montenegrins some years later. Indeed, outside of the 
capital there is not a Christian female in European Turkey 
who can reckon herself safe from the passions of the first 
Mussulman of rank who may fancy her. A writer in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, we believe, mentioned a few years 
ago, apparently on good authority, a tragedy which had just 
taken place at the foot of the Balkan. A Turkish officer, 
travelling with his escort, took up his abode for the night in 
the house of a substantial Bulgarian farmer. That the whole 
house should be given up to him and his soldiers without any 
compensation was a matter of course; but the brutal Turk 
was not content with this—he ordered the wife of his host to 
be brought to him. The unfortunate raya attempted no 
opposition. In the morning the tyrant called for his victim’s 
only daughter, a child of twelve years old; the Bulgarian 
turned away as if to fetch her, but it was to seize an axe and 
strike the officer dead at his feet. As was inevitable, this 
successful burst of indignation and despair cost the injured 
husband and father his own life. 

The Bosnian nobles assume for themselves, their servants, 
and their visitors, something worse than the most infamous 
prerogative of the feudal times. There are outrages with which 
we cannot defile our pages, which are not the less really 
suffered by Christian mothers and their daughters. This 
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much we can say, that between the 20th and the 26th of 
June, 1858, a hundred and eighty young Bosnian girls were 
carried off by the Turkish soldiery. The population dis- 
armed by Omer Pasha defended their houses, their churches, 
and their families as well as they could with plough- 
shares, scythes, and pitchforks; but they were soon driven 
by thousands to take refuge within the Austrian frontier. 
We transcribe part of a complaint presented to the European 
commissioners at Klibuok, in that fatal summer of 1858, by 
the villagers of Orobuisk and Piva :— 

“Tf the poor Christians have taken up arms, they have done so 
because of the oppressions and exactions of the cursed Turks and 
malefactors, who have taken and eaten up everything that belonged to 
us; they have profaned our churches, insulted our religion, and above 
all, outraged our wives and sisters, so that we are obliged to baptize 
the bastards that our wives and sisters bring into the world. 

«Ever since Omer Pasha came into Bosnia, we, wretched rayas, 
have not taken up arms against the poor Sultan, but against male- 
factors, his enemies and our own, who do not listen to the Sultan nor 
obey his orders. 

“ We call God to witness, that if his Grace the Sultan does not with- 
draw these malefactors from our midst and give us justice, we are 
ready to die to the last man, and drown ourselves with our families.” 


It was a little later than this that English money enabled 
Omer Pasha to subdue the Montenegrins, and overawe the 
people of the neighbouring provinces who had been expected 
to act with them. Is it surprising that these people hate us 
as they do the Turks? The Jeddah massacre took place that 
same year—1858. The Times thought we were in too great 
a hurry to expect tolerant feelings from Mahometans. ‘‘ Let 
us but give them time,” said that journal, ‘“‘and we shall see 
them adopt the principles of modern society.” The massacres 
of Damascus two years afterwards may serve to measure the 
progress our pupils had been making. Five thousand Chris- 
tians were butchered in Damascus alone, and many more in 
various localities of Syria, and that invariably with the con- 
nivance of the authorities, in some instances with their direct 
participation. We may if we please continue to preach con- 
tentment to the co-religionists of the victims; let them but 
bleed patiently for two or three generations more, and 
their masters will become civilised at last; but they do not 
seem disposed to lend themselves to the experiment, and let 
the scimitar dull its edge at their expense. 

A letter from Constantinople of Nov. 7th, 1866, by a writer 
not originally unfriendly to the Turks, says :— 
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« European Turkey cannot long be kept in subjection to the Turks. 
Since the Crimean war, and especially since the Italian war, the idea 
of nationality has taken possession of the minds of Greeks, Slaves, and 
Bulgarians. ... It will require but little more mismanagement and 
oppression on the part of the Turks to fan this spark into a flame. 
The Turks fear something of this sort, and they are adopting the most 
severe measures to crush out all thoughts of Bulgarian or Slavic 
nationality. Scores of Bulgarian young men have been seized within 
a few years, and hurried off to die in distant prisons, without even a 
form of trial, without even knowing why they were arrested. There 
are some twenty such now pining in the prisons of Diarbekir, who 
were never guilty of any crime whatever, but were simply suspected 
to be unfriendly to the Turks. 

“‘ At the other extremity of the empire the Arabs—Moslems though 
they are—seem to be waking to these same ideas of nationality. They 
hate the Turks; and all Syria and Arabia would rise against the 
Turkish dominion if they could see a chance of success. While these 
disturbing forces are daily gathering strength, the Government itself is 
becoming more and more inefficient and oppressive. During the years 
of peace which have followed the Crimean war, the debt has steadily 
increased; the money borrowed has been, for the most part, squan- 
dered ; the taxation has increased in about the same ratio as the debt ; 
the country has grown poorer in spite of the momentary relief afforded 
to certain districts by the high price of cotton; promised reforms and 
public works have been postponed ; and the people everywhere are in 
despair. Worse than all, there seems to be no possible hope of im- 
provement. Under these circumstances, it is hardly possible that this 
empire can remain intact much longer, whether left to itself or helped 
on to destruction.” 


The opinion thus forcibly expressed is shared by almost 
every impartial and competent person who visits the East ; 
and the nearer to Constantinople, the stronger the impres- 
sion. We have been trying to infuse from without an ex- 
traneous strength into the arteries of a decaying race. We 
gave back Syria to the Sultan when it had been wrested from 
him in 1840, and by doing so we gave it back to anarchy. 
We gave him back in 1830 and 1832 the very provinces of 
Greece, the populations of which had been the first to take 
up arms for their independence. In 1858 all Europe did its 
utmost to let anarchy have every possible chance in the 
Principalities of the Danube. In the eighth article of the 
Constitution given to the latter, they are subjected to all 
treaties that the Porte may make with foreign nations, so 
that the impoverished Porte may sell to foreigners any 
exorbitant privilege it pleases upon the Rouman soil. 

It is but a few years since the Porte forbade the establish- 
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ment of printing-presses in Bulgaria. We are helping to 
keep millions against their will under a Power which does 
not care for their prosperity, and positively dreads their 
enlightenment. The tendency of British policy in the East 
has been to make the disease, decay, and debility of the head 
the measure of the prosperity that is to be allowed to the 
limbs. We are known to these rising Christian populations 
as the powerful, effective, vigilant enemy of their provincial 
liberties for the present, and of their hopes for the future. 
There is an oppressive and decayed East—there is an op- 
pressed but rising East—and all our statesmen, except Mr. 
Gladstone, have thought it just and politic to identify us 
with the former. 

It is not to be denied we have given the Porte a prodigious 
quantity of good advice. Our relation towards our promising 
pupil in the fez cap upon the Bosphorus, is exactly that 
of the French Emperor towards his equally interesting protegé 
with the tiara upon the seven hills. In both cases there is 
an oppressed people wishing to become their own masters, 
and an irremediably corrupt theocracy hastening to decom- 
position, and there are royal or imperial guardians, stunning 
sick men’s ears with recommendations to reform. We may 
boast that Abdul Medjid and his pashas receive our advice 
with humbler mien than that of Pius IX. and Cardinal 
Antonelli under the homilies of Napoleon III. and his 
ministers; the Sultan does not profess himself infallible. 
But as far as practical results are concerned, both preachers 
might as well address themselves to Ailsacraig. It is just as 
reasonable for Napoleon to expect the Pope to become a 
philosopher, as it was for Lord Palmerston to imagine that 
Turkey could really take a place in the family of modern 
Christian nations. For the Holy See to put itself into the 
modern condition of governments would be simply suicidal; it 
would be the transformation of a priestly into a lay govern- 
ment. Similarly, if Turkey were to grant real civil and 
political equality to the various populations of the empire, it 
would simply be a transfer of power to the rayas. England 
may hope against hope with national obstinacy; shut her 
eyes and pretend to believe the reforms she hears of serious; 
but the Ali Pashas and the Antonellis know better; an 
unerring instinct teaches them that the old garment had 
better be let alone; that to sew on the bran new pieces 
officious hands are holding out from London and Paris, would 
be but to precipitate the fate of the failing vesture. Our 
Mussulman restoration is in its results but Russian prepon- 
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derance. Every appearance we give to Turkey is a reality in 
the path of Russia. The Sultan can neither govern nor keep 
the provinces that we thrust back under his feet. 

After having been on the eve of annihilation for centuries, 
the Greeks fell at last in 1453: partly because they per- 
suaded themselves too fondly that Europe would never suffer 
them to perish. The Turks are now by a singular turn of 
the wheel in exactly the same position as the Greeks in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Their weakness causes 
Europe as much trouble now as their power did once. They 
were our peril of old, and they are our difticulty now. 

We believe ourselves under obligation not to precipitate 
the fall of the Ottoman Empire ; but we are equally bound 
by interest and humanity not to delay giving countenance to 
the Greek, the Rouman, and the various Slavonian races until 
they are driven by despair to give themselves over irrevocably 
to the interested protection of Russia. Here is the great prac- 
tical difficulty—How are we to know where our protection of 
the Turks is to stop, and where our protection of the subject 
nations is to begin? or, Is there any way of dealing fairly, 
humanely, and wisely with all parties at the same time ? 

We will not attempt to answer these questions until we 
have passed in review the state, the aspirations, and prospects 
of the several subject races of European Turkey. 

It is natural to begin with the Greeks. They number about 
1,500,000 in Roumelia, Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus, 
forming—with about 210,000 Wallachians, chiefly inhabiting 
Thessaly, with 320,000 Albanians, and more than twice that 
number of Bulgarians—the Christian population of these 
provinces, which is slightly superior to the Mussulman. The 
Greeks of Asia Minor are reckoned to be about 1,300,000. 
The Fanariots, or wealthy Greeks of Constantinople, are 
notorious throughout the East for their spirit of selfishness, 
corruption, and jobbery. They have managed to make them- 
selves the agents intervening between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and its Christian subjects of all races, and they have 
sacrificed the interests of both parties to their own. For 
this reason they are hated by all their fellow-rayas. We 
are in the habit of looking upon the Greeks as the instruments 
of Russia. They, on the other hand, look upon themselves 
as the natural heirs of the Turks, and consequently Russia is 
in their eyes a natural enemy. When King Otho, upon com- 
ing of age in 1835, chose Fanariots and Russian partisans 
for his ministers, the whole Greek public were indignant ; 
but Lord Palmerston understood this so little that, in the 
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same year, he denounced France to the absolute courts for 
patronising Coletti and the constitutional party. 

Of course, if the Greeks felt sure that they could never 
succeed in regaining possession of the capital of their fore- 
fathers with its immediately dependent provinces, they would 
prefer becoming Russian subjects to remaining under the 
yoke of the Crescent. Hence, if reduced to despair, they 
will become that for which our statesmen have precipitately 
taken them ; and the fact that they are the co-religionists of 
the Russians, and that their ancestors were the religious 
teachers of Russia, would certainly render the humiliation of 
subjection to the Czar less ‘galling to their national pride. 
However, for the present they are anything but desponding, 
and merely coquet with Russia, trying to avail themselves of 
her power for their own purposes. The passionate ardour 
with which every Greek (except the higher clergy since they 
have been paid by the Porte) looks forward to the future 
restoration of his people, equals, if it does not exceed, that 
with which the bosoms of Italian patriots glowed for the 
unity and the independence of their country. In both cases 
alike the remembrance of former glory has embittered pre- 
sent humiliation, and in both cases the readiness to sacrifice 
fortune and life for his country ennobles many a character 
that in too many other respects bears the stamp left by 
degradation. 

When ceding the Ionian Isles to Greece, the British Go- 
vernment read the natives of both the isles and the mainland 
a lecture on the necessity of henceforth resigning all unrea- 
sonable expectations. This piece of political pedantry was 
about as effectual as if they had been told to abstain for the 
future from breathing. The instinct that impels the Greek 
to make the freedom of the Levant the one wish of his heart, 
can as little be resisted by himself as the power of gravita- 
tion. A total and speedy transformation of the Turks, such 
as a change of religion could alone produce, might yet save 
their supremacy; but if this renovation be not brought about 
in a short time, the next generation, if not the present, will 
see the Greeks either the subjects of a Christian Power, or 
else the guardians of the Bosphorus under the auspices of 
Europe. 

When George the First entered Athens, deputations from 
the old soldiers of the War of Independence in Crete, Thes- 
saly, Epirus, Macedonia, Samos, and other isles still under 
Turkish rule, thronged the road leading from the Pireus. 
The natives of Independent Greece made an unwise and un- 
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generous law in February, 1843, refusing to heterochthones, 
as they called their brethren of foreign birth who should 
settle in Greece, a full and equal participation in the privi- 
leges of citizenship. Notwithstanding this narrow and selfish 
act, all the Greeks throughout the East look upon the eman- 
cipated district as their country. It is to them what Jeru- 
salem was long ago to the Israelites scattered throughout 
the old Roman world. They say it will prove to them what 
Piedmont has been to Italy in the present generation, the 
nucleus of a country much larger than itself, and which, 
while waiting to attain its full proportions, served as an 
example and a school of political life. 

One might suppose from some appearances, that we have 
been so long without having to fight for our own liberties 
as to become ungenerous, indifferent to the wrongs, in- 
sensible to the enthusiasm of others. Happily, the warm 
sympathy of the English people for the Italian cause shows 
that this is not the case. The fact is, we have some peculiar 
prejudices to overcome in the case of the modern Greeks, and 
upon the whole the English press of the last twenty years 
has been very hard upon them, sometimes positively unjust. 
We expected too much from them at first, and then in our 
indignation and disappointment we refuse to take into account 
the effects of long oppression. The Greek character had 
already been degraded under the lower empire, and the sway 
of the Turks was not the sort of adversity fitted to discipline 
and to regenerate. 

Travellers in the Levant, unless possessed of unusual bene- 
volence, or that far-seeing and comprehensive philosophy 
which measures the effect of circumstances upon a national 
character, almost invariably come home with a sort of anti- 
pathy to the Greeks, and the feeling is not altogether without 
excuse. There is something in the subtle, selfish, intriguing 
dexterity of the Greek singularly repugnant to British manli- 
ness and plain dealing. Then, the subtle Hellene has in- 
herited from his illustrious ancestors that contempt for 
strangers and barbarians which ever distinguished them, but 
which is far less justified in his case than in theirs. He has 
80 little esteem for the intellect of foreigners, that he seems 
to reckon upon deluding their dulness with the most trans- 
parent paradoxes, the most untenable propositions, the 
thinnest veiling of the most obvious motives. This preten- 
tious conceit in a race our inferior in civilisation and in 
moral principle, is irritating in the highest degree to all but 
the firmest nerves. With all this we have the natural dis- 
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position of the disappointed creditor to be severe upon an 
insolvent debtor, who has too good an opinion of himself. 

But we are not influenced by these excusable weaknesses 
alone; there are other motives that can less bear examina- 
tion. Having persuaded ourselves that the maintenance of 
Turkey is our interest, we are voluntarily blind to the failings 
of our protégés, and to the merits and even the rights of those 
whom they oppress. In different ways, during the last 
fifty years, we have been insensibly drawn into a position 
that hinders us from forming a disinterested and dispas- 
sionate judgment, because we have identified ourselves with 
the oppressor. It was heroic of Nelson to put the glass to 
his blind eye when the signal for retreat was hung out at 
Copenhagen. But in the Mediterranean he showed that he 
could also turn the blind eye to the atrocities of the Court of 
Naples. Now, of all the great men in our history, there never 
was a more completely typical Englishman than Horatio 
Nelson. The valour, the self-devotion, the sense of duty, 
the high resolve to show himself in deeds rather than in 
words, the indomitable tenacity and perseverance—all these 
eminently English characteristics were associated in him 
with our equally national capacity for the exhibition of pre- 
judices the most intense that can possess the human mind. 

When England undertook the protection of the Ionian 
Islands, she little knew into what complications this connec- 
tion would lead her, and still less how far her judgment 
would be warped by the results of a position that seemed so 
natural at first, and was to end by becoming utterly unte- 
nable. In October, 1809, General Oswald, upon landing at 
Corfu, informed the inhabitants of the Ionian Isles that his 
Britannic Majesty offered them the necessary help to drive 
away their oppressors and establish a free and independent 
government. ‘‘The English do not present themselves as 
conquerors, but as allies, who come to offer the Ionians the 
advantages of British protection, and to restore their freedom 
and commerce.” The Congress of Vienna by the treaty of 
November 5, 1815, stipulated, Art. I., that these islands 
should form a free and independent State under the denomi- 
nation of the United States of the Ionian Islands, losing their 
continental dependencies. Art. II., that they were to be 
under the immediate and exclusive protection of England. 
Art. III. : “‘ They are to regulate their internal organisation 
with the approbation of the protecting Power.” The forts 
to be occupied by English troops, and the isles to pay the 
garrison. 
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The concession of the Continental dependencies, Parga, &c., 
to the Turks, was a cruel and a gratuitous one, making us 
the accomplices of Ali Pasha’s atrocities; so that England’s 
wedded life with the Ionians began most unfavourably. It was. 
worse when the War of Independence broke out. Our ports 
were open to the Turks, while they were sternly shut against 
the heroic Greek sailors, and Government forbade any 
islanders going to the mainland to fight the Turks on pain 
of confiscation of their property. This was a clear violation 
of the treaty that determined our connection with them; we 
assumed over them more than a protectorate, indeed more 
than the rights which the Government of any free country 
can assert over its own citizens.. In everything that con- 
cerned their material prosperity, the Ionians had no reason 
to complain of us; we acted as enlightened, unselfish, liberal 
protectors; but in a matter which touched them far more 
nearly than their commercial prosperity, we abused our power 
and violated their rights. It was not done for any English 
interest, it is true, but only in the interest of Turkey, and our 
statesmen might apply to their consciences the Jesuitical 
salve that they did evil exclusively from considerations of 
general policy. 

We really wished to be kind, gentle, and considerate ‘guar- 
dians, to make our pupilsrich, give them good and cheap justice, 
and teach them self-government ; but successive English mini- 
sters found the Ionians could not be left the degree of liberty 
which had been promised them without using it to spread the 
boon among their kinsmen, and so they were manacled. When 
part of Continental Greece became free, the one use the Ionians 
cared to make of their independence was to cast in their lot 
with their brethren ; so the garrison they were bound to pay 
was used once more to hold them down, and the men who tried 
to assert in arms their right to dispose of themselves were 
punished with the lash, which we use to degrade and brutalise 
our own soldiers, but was to this spirited race an outrage 
worse than death. Of course the journals of Athens, Syra, 
Patras, nay, the papers printed under our flag at Corfu, 
Zante, Cephalonia, circulated throughout the East their 
complaints of “ British brutality and perfidy.” We are such 
awkward hands at the trade of tyranny, that, after rousing 
the fiercest passions against our rule, we allowed them to 
vent themselves unhindered in all manner of abuse, and in 
exaggeration of facts which were bad enough in themselves. 

When Sir Thomas Young’s despatch was stolen from the 
Colonial Secretary’s office in 1858, and published in the 
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Daily News, the Times complained that it had been imme- 
diately circulated ‘‘ among Greeks, Servians, Moldo-Walla- 
chians, Russians, and the whole herd of our Oriental ill- 
wishers.” Who made them ill-wishers? Who taught them 
to look upon the Englishman as the unsympathising, hard, 
stolid enemy of every man’s freedom except his own? Why 
were we in such a position as to be mortified when the 
opinion of a clear-sighted and generous statesman of our 
own came to be made known to the world? Our unpopularity 
in the East comes of our friendship for Turkey and Austria, 
the two Powers that have existed hitherto only by crushing 
every reviving nationality. Europe has everything to hope 
from the vitality of the Christian populations of European 
Turkey, and nothing to fear from them unless it make them 
desperate. Let us add, our unpopularity has been very 
gratuitously increased by the insulting language in which the 
Times and some other English papers are in the habit of 
indulging, when they speak of races whose most cherished 
wishes we believe ourselves obliged to repress. 

The Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords, called the 
battle of Navarino an untoward event. Europe, in 1830 and 
1832, made Greece—that bleeding child of civilisation, as 
Chateaubriand called it—as small as it could, and that with 
the worst possible grace. We excluded the very districts of 
which the population had been the first to take arms in 1821, 
and had struggled bravely for years. There is now a further 
reaction of prose against poetry, of which the Greeks are 
victims; and a Continental publicist, M. Jean Lemoinne, 
thought himself authorised by facts some time back to say 
that the English people, like an old cynic, repented of the 
only two virtuous acts they had ever done—the emancipation 
of Greece and that of the slaves in the West Indies! Another 
French writer, Viscount d’Haussonville, takes occasion to say 
that England never seconds a generous cause, unless it be 
her interest. The charge is false; but it would be true to 
say that when we look upon any injustice as an absolute 
necessity, we try to harden ourselves against the reality. 

The complaints of the Ionians naturally exasperated the 
British public and press, and all the more that it was 
not easy to answer them satisfactorily. The most unfor- 
tunate result of the long continuance of this false position 
was, that it made our judgment of the Greek race always 
harsh, and often unjust. We were drawn into a way of 
thinking akin to that of oppressors by temperament. We 
gave the Ionians constitution after constitution, each more 
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liberal than the preceding. They would none of them; they 
wanted but one thing—to become themselves, to be Greeks ; 
and they were ready to sacrifice their prosperity, and all the 
advantages of British protection, to become one with im- 
poverished Greece. The English papers called this folly and 
ingratitude ; we ought rather to have honoured a feeling 
which in the same circumstances would surely have been our 
own. In any case our discontented protégés achieved a moral 
victory—we had to let them go. Now, what strange blindness 
is that which can continue to reckon upon retaining three 
millions of Greeks in subjection to Turks, when we found it 
morally impossible to keep two hundred thousand under our 
own sceptre ? Is the Ottoman sway so much more bearable 
than that of England? We have had to give up being gaolers on 
our own account, and we still hope to wield the keys on behalf 
of Turkey. There is neither grandeur nor charity in such a 
policy, and, for such people as are too practical to be influenced 
by these considerations, we will add—this policy is impossible. 

We have a feeling of respect for the valour of the Turks. 
They are ready to die hard, and sell their supremacy as dearly 
as they can. But why can we not sympathise with the valour 
of the oppressed ? The Greeks throughout the War of Inde- 
pendence displayed a heroism as great as that of’ their 
ancestors. Mark Botsaris, at Carpenitz, threw himself by 
night with three hundred palikars into a camp of fourteen 
thousand Turks. The dauntless assailants appointed to 
meet at the Seraskier’s tent, whither they were to hew their 
way every man for himself. Botsaris fell, but in the midst 
of the confusion other bodies of Greeks came to help their 
countrymen, and the Turks were defeated with slaughter. 
Photos Tsavellas of Suli did more than Regulus, for he sent 
for his whole family, put it in the power of Ali Pasha, and 
went back to join them, after betraying the tyrant. During 
the War of Independence forty-nine members of the one 
Mainote family of Mavromichaelis fell in their country’s 
cause. Canaris, that dauntless sailor, surpassed the leaders 
at Salamis by his exploits; and at the present moment, a 
few thousand Cretans, assisted by less than their own number 
of volunteers, have braved armies. 

Our disposition to be unjust is shown by the reproaches we 
make. The finances of Greece are in disorder forsooth ; we 
left them to begin housekeeping with a debt, the interest 
of which absorbs four-fifths of the revenue, and we gave 
them a Government that squandered the loan. The political 
adventurers who have come into power have retained the 
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Turkish method of farming the taxes, and used taxation as 
an instrument of electoral pression; they exhibit much of 
the elassical Greek spirit of intrigue, restlessness, and in- 
stability, with a most unwholesome spirit of place-hunting, 
only equalled by their administrative incapacity. This is 
much to be regretted, but Greece is some five-and-thirty 
years old; how long, we should like to know, does it take 
to educate a people? The shortcomings of Greece in this 
respect are certainly less than those of Turkey, and within 
those limits the United States of America are a proof that a 
nation does not die of peculation. 

Again, we are scandalised at the wretched state of agricul- 
ture. We are told that the plough in use is a barbarous 
imitation of that described by Hesiod; that three-fifths of 
the arable land in the kingdom is lying uncultivated; that a 
great deal of what might be the richest land in Europe is a 
succession of swamps, breeding marsh fever, instead of pro- 
ducing rice, cotton, tobacco, and Indian corn. In short, it is 
said, the Greeks should take possession of their own country 
before they covet new provinces. This is only too true a 
statement ; but, when we reproach a people who are strug- 
gling into existence with the unprosperous and unfinished 
look of everything, let it be remembered that during eight 
years of a war of extermination, the Turks were burning the 
houses, cutting down the olives and fruit trees, and laying 
waste the vineyards. Even before the war broke out, the 
unsettled tenure of land, the uncertainty of the agriculturist 
reaping what he had sown, the unequal and arbitrary distri- 
bution of taxation, the uncontrolled rapacity of pashas, the 
ravages of klephts and pirates—all these unfavourable condi- 
tions worked together to make agriculture the very last pursuit 
of peaceful industry to which a Greek would think of devoting 
himself with any energy. The sailor or the petty trader could 
make some shift to conceal his earnings, but the peasant 
could not put his crop out of harm’s way. Then came on 
that long and fierce struggle, with its indescribable horrors, 
necessarily unfitting many of the population for peaceful 
pursuits of any kind. Such ruins, material and moral, could 
not be cleared away by one generation of the best govern- 
ment in the world; and we ourselves helped the Greeks to 
one of the worst of governments. 

The Powers of Europe took an untried boy, the scion of a 
royal house all whose traditions were those of despotism, 
the son of a narrow art-pedant, and they set him to accom- 
plish the civilising of a brave but ignorant and factious 
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people, demoralised alike by slavery and by the struggle 
which had freed them, and drunk with national pride. Under 
the Bavarian system Greece boasted ten prefects, forty-nine 
sub-prefects, and more than six thousand inferior func- 
tionaries. It is pretended that in thirty years this Govern- 
ment achieved twenty-six miles of road. And we reproach 
the unfortunates for not making progress, and for being a 
people of place-hunters. 

An Englishman, who had known Greece for nearly forty 
years, told Mr. Senior: “ I wish to think that Attica and the 
other provinces are more prosperous than they were before 
the War of Independence ; but the improvement is not 
obvious. The debtor and creditor side of the account are 
nearly balanced. There is more education; there is less 
municipal liberty; there is less violence, and more corrup- 
tion; the roads are worse; the insecurity i¢ greater; the 
taxation is more regular, but more exacting; it has made 
many kinds of cultivation unprofitable.” We believe it can 
be shown that every item of this indictment tells against 
those who chose a king stork for Greece, quite as much as 
against the Greeks. If the government of Otho had been 
merely imbecile ; if, for instance, he had been like his relative, 
the present King of Bavaria, who only thinks about music at 
a crisis that is to give the future of Germany its shape, {then 
he would not have done so much mischief. But he was @ 
bigoted Catholic, and a despot in principle, and an intriguer 
to boot. He broke up the old self-governing communes, 
which would have been such excellent schools to teach the 
people the habits, rights, and duties of free political life, 
and put in their stead artificial districts, in which the exercise 
of a serious control by the people over their municipal in- 
terests was less to be feared. They obtained a constitution at 
the cannon’s mouth in September, 1843 ; but the king managed 
to neutralise it ; practising both intimidation and falsification 
of votes without scruple, and training his people in all 
manner of political immorality. The demarchs or com- 
munal authorities were, if not in name yet in fact, selected by 
the king as absolutely as the eparchs and nomarchs, superin- 
tendents of the districts and provinces. For profligate sub- 
serviency, corruption, jobbery, malversation, and general in- 
efficiency, these municipal officers have been justly called by 
a writer in the National Review, ‘in their small way, a set of 
pashas. Indeed, in their connivance with local brigands, 
they were worse than pashas.” 

Brigandism was naturally developed into a profession 
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under Turkish tyranny. Indeed, it would seem that there 
is in the population of the three peninsulas, Greece, Italy, 
and Spain, a peculiar tendency to take to brigandage when 
under the influence of either violent or corrupt governments. 
It was one of the misfortunes of Greece that the valour and 
devotedness shown in defence of the national cause by several 
klephts shed a false lustre upon their former pursuits, and 
that even before the War of Independence the peasantry had 
been often accustomed to find them practically protectors 
against Turkish oppression. The celebrated Nicotsaras was 
both robber and pirate; the glens and defiles of Mount 
Olympus are at this moment nests of robbers—the sons of 
those who effectually made head against Ali Pasha of Jannina. 
However involuntarily, the Bavarian system, by weakening the 
integrity and self-respect of the authorities, could not but 
strengthen brigandism, and bring about the complicity with 
it of persons high in office. However, the peasantry have 
more than once shown themselves superior to their rulers 
with respect to this scourge. In 1855, when they were fairly 
supported by the Government of the day, one hundred and 
fifty brigands were destroyed by the rural population in the 
course of a few weeks. Since that time brigandage has not 
the less directly injured the fortunes of the whole rural 
population from the plains of Messenia to the mountains 
of Etolia, and impeded the progress of the country by 
preventing the rich Greeks in Western Europe from invest- 
ing their capital in the purchase of landed estates. But this 
very summer the peasants of Argolis destroyed the bands of 
Kitsos, the ‘‘ King of the Mountain,” and Laphasanes, who 
had once extorted a ransom from a minister of finance. The 
brigands were surrounded and brought to bay at Nemea on 
the 24th and 25th of June. The peasants would be satisfied 
with nothing but their heads, says the correspondent of the 
Times. 

“They have so little confidence in their Government and its authori- 
ties that they fear to make prisoners. Throughout all Greece there is 
a persuasion that every brigand has or will easily find a political 
patron, who will obtain his pardon and escape from prison. Brigands 
are also pretty sure of a speedy release by one of the frequent amnes- 
ties which form a part of the trading capital of Hellenic statesmen. 
As a matter of what brigands call honour, a Greek brigand considers 
it an affair of conscience to murder. his captor, burn his barn, or 
mutilate some member of his family on escaping from prison. So the 
peasants gave no quarter to either Kitsos, or Laphasanes, or any of 
their companions, and the head of the ‘ King of the Mountains’ that 
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surround the city of Minerva, was brought to the capital and exhibited 
publicly to the people, as a proof that the real Kitsos was not con- 
cealed in the country-house or the cellar of some one of his patrons.” 


Such events as these afford the best hope of future se- 
curity for life and property in Greece. It is evident that if 
not thwarted in the zeal they are displaying, the peasants 
will themselves destroy the scourge and reproach of their 
country. 

The Athens correspondent of the Times complained in a 
letter of the 12th of September last, that the population of 
the kinglom of Greece was only 1,300,000 souls, adding, “‘ it 
ought, after thirty years of peace, at the rate of increase and 
under the condition of the progress even in the Old World, 
to be more than 2,000,000.” The Times of the 18th of Sep- 
tember complacently refers to this “‘ testimony of our Athens’ 
correspondent, than whom there can be on such subjects no 
higher authority.” Now, will it be believed that this highest 
of authorities, in order to demonstrate the want of vitality in 
the Greek race, has chosen the one point in which they are 
superior to all the other nations of Europe? Anybody at all 
conversant with statistics knows that the population of Greece 
is increasing faster than that of England, or any country of 
continental Europe. The disposition to judge this people 
harshly and unfairly cannot be better illustrated than by 
this singularly awkward choice of the wrongest possible head 
of indictment. 

From the year 1845 to 1861 the Greek revenue increased 
sixty-eight per cent. During thirteen years, from 1844 to 
1857, the exports increased from ten millions of drachms to 
twenty-two millions. During twenty-three years, from 1832 
to 1861, the tonnage of the trading vessels increased from 
85,000 to 300,000, that is at the rate of more than 350 per 
cent. There are 27,000 seamen, a number more than half as 
great again as our own in proportion to population. One 
interesting feature of this growing mercantile navy is, that 
common sailors often unite their humble gains to build and 
work a small vessel on their own account, as a co-operative 
society, and in such cases they are never known to disagree 
about their respective shares of the expense and profits. 
Surely, a small nation starting in the race of life with such 
energy, after long and intolerable oppression, should meet 
with the sympathy of all her sisters. 

British good sense has at least hindered us from believing 
with Fallmerayer and some other Germans that the Greeks 
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are not even descended from the heroes of Marathon and 
Platea. The almost unerring evidence of language shows 
them to be the purer representatives of old Greece than the 
modern Italians are of old Rome. A race is never replaced 
by another without extermination or wholesale emigration. 
Of course they are not unmixed; there are Albanians at 
Salamis, Hydra, and in the mountains of Thessaly and 
Epirus; there are Wallachians in Thessaly; but the very 
fact that the intruders retain their languages and national 
characteristics proves that there has been no fusion upon a 
large scale. One or two forms of the verb constitute the only 
linguistic element borrowed by modern Greek from the 
Slavonian. There are some Venetian lineages both on the 
mainland and in the Ionian Isles, but not in numbers suffi- 
cient to have affected the language. The Greek is indestruc- 
tible; he alone in the Old World resisted the ostrich-like 
power of assimilation possessed by Rome. 

While the less taught nations upon the Danube regard 
the English as by temperament the enemies of human free- 
dom, the Greeks understand our motives better. Hence the 
attempt to propitiate us by their nomination of Prince Alfred. 
The universal approbation with which the cession of the 
Ionian Isles was received by the British public shows that 
the keen Hellenes did not altogether miscalculate. There is 
growing up amongst us a respect for the political significance 
of race, and a preference for the natural division of states as 
distinguished from the artificial unions produced by conquest 
and maintained by force. We perceive that it is a corollary 
from the doctrine of respect for individual men, that nations 
like men should be their own masters. We no longer hold 
the interests of England paramount over the rights of native 
populations, and are not finally decided against the idea that 
the recognition of the rights of all men may prove the best 
policy for our own and for general interests. Nay, grave 
doubts are occasionally suggested as to whether we should 
maintain the unity of the Ottoman Empire at the cost of all 
growth in Greece, Servia, and Moldo-Wallachia. The un- 
questionable rights of the Turks are somewhat akin to those 
of the Pope—right divine to govern wrong. In civilised 
society we are accustomed to forcible expropriation of indi- 
viduals for the sake of general interests. Again, we feel that 
the right of the Red Indian to the soil he cannot or will not 
cultivate, is over-ridden by the common human right to take 
the most out of the surface of the earth. All these considera- 
tions tell against our traditional policy. 
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While feelings of this order are getting more and more 
prevalent among intelligent Englishmen, our rulers remain 
decidedly behind them; a debate on the affairs of Italy, in 
April, 1859, shows the method according to which English 
statesmen judge of foreign affairs, and we are afraid they have 
not yet got much beyond it during the eight or nine inter- 
vening years. We quote the discussion on the state of 
Europe, April 18th, of that year, as it was summed up in 
the Times, with an indispensable running commentary of 
our own. 

Lord Malmesbury began by explaining that English sym- 
pathy for Austria arose from our being of the same Teutonic 
origin. A most philosophical utterance this ; it is only to be 
regretted that of the thirty-seven millions of inhabitants then 
belonging to Austria, only eight were German, and that these 
eight millions are now not very certain of remaining Austrian. 

His lordship continued: ‘‘No minister of this country, 
and I believe no subject of her Majesty, will deny the un- 
doubted right of Austria to her Italian dominions. She 
possesses them by inheritance, by conquest, and by treaty; 
and I know no other titles by which her Gracious Majesty 
holds, &c.” We are afraid that a great many subjects of 
Queen Victoria were anything but orthodox about the right 
of Austria to her Italian dominions. There is even room to 
suspect that Lord Malmesbury himself became open to con- 
viction on this matter a little later. We will also go so far 
as to say that Queen Victoria’s principal title to the homage 
of her subjects is something higher and surer than conquest, 
treaty, or inheritance. 

Lord Malmesbury proceeded to speak of the treaties of 
Vienna as of the greatest consequence to the security of the 
whole of Europe. Yes, that is our crime and our punish- 
ment ; we sacrificed the repose of Europe to the interests of 
Austria. 

His lordship went on to regret that Austria did not restrict 
herself to the management of her own affairs. But she could 
not. A government in a false position is obliged to add 
usurpation to usurpation, or else to break down altogether. 
There is a power, apparently unknown to our statesmen, 
called national spirit, and if Austria had not transgressed all 
bounds in order to anticipate and crush this spirit, it would 
have driven her out of Italy years earlier than she was 
driven. There are circumstances in which a resolute robber 
is obliged for his own security to murder his victim, and it is 
to no purpose that timorous accomplices regret his proceeding 
to such an extreme of violence. 
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-Lord Malmesbury concluded by saying Sardinia ‘ seems 
to have forgotten that military glory may be an appendage 
of constitutional government, but that it is not its object.” 
Sardinia did not care for military glory; but Italy wanted 
existence and unity, and it has won them in defiance of all 
this pedantry, and none are more happy in the result than 
the noble lords and honourable members who said so many 
fine things to the contrary. 

Lord Clarendon saw “no affinity between the Lombards 
and Piedmontese—not even that of language” (!). He held 
that if we sanction the violation of treaties in one instance, 
the process will not stop there. ‘ If Europe is to be scrambled 
for,” there will be nothing but endless confusion and strife. 

Lord Derby: England has at heart the cause of freedom ; 
but the King of Sardinia should not have spoken, at the 
opening of the Legislature, of the cry of anguish which burst 
from Italy. Wishes the Austrian treaties with the minor 
Italian States were abandoned. 

This conversation took place in the House under the in- 
fluence of an uneasy feeling, which soon after passed away. 
Our statesmen at that time wished to act as a drag upon the 
freedom of Italy. Their views have since so completely 
changed, as far as the Italian Peninsula is concerned, that 
they can hardly be expected to remember their speeches suffi- 
ciently to repudiate them. In fact, the principles then put 
forth have not been repudiated ; a liberal instinct in behalf of 
Italy made itself felt as soon as the prejudices, roused by 
French intervention, were lulled ; but this is made an excep- 
tional case, and our rulers continue to pursue in the East the 
policy that they were glad to abandon, and of which they 
applauded the discomfiture in Italy. There is the same ten- 
dency to see in the struggles of a people for existence, nothing 
but the ambition of princes; the same fear of touching any- 
thing in a system of forced and artificial order, lest the whole 
edifice should go to pieces ; the same well-meaning but short- 
sighted efforts to obtain a reasonably good government, and 
some respect for elementary human rights, from Powers that 
only exist by usurpation and can only continue by tyranny ; 
there is, in short, the same repugnance or else incapacity to 
go to the bottom of things. 

Mr. Grant Duff went a little too far when he said in Par- 
liament, June, 1863, that the Christians of Turkey had no 
enemy in England except Lord Palmerston. Would it were 
80; but assuredly the greatest enemy of these populations, 
and of our own character for liberality, justice, and mercy, 
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is that ignorance of Eastern affairs which prevails among 
English constituencies, and even among their representatives. 
Englishmen leave the direction of the part to be played by 
their country in foreign affairs to statesmen who have to do 
with the rulers, not the people of other countries, who breathe 
only the conventional air of courts, living in constant contact 
and diplomatic intercourse, and discussing details of dynastic 
policy with men whose function it is to blind and cajole each 
other, and to stifle the popular voice. Our diplomatists 
abroad manifest conventional sympathies with liberty and 
progress, but have not the art of making British influence 
tell effectually in their favour. Doing a little at one time to 
fall in with our national sympathies for freedom and justice ; 
trying a few months later to soothe the disquietude of despots; 
dreading the breaking up of an order of things supposed to 
be necessary; sick and uneasy at the follies and cruelties 
they cannot prevent,—the statesmen of the diplomatic school 
have managed to perpetuate a wavering, ill-defined, contra- 
dictory international policy, which, on the whole, lets des- 
potism carry the day, inspiring the Liberals of Europe with 
angry distrust, and the oppressed with bitier despair. 

Some years ago, in an article in Fraser’s Magazine, Mr. 
Mill made a vigorous protest against the inconsecutive, 
happy-go-lucky nature of our foreign policy, considered as 
a whole. Neither the Powers and the peoples with whom we 
are brought into contact, nor the English people itself, nor 
those that act for that people in its relations with the outer 
world, appear to know on any particular occasion what the 
real gist of the policy of England will be. The letter of this 
statement is less justified by our attitude in the East than it 
is elsewhere, for we may always be reckoned upon to do what- 
ever may strengthen the hands of the Turks. But in doing so 
our representatives cannot altogether lay aside the instincts 
and traditions of Englishmen; there is the same practical 
vacillation as in other spheres; our policy is ineffectual to 
protect the Turks, and it is almost habitually the reverse of 
what it would be if we loved our neighbours enough to feel 
our responsibility and to take the trouble of becoming well 
informed. English statesmen are hardly ever found to dis- 
cuss upon its own merits any topic connected with the East ; 
their policy is one of expedients, and in every kind of human 
affairs mere expediency generally goes wrong. 

Joseph le Maistre once wrote, ‘‘ Observe the nations that 
are wisest and best governed at home ; you will see them lose 
their wisdom altogether, and be no longer like themselves, 
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when they have to do with governing others.” This saying 
hardly applies to the England of the present day, for, when 
foreign races are brought under her direct and recognised 
administration, a sense of responsibility is really brought 
home to the public mind. But we do become unlike our- 
selves when we have indirectly to do with the fate of alien 
races, and our judgment is warped by prejudice. Our con- 
temptuous indifference to being misunderstood by foreigners 
is culpable as well as impolitic, and it has contributed per- 
haps more than anything else to that character for selfish 
and narrow unscrupulousness so unjustly attributed to us by 
the continental masses. 

To become just in their foreign relations, nations must 
learn to understand each other ; and in this respect, from our 
character and our. insular position, we are sadly backward, 
understanding others too little, and being ourselves under- 
stood still less. Now, it was said with truth some years ago, 
by a writer in the National Review :— 


“The diffused multitude of moderate men, whose opinions taken in 
the aggregate form public opinion, are just as likely to be tyrannical 
towards what they do not realise, inapprehensive of what is not argued 
out, thoughtless of what is not brought before them, as any other class 
can be. They will judge well of what they are made to understand ; 
they will not be harsh to feelings that are brought home to their 
imagination ; but the materials of a judgment must be given them, 
the necessary elements of imagination must be provided, otherwise the 
result is certain. A free government is the most stubbornly stupid of 
all governments to whatever is unheard by its deciding classes.” 


The writer was thinking of a different subject; but he un- 
consciously gives us the philosophy of our omissions and 
commissions in the East. 

It is only to a part of the press that we can look to enlighten 
the public on these matters. That part which possesses so 
much undue power because its course is supposed to indicate 
what is likely to be the common opinion, makes itself the 
organ of popular prejudices instead of attempting to dissipate 
them. The Times is for this reason ever ready to repeat in 
new circumstances the same series of errors and misstate- 
ments which have been already stultified by events in ana- 
logous circumstances; it refuses to credit disagreeable facts 
until their evidence is irresistible, and it becomes the advo- 
cate of truth and right only when the contrary prejudice has 
been overcome, and they no longer need its support. How 
blindly it swallowed the Austrian bulletins in 1859; the 
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Austrian army had retreated behind the Adda, before the 
Times could bring itself to look upon the battle of Magenta 
as a French victory. It scoffed when the common council- 
men of Milan carried the allegiance of their city to Victor 
Emanuel, as if Italy had any other way of giving herself to 
the monarch of her choice than by fragments. The Times, 
correspondent of Turin, in the number of March 17, 1859, was 
indignant at the fuss the Piedmontese made about resisting 
Austria, and treated as scamps, and as ordinary deserters, and 
men unfaithful to their salt, the Lombard nobles, who came 
at all risks to serve as common soldiers in the Piedmontese 
army. Of course it began to take the side of the Italians 
when they were winning ; but even then bargained that there 
should be as little emancipation as possible. 

If the events of Europe since 1815 teach us anything, it is 
the vitality of nationalities. Poland alone has been crushed 
under irresistible odds, but everywhere else the principle 
triumphs. We helped to put Austria in a position to illus- 
trate this truth at her expense. ‘‘ Enemy of the human 
race, and especially of her own allies,” as De Maistre pro- 
claimed her, she has been obliged to ruin her finances and 
trouble the world in the vain effort to keep down the peoples 
we had helped to give over to her iron arms. We thereby 
shared her iniquity, and if we pursue the same sort of policy 
too long and too consistently, we shall expiate our blindness 
by some national humiliation, for England can be wounded 
in the East. 

It is well to observe that we live in an age in which 
national feeling grows in intensity from year to year, and, 
for aught we know, it may be on the eve of accomplishing 
greater miracles than we have seen. The great mistakes of 
Napoleon III. have consisted in underrating this feeling in 
Italy, in the United States, and in Germany. We equally 
underrate it in the East. This instinct is not an invariable 
force; the patriotic feeling in old Greece and Rome was 
that of civism rather than nationality. In the middle ages 
the feelings of caste and of common Christianity were much 
stronger than patriotism. In Spain, love of country and 
hatred of the infidel became confounded from circumstances. 
The resistance of the Scotch to English conquest, and the 
enthusiasm of the French under Joan of Are, exhibit the dawn- 
ing of modern patriotism ; though in both cases there was 
evidence enough that the feeling was not universal. At the 
French Revolution this spirit was abroad as it had never been 
before, and when Napoleon had contrived to transform the 
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first revolutionary energy into the mere spirit of military 
glory, the nations that rose up against him were filled in 
their turn with the patriotic inspiration. ‘‘I am going to 
set Germany free from demagogy,” said Napoleon, when he 
set out for Leipzig. 

Patriotism is a feeling that will probably diminish in a 
future age, when every country will offer its natives the same 
free institutions, and when the prejudices and antagonisms 
now fostered by ignorance will have disappeared. He who 
said, “‘ Whosoever shall do the will of My Father which is in 
heaven, the same is My brother, and sister, and mother,” 
gives us a glimpse of ties stronger than those of nature and 
neighbourhood, and which are to be one day universal. 
However that may be, it is certain that the desire to assert 
national rights is at the present moment one of the strongest 
of human impulses, and that it is increasing from year to 
year. A little liberty gives appetite for more ; partial emanci- 
pation, or the spectacle of the emancipation of neighbouring 
nations, makes patriotic aspiration all the more ardent and 
the more hopeful; it is only irritated, not discouraged, by 
obstacles, and kindles at defeat. The ambitious purposes of 
a monarch die out when they are resisted, or may be turned 
aside into new combinations ; but the aspirations of a nation 
for political existence act with the untiring perseverance of 
natural agents. 

If the strength of this feeling gives promise of the future 
emancipation of the remainder of the Greeks, it weighs 
against their pretension to supremacy over the other Chris- 
tian subjects of Turkey. You insult a Bulgarian to-day if 
you call him a Greek. He will indignantly reply that he 
is a Bulgarian of the orthodox faith; he hates the Hellenes. 
They can never more become an imperial race. Their 
vanity, venality, rapacity, and selfishness in every shape, 
have thoroughly alienated all the other Christians from 
them. The Greek bishops made themselves from the first 
the allies and instruments of the Turks, and their tyranny 
drove more converts into Islamism throughout the empire, 
than any other cause. Even at this moment the Greek 
clergy in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Bulgaria, co-operate with 
the Turks in frustrating the ends of the Hutt-i-humayoon. 

We read in a letter of November 4, 1865, from a clear- 
sighted and impartial observer at Constantinople :— 


“ The different Christian communities would prefer to be governed 
by the Turks rather than by a rival Christian sect. The Armenians, 
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for example, dislike the Turks, but they hate the Greeks; and the 
Greeks would much rather be governed by Turks than Armenians ; 
they hate the Turks, but they despise the Armenians, Those who 
favour the restoration of a Greek empire, as an improvement upon a 
Mussulman government, know but little of the modern Greeks, and 
give but little heed to the events which are transpiring in the present 
kingdom of Greece. I can safely say that there are not two millions 
of people in this empire who would not rebel against a Greek govern- 
ment at Constantinople at once. The Greek people are hated, not by 
Armenians alone, but by at least three-fourths of the members of the 
Greek Church in Turkey. The overthrow of the present Government 
would, undoubtedly, be followed by long years of terrible anarchy.” 


The Albanians, whom M. Hahn has shown to be the descend- 
ants of the old Pelasgi, have more affinity with the Greeks 
than any of the Slavonian tribes. Albania Proper has about 
a million of inhabitants, nearly equally divided between 
Christianity and Islamism. The Albanians of Epirus are 
400,000 in number, of whom four-fifths are Christians. 
There are 210,000 Albanians and 40,000 Wallachians within 
the limits of modern Greece, and this ethnological diversity 
is not found to be a practical inconvenience. 

We now come to the struggle in Crete, the immediate cause 
of there being at this moment an Eastern Question, and of 
our observations upon it. The population of this island 
were so disgusted with the rule of the Venetians, that the 
conquest by the Turks in 1699, became at first a matter of 
rejoicing. They were, however, soon undeceived, for their 
treatment by the conquerors was harsh and barbarous in the 
extreme, so that, choosing to become themselves oppressors 
rather than to be oppressed, a considerable part of the people 
embraced Islamism. These Cretan Mussulmans have always had 
a worse reputation in the Levant than any other converts; they 
were distinguished by the most horrible brutality and cruelty. 
The configuration of the island, combined with the innate Greek 
tendency to political isolation, had from the earliest times led 
to the establishment of a multitude of small independent states, 
ever at war with each other. This state of society contributed 
to make the Cretans from extreme antiquity a people of war- 
riors, who hired themselves out as mercenaries to all the 
neighbouring nations. Even in Judea, a thousand years 
before Christ, King David had his body-guard of Cherethites. 
The traditions of mercenary military service demoralised the 
population, as has been the case in all countries where it was 
practised, and St. Paul himself endorsed this sentence, ‘‘ The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” It would 
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really seem as if these national characteristics had been 
transmitted through all the intervening generations, and of 
course it was the least worthy and generous elements of the 
people that apostatised. 

The atrocities perpetrated by the Cretan Mussulmans early 
in this century, were on such a scale, that the Porte deter- 
mined to put an end to them after its own fashion. Hadji 
Osman, who was sent as Governor in 1818, invited the chiefs 
of the Janissaries and leading Mahometans to a conference, 
at which he had them all seized and summarily executed, 
without the form of a trial. Encouraged by this weakening 
of their adversaries, and by the revolt of the Greeks on the 
mainland, the Christians rose up in arms in 1821. There 
was a fierce and bloody struggle; but a large body of Egyptian 
troops, better armed and disciplined than the islanders, suc- 
ceeded in crushing the rebellion in the central and eastern 
districts. The inhabitants of the White Mountains alone held 
out. This is the western extremity of the island; it contains 
lofty mountains, including one summit of ten thousand feet, 
and elevated plains, Askypho and Kallikrati, only accessible 
through defiles of such a nature that a few determined men 
can defend them against any odds. It is, in short, a grand 
natural fortress, at once impregnable and capable of pro- 
viding food for some thousand men. Its inhabitants, who 
were unmixed with Mussulmen, and had never yielded much 
more than a nominal allegiance to the Porte, continued the 
war in a more or less desultory way until 1830. The Great 
Powers then interfered; Candia was given back to the 
Ottoman Empire, but remained until 1840 in the hands of 
Mahomet Ali, as an indemnity for the services and expenses 
of the Egyptian army. 

In 1841, there was a new insurrection, and the Cretans were 
persuaded that England coveted the sovereignty of this island, 
and would have sustained them if they had cast themselves 
upon her protection. 

The European Powers guaranteed the promises of the 
Porte, that no tax should be imposed upon the Cretans 
except tithe, and the tax for exemption from military service. 
Instead of this they were soon subjected to the most exorbi- 
tant and crushing taxation, which was made to fall upon 
some of the necessaries of life; and the Powers who had 
induced the Cretans to lay down their arms, did not make so 
much as a feeble protest in order to save appearances. These 
facts should be noted, because part of the British press pre- 
tend that the Cretans prove the insincerity of their complaints 
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by refusing to put up with assurances of municipal liberties, 
and improved administration, and so forth, with the guarantee 
of the protecting Powers. The Cretans know too well what 
our promises are worth. They are made to keep them quiet, 
and they are doubtless intended to be fulfilled by the states- 
men who make them, but no promises of good government to 
which Turks are a party can be kept. 

It is also frequently asserted, the insurrection was merely 
the result of Russian and Greek intrigues. Now it is 
notorious all through the Levant, that a succession of bad 
crops made the previously existing grievances intolerable, 
and that the Cretans did not appeal to arms until they had 
exhausted all the resources of peaceable agitation. Early in 
1866, a vast unarmed meeting adopted a petition for pre- 
sentation to the Sultan, and formed a permanent committee 
of thirty persons to represent them and treat for them. The 
immediate occasion of the insurrection was the refusal of 
Ismail Pasha to guarantee the immunity of the members of 
this committee, and in this he was sustained by the English 
and French Consuls, who treated the demand as an insult to 
a civilised government. 

We shall have recourse once more to the Oriental authority, 
in whose information and disinterestedness we have most 
confidence. One of the American missionaries at Constan- 
tinople writes on the 7th of November, 1866, three months 
after the breaking out of hostilities :— 


“ When the story of this rebellion is published by the impartial 
witnesses who are now carefully recording what they see and know, 
the civilised world will be startled by the story. Such witnesses, then, 
are in Crete, and in due time such a history of this insurrection will be 
published as cannot be gainsaid. It will be a story of horrors which 
will not be an honour to the seventh decade of the nineteenth century. 
The Cretans did not intend to appeal to arms when they sought, all 
through the first months of this year, to obtain redress from the Porte 
for the wrongs from which they were suffering. The Pasha, who 
ruled the island, was a brute, and he drove them to desperation. I do 
not know that the Porte desired to drive the Cretans to insurrection, 
nor do I know that the French Consul sympathised with such an idea; 
but I do know that, if this had been their wish, they could not have 
adopted surer means to secure it. Even up to the very last, the 
removal of Ismail Pasha and a respectful consideration of the claims of 
the people would have prevented an outbreak. The Porte was informed 
of this fact on authority which they ought to have received ; but they 
persevered in their course, and the French approved. A little earlier 
than this Ismail Pasha himself might have quieted the people, if he had 
been willing to conciliate them by treating them as men, but he refused 
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todoso. In this he was encouraged by the French Consul, and, if I 
am not misinformed, by the English Consul also, in some measure. ... 

‘It seems to be true that the Cretans are getting discouraged. They 
had confidently hoped for at least moral aid from Christian Europe. 
They have not had even this. But, even more than this disappoint- 
ment, the horrible barbarities perpetrated’ by the Turks have dis- 
couraged the people, at the same time that they have rendered them 
almost desperate. 

“ The scenes of the Greek Revolution have been re-enacted in Crete. 
The Pasha in command is the same man who drowned the Revolution 
of 1841 in blood. He is more brutal now than he was then. No one 
who does not know the East can realise what it is to give full licence 
to Turkish and Egyptian soldiers. He has done more than this. He 
has urged on his men ; he has carefully destroyed the deserted villages; 
he has cut down the olive-groves upon which the people depend for 
their living ; he has burned to death old men and women in caves and 
upon slow fires. Parties of soldiers, especially of the Moslem volun- 
teers of Crete and the irregular troops from Albania, scour the country, 
murdering men and children, inflicting outrages of the worst kind upon 
women, and committing atrocities worthy of demons. 

“In the midst of all these horrors, suffered by their own families, 
and with starvation staring them in the face, it is not strange that the 
hearts of these poor wretches sink within them, nor that some are in- 
clined to give up everything in despair. They can hardly hold out 
much longer. Might not England have intervened to prevent these 
horrors, at least so far as to secure to the Cretans the rights which she 
had guaranteed to them herself not many years ago?” 


Of course, no sooner had the insurrection begun than the 
Greeks of the mainland seized the opportunity with enthu- 
siasm, and volunteers flocked in. The Turks on their side 
made the greatest efforts to crush the insurgents by over- 
whelming numbers, lest the success of the Cretans should 
encourage other malcontents and prove the beginning of the 
end, so that the war has been a most exhausting one for their 
resources, and even at an early period they were so dismayed 
by the energetic resistance they met with, that the project of 
making the island over to Egypt was seriously entertained, 
and it is understood to have been favoured by French 
diplomatists. 

It must have been disagreeable long ago when one had 
been dining in company with a courteous and gentleman-like 
Jamaica planter, to learn next morning that while the com- 
pany had been sitting over their walnuts and their wine, an 
unfortunate negress had been whipped to death by the over- 
seer of the plantation. We can quite understand Lord 
Stanley’s slowness to ayow the information he had received 
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about the atrocities committed in Crete, though, coming as it 
did from a gentleman who was himself partially to blame, 
and who was so placed as to see nothing and hear little of 
these outrages, it could not be supposed : an adequate state- 
ment. Lord Stanley said both parties were equally cruel. 
Doubtless there has been the most implacable retaliation ; 
that is in human nature, as our own remembrances of India 
in 1857 and 1858 might help us to understand ; but, it should 
be remembered, the English Consul is so placed as to hear 
what the Mussulmans suffer from the Christians, and to be 
comparatively ignorant of the barbarities perpetrated on the 
opposite side. 

We may make Abdul Medjid Knight of the Garter, and the 
Prussian Order of the Black Eagle may glitter on the breast 
of Fuad Pasha; but, while his Ottoman Majesty was feasting 
in London, in Coblentz, and in Vienna, and awakening the 
enthusiasm of our newspaper writers, war was being carried 
on against the unhappy Cretans with all the means of de- 
struction possessed by the most advanced civilisation, and at 
the same time with all the passion and cruelty of the most 
barbarous times. Prisoners were hacked to pieces leisurely, 
paralytic old men mutilated in their beds, and then burnt. 
The fact that out of a population of 120,000 Christians, at 
least one-fourth, and perhaps more, old men, women, and 
children, have fled from the island, some of them crowding 
into small open boats, and some for that reason perishing at 
sea :—that simple fact is enough to suggest the horrors that 
caused such an exodus. Emigration now goes on as a means 
of delivering the insurgents from the difficulty of feeding non- 
combatants ; but it was at first the refuge of despair.* 

Nor is the Sultan personally altogether guiltless of the 
deeds wrought in his name. There is a paper in Constan- 
tinople called the Tasfiri Efkiar, which is semi-official, and 
edited by a young man in the employment of the Foreign 
Office. It is the favourite paper of the Turks. Some two 
months after the breaking out of the Cretan insurrection, a 
long article was published upon the subject in this paper. It 
declared that if the rebel Christians prolonged the struggle, 
there would be but one way of ending it. The Turks had 
tolerated these things long enough, and ought now to adopt a 
policy of extermination. ” Every Christian, man, woman, or 
child, should be put to the sword, and the island colonised 





* We know not what to say of the candour or else the sagacity of those English 
journals who treated it as a political manceuvre ! 
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with Moslems. It was a fierce, fanatical, but powerfully 
written article, and it attracted the attention of the Sultan 
himself. He sent for the editor, and complimented him per- 
sonally for it. The rank of the young man was raised at 
once, and he was decorated by imperial order, just as his 
master, some months later, was to be received into the ranks 
of our highest Christian chivalry. The Russian minister, 
hearing of this, had the article translated, and taking it in 
his hand, he demanded explanations of Ali Pasha. The 
Pasha replied that the decoration was not given as a reward 
for the sentiments expressed, but for the literary merit of the 
article, its pure and beautiful style ! 

The Saturday Review intimates that the numerous accounts 
of murders and atrocities, which filled the press as soon as 
hostilities began, should raise distrust instead of gaining 
credit ; they were “‘so like old stories resuscitated.” It seems 
that lust and cruelty must invent new and original methods 
of glutting themselves before the Saturday Reviewers can 
believe in their existence. In our eyes these are, indeed, 
very like the old stories of Turkish mansuetude, and for that 
reason all the more credible. 

There cannot have been more than 20,000 men under arms 
at any time in the Cretan cause, even reckoning 5,000 volun- 
teers from Continental Greece, and as they had to contend 
with considerably superior armies, Turkish, Egyptian, and 
native Moslem, they were after a few months driven into the 
recesses of the White Mountains; but these are impregnable, 
and, as has been already observed, can even provide partially 
for the wants of the garrison; blockade runners can do the 
rest, so that with a little expense on the part of Greece, or of 
Russia, if Greek finances fail, the contest can be maintained 
interminably. With the consciousness of the strength of 
their position, the local provincial government peremptorily 
rejected the proposals of the Porte on the 10th of October 
last. We transcribe some passages from their answer, ad- 
dressed to Redschid Pasha :— 


‘‘ For fifteen months we have sustained, with arms in our hands, a 
struggle unequal, but legitimate, for we have armed ourselves definitively 
to shake off the horrible yoke which the Government of the Sultan has 
caused to weigh upon us for two centuries, and under which we have 
suffered the most terrible evils. 

“... We have considered the sadness and misery of our position, 
thanks to the inertia of your administration ; we have compared our- 
selves with other European peoples; we have asked ourselves what 
would be our future; we have not been able to discover any chance of 
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progress for ourselves, nor of amelioration of our fate under the sove- 
reignty of the Sultan; the Zanzimat and the Hatt-i-Humayoon, vain 
promises, of which a long experience has shown the inefficiency, were 
not of a nature to reassure us as to our future fate. No longer, 
then, hoping anything, we have taken up arms, and relying on the 
right of nationalities, we have boldly proclaimed the forfeiture of the 
Turkish domination, and, confident in our right, have voted our reunion 
to our mother country, Greece. 

“A war of extermination has for several months continued its 
ravages over our beautiful island. The unbridled hordes of Asia and 
Africa, let loose upon our unhappy country to fight a people who are 
weak and not numerous, but courageous and tenacious, commit the most 
horrible outrages on women, children, the aged and defenceless, and by 
these abominations they have justly raised the indignation of all the 
peoples, both of the Old and the New World. 

“ After so many calamities and disasters, after such sacrifices on our 
part, how can your Excellency seriously propose to us to lay down our 
arms, and to have confidence in the amnesty granted by the Sultan in 
his magnanimity? How can you ask us to return to our dwellings to 
enjoy in safety the protection of the Imperial Government? Does not 
your Excellency, then, remember that, at the head of your ferocious 
militia, you have demolished our habitations; that everywhere on 
your passage you devastated and sacked our unfortunate country ; that 
the blood of innocent victims unjustly shed has dug between you and 
us an abyss which nothing can fill up? No tie, absolutely, now unites 
us to you. Our religion, language, manners, customs, national tradi- 
tions, are opposed to yours. The massacres committed by you in the 
present war, the profanation of our temples, the destruction of our 
villages, of our olive woods, of our vines—all these acts of vandalism 
have crowned the enmity between you and us, and it is henceforth im- 
possible for us to live under the law of such cruel tyrants. 

“ Your Excellency’s Government then deceives itself strangely, if it 
hopes to bring us again under its dominion by fallacious promises. 
Consequently, we boldly refuse the six weeks’ truce which you grant 
us, reserving to ourselves the right to attack the Imperial troops when 
and where we think proper. Neither will we accept the authorisation 
given us to emigrate with our families within the above-named time. 
You well know that up to this time thousands of families have quitted 
Crete without the authorisation of your magnanimous government. 

“Our families provisionally quit our wretched country to escape from 
the cowardly assassinations of Turkish women-killers, but we never 
had, and never shall have, the thoughts of abandoning for ever our 
dear country. Whilst we have a drop of blood in our veins, whilst we 
have strength enough left to carry a gun, we will not abandon the 
land where our ancestors and our fathers were born, the land watered 
by the blood of our wives and our children, the land that covers the 
bones of so many martyrs of liberty. We will, on the contrary, remain 
there, and with arms in our hands, we will everywhere and always 
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deal death to our cruel and sanguinary tyrants, and will remain im- 
movably faithful to the oath we have taken, to unite ourselves to 
Greece or die.” 

There may be a little wordiness, a little declamation, in 
this spirited declaration of independence, and the Fenians 
have so disgusted us with mock heroics of late, that we look 
askance upon everything that reminds us of their style. But 
when we remember that the men who drew up this paper, 
were the cousins and brothers of those who a few months 
before had blown themselves up along with their besiegers in 
the monastery of Arkadion, we feel they have a right to speak 
as men who are in earnest. They who are so ready for high 
deeds, may be forgiven their sonorous words. The self- 
devotion displayed in the Italian cause was not so great as 
theirs, nor was the misgovernment of Austria comparable to 
that of Turkey; then why have we different measures for 
these two nations who are both struggling for their birth- 
right ? The Times answers, it was policy, not sentiment that 
prompted our joyful acquiescence in the emancipation of the 
Italian Peninsula. Well, let it be supposed for a moment 
that policy forbids the emancipation of the Greeks ; then let 
us honestly confess that interest makes us take tlie ungene- 
rous side; let us not try to save our good opinion of ourselves 
by inventing grievances against the victims of our policy. 
Let the lamb be given to the jaws of the wolf, if it must, but 
let us not accuse the lamb of troubling the water. There is 
more hope for the cynic than the hypocrite in politics as well 
as religion. 

We now pass from the Turks, Greeks, and Albanians, to the 
long belt of Slavonic tribes, extending from the Adriatic to 
the Black Sea; of whom the Western, or Servian and Croatian 
half, speak the purest Slavonic, ethnologists being in some 
doubt as to the original affiliation of the Bulgarians. With- 
out reckoning the 900,000 Bulgarians, Christian or Moslem, 
who have pushed their way south of the Balkan, there are 
about six millions and a half speaking the two languages, of 
whom more than a millian and a half have embraced Maho- 
metanism. It is the case with 950,000 Bosnians, more than 
200,000 Servians in Old Servia, and 450,000 Bulgarians. 
Montenegro is estimated at about 100,000 inhabitants. 
The free principality of Servia now contains 1,100,000, and 
the population is rapidly increasing. That of Bosnia, includ- 
ing Rascia, Turkish Croatia, and the Herzegovina, is reckoned 
to be 1,770,000; Old or Turkish Servia, 500,000 ; Bulgaria 
Proper, 3,100,000. 
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It is the misfortune of the Turks that all the races subject 
to them in Europe, have glorious remembrances which con- 
tribute to make them fret under the yoke. A Frencli writer 
says, there are millions that daily ask, When will the Servian 
Empire come? We believe that they should henceforth 
confine their aspirations to liberty, but, some centuries ago, 
the idea of a Servian Empire was very near becoming a 
reality. The dynasty founded by Stephen Nemania in 1165, 
bid fair for some time to raise itself on the ruins of the effete 
Greeks, in which case a young and vigorous civilisation 
would have confronted the Ottoman wave when it advanced 
upon Europe. The greatest of the Nemanitch princes was 
the celebrated Dashan the strong, the Charlemagne of Servia, 
of whose existence Gibbon does not seem to have been 
aware (1836—1356). In twelve campaigns he wrested from 
the Cesars the provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
Albania, and Acarnania, reducing the Greeks to the narrow 
triangle formed by Salonica, Constantinople, and Bourgaz. 
Bosnia was incorporated in his dominions; Bulgaria paid 
him tribute ; Ragusa placed herself under his protection. He 
was inscribed in the Golden Book of Venice, as Emperor of 
Rascia and Romania. He also twice defeated the Hungarians. 
His frequent wars did not hinder his issuing a code of laws 
most remarkable for that period, and he made the church of 
Servia independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

At last, in 1856, Dishan determined to plant his banner, 
the double-headed eagle, with a crown suspended over each 
head and a lily in each claw, upon the walls of Constanti- 
nople itself. He thought, to use a Turkish simile, that there 
could no more be two emperors at a time, than two sabres in 
the same scabbard. The occasion seemed propitious. Menaced 
from Asia by the Turks, weakened by internal dissensions, 
beaten at sea by the Genoese, driven from the field by the 
victorious Servians, the Greeks of John Paleologus seemed 
incapable of resistance. Diishan had marched at the head of 
eighty thousand men to within thirty miles of Constantinople, 
when he was seized with fever and died at the age of forty- 
five, full, it is said, of the most gloomy presentiments. The 
momentary greatness of Servia died with him, and the 
destinies of the East were changed. 

In the anarchy that followed, Dishan’s conquests were soon 
lost. The independence of the Servians themselves perished 
with their last prince, Lazarus, at the fatal battle of Cossovo 
in 1389. This defeat was owing to the desertion of Vouk 
Brancoyitch, a Vaivode jealous of his master, who with twelve 
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thousand men declared for the Turks in the midst of the 
battle. The victory of the Turks was nevertheless dearly 
bought; the Sultan Murad I. and the flower of his army 
mingled their blood with that of the vanquished. The re- 
mains of the unfortunate Lazarus were brought to the 
convent of Ravanitza, and thither the Servians are wont to 
go in pilgrimage on the anniversary of the battle of Cossovo. 
According to the pesmas or ballads of the peasantry, the 
popular hero after this great national disaster was Marco 
Kralievitch, the type of a valiant, but reckless and brutal 
soldier, a sort of Servian King Arthur, whose name is inter- 
woven with a world of myths and remembrances. His sub- 
mission to the crescent alternated with fits of savage and 
capricious independence, and he was killed fighting in the 
army of Sultan Bajazet against the Roumans. He is ex- 
pected to reappear one day, mounted on his war-horse, 
Charutz. 

According to popular tradition, the Servians also fought 
with the Turks against John Hunniades, because they ima- 
gined, whether truly or falsely, that the Maygars wanted to 
force them to become Roman Catholics. Scattered Heidukes, 
or robbers, like the Klephts in Greece, maintained a preca- 
rious individual independence among the forests and moun- 
tains. After the battle of Cossovo the flower of the Servian 
nobles took refuge in Ragusa. That city was ruined by an 
awful earthquake in 1667, and public instruction falling into 
the hands of the Jesuits, its literature was stifled. The 
members of the Servian aristocracy who remained at home 
refused to apostatise, and thereby lost all distinction from the 
mass of the people, but this has contributed to give the whole 
race a sense at once of equality and dignity. Every Servian 
considers himself a gentleman. They are a spirited and 
lively race, who call the Germans “the dumb,” from their 
want of gaiety. 

It was in 1804 that Kara (black) George, a man who did 
not know how to read, raised the standard of insurrection 
against the Turks in the wild forest district of Schumadia, 
and the Heidukes, coming out of their inaccessible retreats, 
gathered around him. He took Belgrade in 1806. In the 
plain of Wawarin, with only 3,000 men, he put to flight the 
ermy of Kurschid Pasha, ten times as numerous. At the 
battle of Michar, when the little Servian army of eight or 
nine thousand men was summoned by the Seraskier to lay 
down their arms, he answered, like Leonidas, of whom doubt- 
less he had never heard, ‘Come and take them,” and when 
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the foe accepted the challenge, defeated them with slaughter. 
In 1810 the deliverance of Servia seemed accomplished, und 
the Sultan proposed to recognise Kara George as hospodar 
under the Russian guarantee, but the negotiations were pro- 
tracted, intestine divisions began to prevail among the Chris- 
tian chiefs, Russia concluded the peace of Bucharest without 
making conditions for Servia, and at the renewal of hostilities 
in 1813, Black George fled in despair to the Austrian territory, 
where he died. Servia became once more a Pashalik, and 
men who had submitted upon promises of amnesty, were shot 
and impaled by the infuriated Turks. Milosch Obrenovitch 
then became the leader of a new insurrection in 1815, and 
after many vicissitudes, by mingled bravery and policy, suc- 
ceeded both in freeing his countrymen, and in establishing 
his own dynasty over them. Russian intrigues gave him at 
one time as much trouble as Turkish violence, and he was an 
exile from 1839 to 1860, for, since the successful revolt, 
Russia has always tried to pit the Servians against each 
other, and hinder them from forming a stable government. 
They are a pastoral people given to petty jealousies, and one 
of their accusations against Milosch was, that he could not 
bear to see any of his people with a larger herd of swine than 
himself ! 

Servia is one of the few countries whose revenues exceed 
expenses. In all that concerns the relations of classes, local 
police, taxation, distribution of labour, communal organisa- 
tion, &c., the instincts of this little people are admirable. 
The present Prince Michael seems to have inherited his 
father’s abilities and ambition. It was at his instigation 
that bands of the Servians scattered in Bulgaria and Roumelia 
appeared in arms on the southern slope of the Balkan last 
summer, and tried to persuade the Bulgarians to follow their 
example. The attempt, coinciding as it did with the struggle 
in Crete, might have had serious consequences ‘but for the 
conflicting views of Roumans, Servians, and Greeks. All 
three parties would fain persuade the Bulgarians to throw off 
the Turkish yoke, but each of the three is equally bent upon 
annexing liberated Bulgaria to itself. As the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Times justly says, there are both in Turkey 
and in Austria a number of antagonistic forces at work, the 
real strength and vitality of which no one can calculate, but 
which each faction certainly over-estimates ; and it is their 
several pretensions which hinder the Christian populations 
of Turkey from working out the problem of deliverance for 
themselves, 
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A recent American traveller speaks in the following terms 
of the Christians of Old Servia, who are still exposed to the 
double tyranny of the Porte and the Greek bishops: ‘ Suffer- 
ing under the galling despotism of the Turk; educating their 
children almost in secret; studying their national annals by 
stealth ; practising their worship under foreign bishops; hid- 
ing their means from legal despoilers; without security of 
life, liberty, or property; taxed, imprisoned, and persecuted 
at the capricious pleasure of venal magistrates; they have 
still laboured for education, hoped for freedom, cherished 
their faith, and retained those simple virtues which charac- 
terise their race.” 

At the time of the Turkish conquest the Bosnian nobles 
were disgusted with both the Greek and Latin hierarchy; 
this exposed them to yield more readily to the temptation of 
saving their feudal privileges by apostasy. They have ever 
since tyrannised over the Christian half of the population to 
an awful degree, and the Porte made this its excuse for send- 
ing Omar Pasha in 1857 to crush them and bring them into 
subjection to the Central Government. In case of a religious 
war, Bosnia might prove a Mussulman Vendée. 

Montenegro, which the Times is in the habit of treating as 
a den of robbers, and as to all intents and purposes a territory 
lawfully subject to the Porte, was really independent before 
the Turks ever set their foot in Europe, and has continued to 
be so through the heroism of its inhabitants. It formed 
part of the principality of Zeta, under the heroic family 
of Tsernoievitch, which was contemporaneous with the 
Nemanitch, who ruled the greater part of the South Slavo- 
nians. When the last member of this family died, the 
mountain fastness became a theocracy governed by an elec- 
tive bishop. In 1715, the Seraskier Achmet Pasha got rid of 
the chiefs by treacherously seizing them at a conference, and 
then overran the Black Mountain (Tsernagora, in Italian 
Montenegro) with an army of more than a hundred thousand 
men ; but this was no permanent conquest ; when the Turkish 
army had to leave the famished country, the mountaineers 
reasserted their independence. 

At the peace of Sistow, in 1791, Russia and Austria sacri- 
ficed the Vladika, Peter the First; but he defended himself, 
and annihilated the army of the Pasha of Scutari. In 1815, 
Cattaro would have wished to be united with Montenegro, of 
which it is the natural harbour; but the Congress of Vienna 
cared little for either nature or popular will. Peter ended his 
long and glorious reign in 1830. Austria recognised the in- 
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dependence of the mountaineers by concluding a boundary 
treaty with Peter the Second, without consulting the Porte. 
The Vladika is in receipt of a Russian pension since 1839, 
and Prince Danilo got himself recognised as hereditary secular 
ruler in 1852. The valley of Grahova, which was disputed 
between them and the Turks in 1858, was always practically 
Montenegrin, as was proved by the fact that former Turkish 
armies marching against the mountaineers had burned the 
villages of this valley upon their way. Four thousand Turks, 
with European arms and discipline, fell at Grahova. This 
campaign of 1858 was also distinguished as the first in which 
either party so much as thought of sparing the lives of 
prisoners. Abdi Paslia offered a reward for every prisoner 
with his head upon his shoulders ! 

The Montenegrins are a race of laborious cultivators, and 
descend armed into the plain of the Moratscha, not to rob 
others, but to till by main force the waste lands from which 
their ancestors were driven. Peter II. writing to Osman 
Pasha, who was himself a descendant of Christian ancestors, 
expressed the wish that he had been born a little later, that 
he might witness the coming period when all his brethren 
would remember the days of old, and exhibit themselves as 
worthy descendants of the ancient heroes of Servia. ‘‘ There 
are assassins,” he continued, “brigands and plunderers 
among the Montenegrins, but that is the inevitable result of 
the unbridled, barbarous despotism of the Turks, and of the 
heroic poverty of our race.” 

Every senator when he goes to the little parliament which 
meets in a convent at Cettinguen, carries his blanket to roll 
himself up in when he passes the night upon a naked floor, 
and some flour of Indian corn to make his porridge during 
his legislative labours. When one learns that there was a 
printing-press in the village of Rjeka in 1492, one realises 
the difference between the state of society that exists, and 
that which might have been. The heroic but precarious 
phase of the history of the Black Mountaineers is now over. 
Their own sword, with Russian and French protection, has 
given them a recognised place among nations. But they 
look upon themselves, and their neighbours in the Herze- 
govina look upon them, as the nucleus of a future more 
extensive state. Some of the districts round them, though 
still paying tribute to the Porte, collect it themselves, and 
will allow no Turk to come for it. All the country bordering 
on Dalmatia, and even a portion of Bosnia, looks in this direc- 
tion, and sings in hope what was perhaps written in despair :— 
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“ Tsernagora ! 
Little lamp that burneth yet, 
Last spark of the fire 
That gleamed once 
On the altar of free Servia!” 


Unfortunately there are two pretenders to the leadership of 
the South Slavonians, and the rivalry of the princes of Servia 
and Montenegro is likely to delay the emancipation of the 
race. An attempt was lately made to settle their conflicting 
claims. The Prince of Servia, who has no children by his 
wife, was to have adopted the Prince of Montenegro ; but the 
negotiation failed, and a conspiracy to remove the young 
Prince of Montenegro, and proclaim the annexation of the 
country to Servia, has since been discovered. While we 
write, Prince Michael menaces the Porte with open war to 
avenge the death of the two Servians who were summarily 
executed by a pasha at Rustchuk this last summer, on 
suspicion of being emissaries sent to stir up the insurrection 
in Bulgaria. 

As the Bulgarians are alone as numerous as the various 
tribes of Servians taken together, they are entitled to put in 
equal claims whenever the Encumbered Estates Court sits 
upon the Ottoman Empire. However, they do not make so 
much noise about them; Rouman, Greek, and Servian unite 
to make merry at the passive gentleness, the heavy gravity, 
the laborious slowness of the Bulgarian peasant, whom they 
compare to the buffaloes with which he ploughs. The anony- 
mous American traveller whom we have already quoted, 
characterises him more fairly :— 


“ Unlike the Serb, the Bulgarian does not keep his self-respect alive 
with memories of national glory, or even with aspirations of glory to 
come; on the other hand, no amount of oppression can render him 
indifferent to his field, his home, his flower-garden, nor to the scrupu- 
lous neatness of his dwelling. How strong difference of race can tell 
under identical conditions of climate, religion, and government, is 
exemplified in towns where Greeks have been dwelling side by side 
with Bulgarians for centuries. The one is commercial, ingenious and 
eloquent, but fraudulent, dirty and immoral ; the other is agricultural, 
stubborn and slow, but honest, clean and chaste.” 


The communes of the Balkan are little pastoral republics, 
and the laborious Bulgarian farmers are insensibly gaining 
ground upon the Greeks, and pushing them southward. This 
race gave to the old Greco-Romans the Emperor Justinian, 
the celebrated Belisarius, and the Emperor Basil with his 
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line. It is a people that, once roused, will show itself brave 
and invincibly tenacious; but the restlessness of the other 
rayas, and their evident purpose of asserting a selfish 
supremacy over Bulgaria, have helped to keep them quiet 
hitherto. During the last few years the Bulgarians have offered 
an unflagging resistance to the Porte’s imposing Greek bishops 
upon them, and their state of feeling is such that the American 
missionaries at Constantinople are persuaded the struggle 
must end by the higher clergy and the richer class, who are 
under French influence, becoming Roman Catholics, while the 
body of the people will become Protestants. The children are 
very intelligent, and learn with zeal and docility. The timidity 
of the aduit Bulgarian is that of shrinking, but not that of 
servility. He hides from the oppressors he fears, but never 
fawns upon them. 

The Roumans or Moldo-Wallachians are the last people 
whom we must pass in review. If we included those of 
Bessarabia and Transylvania, we might reckon in all six 
millions and a half, undivided by any alien race, and pro- 
fessing the same religion, that of the Greek Church. Those 
under the Ottoman sceptre number four millions and a 
quarter, including nearly a quarter of a million of gypsies. 
They profess to ‘be descended from Trajan’s colonists, and 
speak a language derived from Latin, but it is probable they 
have as much Dacian as Italian blood in their veins. The 
costume of the inhabitants of the Carpathians is still that 
of the Dacian prisoners on Trajan’s column at Rome. They 
retain many legends of the pagan Dacii, with which they 
associate a sort of apotheosis of Trajan. The peasants call 
the Milky Way, Trajan’s path, and in storms they believe that 
the unrivalled emperor rides upon the blast. 

Like all the races subject to Turkey, they have glorious 
remembrances, celebrated in innumerable popular songs. 
The dynasty of the Bessaraba, founded in Wallachia by 
Rodolph the Dark, a.p. 1241—1265, subsisted until the 
seventeenth century, but was tributary from 1462. During 
its best days there was nothing but a succession of bloody 
victories over Poles and Magyars, or bloodier defeats. The 
whole south-east of Europe presented for centuries the sad 
spectacle of nations preparing for slavery, by ever weakening 
each other. Stephen the Great of Moldavia, who began his 
reign nearly at the time of the fall of Wallachia, won forty 
battles, but nearly the half were gained at the expense of the 
Poles and Magyars. His victories over the Turks, after the 
death of Scanderbeg and Hunniades, made him share with 
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his brother Rouman of Transylvania, Matthias Corvinus, 
the honour of being the bulwark of Europe against Mussul- 
man invasion. 

Stephen’s farewell discourse to his son Bogdan, and to the 
chiefs who had followed him on so many hard-fought fields, 
when he was upon his death-bed in 1504, was committed to 
writing immediately, and handed down as the Testament of 
Stephen. It gives the most striking and melancholy picture 
of the then state of Central and Eastern Europe. The Turk, 
like a roaring lion, on the south of the Danube, and ready to 
spring over it; Wallachia already tributary; the Crimea 
Mahometan ; three-fourths of Hungary subdued; the Poles 
inconstant by temperament and incapable of resistance ; 
Germany given up to domestic troubles. He ended by 
advising them to come to terms with the Sultan; to die in 
arms if they could not obtain honourable conditions; but to 
consent to pay tribute if allowed to retain their civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions. It was thus that Roumania lost 
her independence, and was given over to the rapacious hands 
of Fanariot Greek functionaries, under whom she has been 
sinking lower from generation to generation, economically 
and morally. , 

The Roumans in 1856 wanted two things—the union of the 
two provinces, and a foreign dynasty. This was an oppor- 
tunity for choosing between the policy of guarding against 
Russia by strengthening a Christian population, and that of 
playing into the hands of Russia by keeping the Christian 
natives down. Europe adopted the latter, handing a sup- 
pliant people over to ten years of corruption and misgovern- 
ment. Prince Couza is said to have left the prisons full of 
persons who had never been accused or examined from mere 
negligence, and there was robbery in every department ; when 
the trunks of his Minister of Police were opened, they con- 
tained diamonds that had been stolen from a lady more than 
twelve months before ! 

Notwithstanding the length at which we have already tres- 
passed upon the reader’s patience, we cannot refrain from 
referring to the parliamentary debate of May 4, 1858, upon 
the Danubian Principalities, because it illustrates but too 
well the way in which distant nations, who put their confi- 
dence in Britain, are sure to be disappointed in the hour of 
need, Englishmen generally being too ignorant of foreign 
affairs to have an opinion of their own, except in those few 
cases in which it is impossible to go wrong. 

Mr. Gladstone moved that due weight and consideration 
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should be given to the wishes which the people of the Princi- 
palities have expressed through their representatives. He 
quoted a saying of the late Mr. Buller, that to give a people 
representative institutions, without attending to their wishes, 
is like lighting a fire and stopping up the chimney. There 
can be no better barrier against Russia than the breasts of 
freemen. ‘This question is a small question to us. It 
comes in among matters of more popular and domestic in- 
terest. It little affects our happiness, our feelings, our 
families, and our households, or our public arrangements, 
whether we do anything or nothing, whether we keep faith 
or break it—that is, till the time of reckoning comes. At this 
present moment I grant it is a small question to us, but to 
them it is everything, and for the Conference next week the 
judgment of England is everything.” 

Lord R. Cecil: “On the continent of Europe our claims 
to be regarded as the champion of liberty, are looked upon as 
hypocritical boasting. For, while we are loud in our profes- 
sions, our practice is lax. There is now an opportunity, 
such as may never recur, of supporting those principles 
which we revere, of establishing those institutions to which 
we owe our own happiness, and of securing the freedom and 
welfare of our fellow-creatures. That opportunity has been 
afforded in consequence of a pledge given by ourselves ; if it 
be neglected and thrown away, the responsibility will lie upon 
us. All men will feel that it has been lost by our betrayal and 
our falsehood.” 

Lord J. Russell: ‘‘ We do unfortunately often give encou- 
ragement to governments and peoples to think they will have 
the support of this country, and then when the time comes at 
which they expect our aid, we manifest a certain coldness and 
reserve; and our readiness to avoid the fulfilment of our en- 
gagements, creates not only disappointment, but complaints 
that we have been wanting in good faith.” 

Lord Palmerston made merry with Mr. Gladstone’s nice 
distinctions between sovereignty and suzerainté. If we did 
not recognise the Sultan’s sovereignty over the Moldo-Walla- 
chains, we stultified ourselves. Why did the Government, of 
which Mr. Gladstone was a member, take up arms to resist 
the Russian encroachment, if Moldavia was not Turkish 
territory? (Cheers and laughter.) The Divan, known to be 
adverse to the union, had been sent about its business, and 
another, elected under the foreign influence, which was para- 
mount, voted for it. ‘‘ The union of Wallachia and Moldavia 
under a foreign prince means nothing less than their union 
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under the sway of the Russian imperial family, or of some one 
dependent upon Russia.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s motion was thrown out by 292 to 114. 
The Times supposed, probably with justice, that one of the 
chief considerations determining the vote was Lord Palmer- 
ston’s statement that the prince to be set over the provinces 
would prove a Russian nominee. What, if members had 
known the real fact, that the Roumans had expressly bar- 
gained that their future prince should be chosen from some 
European dynasty not in their immediate neighbourhood, in 
order to exclude dependants of Russia or Austria? What, if 
they had known that the Roumans had suggested that it 
would be well to choose a Protestant, and have his descen- 
dants remain Protestants, in order to avoid all danger of 
future matrimonial connections with the Imperial families of 
either Russia or Austria? The truth is, Russia dreaded the 
proposed union, and the proposed degree of independence of 
the provinces, which would have made them an obstacle upon 
her path; all her known partisans and hirelings among the 
Roumans exerted themselves to the utmost against the agita- 
tion for Union. The Imperial Government itself, however, in 
order not to make itself hated irrevocably, affected to be an 
advocate of the Union. At the first Conference of Paris, the 
Russian plenipotentiary reserved his opinion till the others 
had spoken, and then pronounced in favour of the Rouman 
claims as soon as he had satisfied himself that his voice 
would not turn the scale in their favour. Lord Palmerston 
could not have served the Court of Petersburg better than he 
did, however little he meant it; it is not solution but confu- 
sion that Russia wants for any Turkish question, and his 
lordship weakened Russia’s destined prey, while throwing 
the onus of the cruelty upon England. There is something 
strange in the good fortune of this Power ; one of her children 
called her policy ‘‘ wide as space and patient as time;” her 
despotic sway spreads like a glacier, cold, silent, and resist- 
less; and the men who think themselves her enemies accom- 
plish her purposes! Now that years have rolled on, and 
that many of the Moldavians, disgusted by the government of 
Bucharest, are beginning foolishly to agitate for a dissolution 
of the Union, Russia betrays her real wishes, and helps the 
malcontents. 

At the first election of a Divan to express the wishes of the 
Moldavians, the Kaimakan Vogorides, a creature of Austria, 
acted in a way so arbitrary, that it would have been laugh- 
able if it were not odious. Seven-eighths of the electors were 
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struck off the lists; the remnant were brought up to the poll 
by gendarmes, and voted under the lash. It was the Divan 
so created that Lord Palmerston took under his protection, 
and his insinuation that the second Divan, with opposite sen- 
timents, was elected through foreign influence, was backed by 
the Times in that strong and positive tone which imposes on 
so many readers. Now the Times had apparently silenced 
its own correspondent when he began to tell the truth; at 
least his letters suddenly ceased. It had been copying for 
months the falsehoods that appeared in the Austrian papers 
on the subject of the Principalities ; but it was entitled to the 
copyright of the idea that a rabid anti-Unionist like Vogorides 
had intrigued in favour of the Union. No statesman in Europe, 
except Lord Palmerston, was prejudiced enough to entertain 
such an absurdity. 

The Saturday Review somewhere says that Lord Palmerston 
had the habit of looking upon all created things as the 
raw material for a joke. We are persuaded that his lordship 
had no idea how cruelly he was denying the rights and 
wounding the feelings of the Roumans when he treated them 
as simple subjects of the Porte. He did not care to know 
inconvenient facts; and he was wanting in the sort of ima- 
gination that realises the position of others. He ought to 
have been aware that, by a treaty the conditions of which 
had been executed for nearly four centuries, no Turk is 
allowed to buy or sell on the Rouman territory, or to build 
& mosque on it, or even to take up his abode in it. Is 
that a ridiculously subtle distinction, or one of the broadest 
and most palpable? If the members of the House had so 
much as remembered our own position in India, they would 
have understood that there is a very real, practical distinction 
between subject provinces and vassal states, and. they would 
not have allowed a witty minister to laugh away, so far as in 
him lay, the rights to which millions fondly clung. 

The perseverance and unanimity of the Reumans secured 
the union of the two provinces in spite of us; but we were 
able to put off for years the establishment of a foreign 
dynasty ; and according to all appearances the attempt is 
now made under less favourable auspices than it would 
have been in 1857 or 1858. The red or extreme democratic 
party, which relies upon the mob in the towns, has got com- 
pletely hold of Prince Charles, and the curse of brigandage 
is spreading over the country. 

There is less religious bigotry and prejudice among the 
Roumans than among other races of the Turkish Empire ; 
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and as for Transylvania, it is the one country in Europe 
which can boast that there has never been a drop of blood 
shed in it for religion’s sake. The Moldo-Wallachians are 
very solicitous to obtain their ecclesiastical independence. 
In May, 1865, when the patriarchs of Constantinople sent a 
bishop to Bucharest to threaten excommunication for recent 
laws on civil marriage, the secularisation of Church property, 
and the independence of the Rouman national Church, the 
prelate was sent to the frontier like a vagabond, escorted by 
the police. 

We have been obliged to inflict this mass of details upon 
the reader in order that he may rest his judgment of the 
Eastern Question on the broad basis of facts, and on the real 
state of the populations. It will be well also to recall the 
project of distribution of the provinces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire that was discussed at Tilsit between Napoleon and 
Alexander I. sixty years ago. This project was known for 
many years but partially, from the passages that were over- 
heard by M. de Méneval, Napoleon’s secretary, and from the 
letters of Savary and Caulaincourt, who, when ambassadors 
at St. Petersburg, spoke to Napoleon of Alexander’s refer- 
ences to that interview. Russia was to have Finland, and 
the provinces of the Danube as far as the Balkan; France 
was to have Albania and Greece; Austria was to be com- 
forted with Bosnia and Servia; Roumelia with the City of 
Constantinople was to be left to the Sultan. Alexander 
pleaded hard for the key of his house, as he called Con- 
stantinople; but Napoleon, starting up and looking at the 
map, exclaimed : “ Constantinople! Constantinople! Never. 
It would be the empire of the world!” 

At last, M. Thiers discovered a memorandum written for 
Alexander by M. de Romanzoff, detailing the interview, and 
which was forwarded to Napoleon in February, 1808, with new 
proposals. Alexander’s scheme involves the total expulsion 
of the Turks. Austria to have Turkish Croatia, the Herze- 
govina, Bosnia, Servia, and Macedonia, on condition of 
co-operating in the proposed march upon India (!). France 
to have Greece, Cyprus, Syria, Egypt, and the conquests in 
India. Russia to seize Constantinople with both the Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles. There is a tone of embarrassment 
in the memoir, implying a consciousness that its contents 
would not be palatable. Alexander used to tell Caulaincourt 
he would leave the rest of Roumelia to whom they pleased, 
did they but give him Constantinople and a “ cat’s tongue ” 
along the Straits. At the meeting of the Emperors at 
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Erfurt, September, 1808, it was finally settled that Alexander 
should have the Roumans, and Napoleon nothing in the 
East; but the determination was to be kept secret in order 
not to arouse the Turks for the present. It was about this 
time, we believe, that Lord Gower and Mr. Wilson told 
Alexander, England was as ready as Napoleon to give him the 
Roumans. 

M. Thiers says, “‘ When the Russian Colossus will have 
one foot on the Dardanelles and another on the Sound, the 
Old World will be enslaved ; liberty will have fled to America. 
This may be a chimera now for narrow minds,” continues 
the historian, ‘‘ but these melancholy anticipations will one 
day be realised. For Europe, awkwardly divided like the 
cities of Greece before the kings of Macedon, will probably 
have the same fate.” Our policy in the East has been 
eminently calculated to prepare the fulfilment of this pre- 
diction ; let us hope both that the policy may change and the 
prediction fail; but there is a geographical analogy between 
Greece and Europe, which struck us even in boyhood, and 
makes the warning more emphatic. Russia, like Macedonia, is 
the base of the Pyramid. The Revue Moderne for February, 
1866, has shown good reasons against the authenticity of the 
document called the Testament of Peter the Great, but the 
policy sketched there is that which has been pursued and 
will be continued by Russia. Her ambition is that of a 
people, not merely of a court. The very conspirators of 
1825 had a seal with the arms of the thirteen Slavonic nations. 
The antagonism of Russia and Western Europe is increasing. 
The Russianisation of the peasants of the Baltic provinces by 
force or guile, is a new proof of her exclusiveness. We are 
separated byrace, by religion, and by the principle of autocracy. 

Alexander von Humboldt used to call the French ‘ the most 
amiable of nations, and the most ignorant of geography,” a 
designation the latter half of which is amusingly illustrated 
by the short but rather pretending pamphlet which we have 
taken for our text. It speaks with anxiety of the rapid onward 
progress of Russia through Turkestaun and the Punjaub/ Well, 
if the Muscovite has not crossed the Khyber Pass yet, he is mak- 
ing the best of his way to it; and since 1856, Affghan is one 
of the languages taught at the University of St. Petersburg. 
Meantime, before a Russian advanced guard will have need of 
Affghan guides and interpreters, the Russians intend, in mili- 
tary phrase, to secure their base of vperation in the Turkish 
Empire. Be it by arms or diplomacy, the fate of the world 
will be decided in the valley of the Danube. As Talleyrand 
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once said, “The centre of gravity is there; the Rhine has 
lost its old political significance.” 

It appears that when Alexander and Napoleon were in 
thought dividing the spoil of the Osmanli, they considered 
themselves obliged to admit Austria to a very respectable 
share. In truth, if we had to look outside of the Turkish 
Empire for an heir to its territories, a more suitable one 
than Austria could not be found. She is already a kind of 
Christian Turkey, embracing populations of different races, 
languages, and religions, and these precisely akin to the 
Roumans, Servians, Croats, &c. If the Turks were driven from 
Europe, one could cross the Austrian frontier at almost any 
point for a length of six hundred miles without perceiving from 
the language and aspect of the people that one had entered a 
different country. Nor would this great accession of power 
to the House of Hapsburg be a danger to the rest of Europe; 
such an arrangement necessarily supposes compensation 
given to Prussia in Germany, to England and France in 
the Levant, in Asia, and in Africa, and the Italian Tyrol . 
ceded to Italy. Even Russia would allow herself to be bought 
off with Moldo-Wallachia, rather than make war with united 
Europe ; nor could she try to be beforehand with us at Con- 
stantinople, if a natural fortress like Transylvania were in the 
hands of enemies threatening her communications. As far 
as the simple balance of power is concerned, it would seem 
really secured by such a distribution of territory. Russia, 
Austro-Graecia, United Germany, France, would then remain 
military powers practically equal, and wars of aggrandisement 
in Europe would apparently have ceased for ever. 

We have no confidence in the success of this, at first sight, 
promising scheme. Our objection is not its magnitude. It 
may deal with imperial territories and millions of people, as 
if they were gold pieces to be swept off the green table by the 
shovel of a Hapsburg banker; but the English mind has a 
natural distaste for these operations, and is unwilling without 
some overpoweringly urgent reason to consider the recon- 
struction of the map of the world. But in any great crisis 
petty tinkering measures are the most expensive. Our political 
education is wholesome for ourselves, but it makes us bad 
judges of what is to be done in cases of urgency for larger 
and less healthy organisations than our own, and we are apt 
to advise a change of diet where amputation is necessary. 
While we are turning the cushions and trying to keep up 
an equable temperature in the sick man’s room, his death 
may surprise us unprepared. 
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Our objection to this scheme is that it would be unjust. 
It would be a renewal of the iniquities of the Congress of 
Vienna, a disposal of whole populations against their wills. 
The very relationship of the races on both sides of the 
frontier, which helps to give the plan its most plausible 
aspect, is really the strongest reason against its execution. 
These people know Austria too well, and the experiences of 
their brethren under her sway make the Slavonic Christians 
of the East prefer remaining as they are, with a chance of 
becoming one day their own masters, to being incorporated 
in her empire. The repugnance of the Roumans and the 
Greeks to the proposed changes would be still stronger. 
Until of late, every Turkish pasha who oppressed the Chris- 
tians under his government, was sure to have the counte- 
nance of Austria. The order in which the down-trodden 
nations of the East hate their neighbours, is that in which 
they are in contact. The Fanariot Greeks are hated most, 
then the Turks, the Austrians, the English. 

The question of right is in our eyes paramount to all con- 
siderations of expediency, but we are also convinced that 
honesty is the best policy in all spheres, and that political 
justice will be found in practice to be identical with political 
expediency. Were we to repeat the misdeeds of the Congress 
of Vienna, our work would go to pieces as theirs is doing. 
However convenient it may appear to make our calculations 
without calling into council the millions who are most con- 
cerned in the matter, they would one day force us to reckon 
with them. Instead of pacifying Europe, we should have an 
Eastern Question still unsettled, and thirty millions of dis- 
contented Austrian subjects; that is to say, the thirteen 
millions now: under the Turks, with the already existing 
seventeen millions of Austrian Slavonians, all ready to rebel 
at any moment Russia should give the signal. 

If indeed the question could be shelved for one or two 
generations, and if during the interval Austria reversed all 
her traditions, as she seems at this moment disposed to do, 
then there might be some hope that the nations upon the 
Danube would submit with a good grace. But it is to be 
feared there will not be time to make the experiment: the 
rayas are in a hurry to be emancipated, and Austria, so far 
from being in a condition to claim the succession of Turkey, 
may have to struggle for existence at home. The fact is, 
there are two Eastern Questions, there are two illustrious 
patients. The causes that are bringing Turkey to certain 
dissolution are threatening Austria likewise. Prince Metter- 
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nich passed his life in perpetual fear of liberal propagandism 
on the one hand, and Panslavist propagandism on the other ; 
the emancipation of Italy and the peaceful revolution in the 
principles of government at Vienna have fully justified his 
fear of the former,-and the latter has never been so open, so 
aggressive, and so successful as it.is now. 

The numerical majority of Austrian subjects are Slavo- 
nians, and they consider themselves as sacrificed to the Ger- 
mans on one hand, and the Magyars on the other. All 
Europe remembers how the Croats and Servians under Jella- 
chich and Stratomirowitz helped to crush the Italians, the 
Viennese, and the Magyars, in 1848 and 1849; it was a 
nationality long trodden down and forgotten, rising for the 
first time in the consciousness of its strength. All these 
kindred races, Poles of Galicia, Czechs of Bohemia, Slovacks 
of Carinthia and Carniola, Croats and Serbs, consent to the 
separate position of Hungary, only because they are convinced 
that this is a step in the direction of the satisfaction of their 
own pretensions likewise. Francis Joseph has been recon- 
ciled to his Hungarian subjects; they are willing to bear their 
share of the burdens of the empire, and of debts which had 
not been legally contracted. At his coronation, a year ago, he 
stood upon a mound composed of sods from every county; 
when he swore to observe their ancient constitution, he put 
on the crown of Stephen, donned the mantle of Gisella, put 
his horse to full gallop, and cut the air with his sabre north- 
ward, southward, eastward, and westward. All this is 
archeological and picturesque in the highest degree, but the 
constitution thus inaugurated was restored as a matter of right 
and not of favour: the monarch practically confessed that he 
had been acting as a usurper ever since he ascended the 
throne, and his non-Magyar subjects jealously note every 
concession, that they may claim an equivalent. In Hungary 
there are seven languages spoken from the River Save to the 
Carpathians. M. de Beust has restored the De Smerling con- 
stitution on this side the Leitha, but each subject nation 
looks upon the welfare of the empire at large as secondary to 
its individual interests and aspirations. Like the Irish, they 
rake up grievances of centuries ago. They look as if they 
had just awakened after sleeping for ages, and advance claims 
incompatible with each other. Nothing less will satisfy them 
than special ministers of their own, and diets on a footing of 
equality with those of Vienna and Pesth ; that is—a reversal of 
the compromise recently effected, and the reorganisation of the 
empire as a federal state, with five diets and as many ministers. 
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So completely does the feeling of nationality outweigh all 
other considerations, that when a deputation of the Croatian 
Diet held conferences last May with a deputation of the 
Hungarian Diet, with a view to come to an understanding, 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Agram proclaimed openly, that 
if if was necessary for a union with the other South Slavonian 
races, he would not hesitate to go over with his flock to the 
Greek Church. The Czechs are the most resolute and noisy 
of all these peoples. They claim the prerogatives of the old 
kingdom of St. Wenceslaus, though there are two centuries 
and a half of proscription against them. They number 
about four millions and a half, being two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of Bohemia and Moravia, and they have accepted the 
advances of Russia with more eagerness than any of their 
brethren. 

The Gazette of Moscow formally opened the Panslavist 
campaign on the seventeenth of last February in the follow- 
ing words :— 


‘The new era exhibits its features at last, and it is for us Russians 
that it has a special meaning; it is indeed our own. It summons to 
life a new world that had hitherto remained in the shade, and in ex- 
pectation of the fulfilment of its destinies—the Graco-Slavonic world. 
After centuries passed in resignation and in slavery, this world is at 
last on the eve of renovation, races long forgotten and long oppressed 
are waking into light and preparing for action. The present genera- 
tion will see great changes, great facts, and great formations. Already 
upon the Peninsula of the Balkan, and under the worm-eaten stratum 
of Ottoman tyranny, there arise three groups of strong and living 
nationality, the Greeks, the Slavons and the Roumans. Closely con- 
nected by the unity of their faith and of their heroic destinies, these 
three are equally bound to Russia by the ties of religious and national 
life. As soon as these three groups of nations shall have been recon- 
stituted, Russia will be revealed under a light altogether new. She 
will be no longer alone in the world; instead of a sombre Asiatic 
power, of which she has had hitherto at least the appearance, she will 
become a moral force indispensable to Europe. The Graco-Slavonic 
civilisation will complete that of the Latino-Germans, which without it 
would remain imperfect and inert in its barren exclusiveness.” 


This manifesto only addressed itself directly to the Chris- 
tian subjects of Turkey, but the great exhibition of Moscow 
soon took a wider range. At first the undertaking was 
called an ethnological exhibition ; it humbly proposed to exhibit 
the costumes, arms, furniture of the various Slavonic groups, 
with the fauna and flora of the countries they inhabit, a 
number of photographs of persons honoured by being con- 
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sidered characteristic types of the several branches of the 
family, and finally, dissertations on scientific and administra- 
tive questions. But it gradually came to be called the 
Slavonic Congress, and speeches upon political subjects had a 
large place even in the public proceedings, suggestive of the 
still larger attention which was doubtless paid to interests of 
this order in private. 

It is remarkable that Poland, though the most illustrious 
member of the Slavonic family, was not recognised by name 
at the exhibition ; the costumes from that country were called 
Mazovian, Cracovian, Samogitian, Lithuanian, &c. The 
deputies from the districts of Austria were received in great 
state at the frontier, travelled in first-class carriages at the 
Czar’s expense, and drank champagne which was universally 
pronounced genuine and excellent. They had places in the 
front row of the theatres, and fraternised in banquets at War- 
saw and Wilna, to the indignation of the Poles, who said 
their western and southern brethren were talking sentiment 
over the bleeding body of unhappy Poland with the men who 
had murdered her. 

The Emperor Alexander’s words of welcome, so chosen 
as to be intelligible in all the Slavonian dialects, and for that 
reason doubtless very brief, were no sooner spoken than they 
were transmitted by the telegraph to Prague, Agram, and 
Belgrade ; but this witness of ethnological unity stood in some- 
what unfortunate contrast to the fact that the deputies in 
general were obliged to speak German, in order to under- 
stand each other freely. The most enthusiastic were the 
Czechs, including Palasky, author of a celebrated History of 
Bohemia, and who had once declared that if Austria had not 
existed, it would have been necessary to invent her; Saffarik 
also, the learned author of the Antiquities of Bohemia. 

During the festivities at Moscow, the Gospel idea of one 
fold and one shepherd was a favourite illustration in every 
kind of decoration. A lame attempt was made to intercede 
for Poland, ‘our absent sister,” but the speakers merely 
saved their consciences, without any earnestness, and the 
strength of the attraction exercised by Russia may be esti- 
mated by their practical acquiescence in her cruel tyranny. 
The cards delivered for admission to the exhibition, had 
views of six of the principal cities of what the Moscow folks 
considered to be Slavonian territory, including Prague, Bel- 
grade, and Constantinople. The most inflammatory toasts 
were drunk, and speeches made at the banquet of Socolniki, 
where the flag of Cyril and Methodius, the early Greek 
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missionaries, spread its ample folds over the heads of the 
guests. ‘Let us be united in one compact body,” shouted 
one speaker, ‘‘ and the name of this great people will be—the 
giant.” Another, M. Rieger of Bohemia, said, “ All nations 
manifest their greatness upon the world’s theatre in suc- 
cession. It is now the turn of the Slavons. Russian brethren, 
it is for you to take the first place in this work of resurrection. 
Colossal nation! It was you who brought on the catastrophe 
of Napoleon, when all Europe had precipitated itself upon 
you, and it is for you now to take the offensive, and deliver 
the South Slavons from the Ottoman yoke. Let Russia 
accomplish her mission, and all the Slavons will bow before 
her. Hurrah for Russia!” 

The Russian Invalid said that Russia was politically dis- 
interested in all these advances made to her weaker brethren, 
that she only wanted to assist the Slaves in their reaction 
against the nationalities that are absorbing them. But the 
deputies were encouraged to make their complaints, and to 
ask for help, and were told to hope for a better future. They 
mourned in concert over the defeats of Kossovo and Weissem- 
berg, which had delivered up the Serbs and Czechs to their 
several masters, as if they had been catastrophes of yesterday. 
They celebrated the battle of Sadowa, because it bid fair to 
prepare the emancipation of the Austria Slaves. In short, 
everything was said that could rouse the subjects of Turkey 
to immediate insurrection, and prepare those of Austria for 
future incorporation. And this, in an empire where the police 
has the control of everything, and no spontaneity is allowed, 
and in an age in which dreams speedily become realities, 
from Sicily to Schleswig-Holstein. It is all very well to talk 
of moral influence and ethnological sympathies, but monarchs, 
like husbands, should beware of strangers who profess a 
platonic affection for those belonging to them. It was only 
in 1858 that William I. said, “‘ Prussia must make moral 
conquests in Germany ! ” 

On the dissolution of the Congress, a permanent committee 
was formed “ for the interests of Slavonic Unity,” under the 
Grand Duke Constantine as its president. The Czechs are 
very proud of their ancient tongue, which was made the 
diplomatic language of Germany by the Emperor Charles IV. 
in his golden bull of a.p. 1836, and the literature of which 
has been exhumed from the grave in the present century with 
much difficulty, on account of the illiberal Austrian censor- 
ship. The Servians are equally enthusiastic for their dialect, 
so rich in poetry ancient and modern, but which has received 
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a uniform orthography, and has been recognised as the classic 
language of all the Southern Slavonians, only within the last 
thirty or five-and-thirty years. Both races, however, con- 
sented by their representatives at Moscow to let Russian be 
the common language of the whole family, and this has since 
been abundantly ratified in the different centres. Four 
editions of a Russian grammar were printed in one month at 
Prague last autumn. The newspaper columns were full of 
Russian themes. The sokols, or musical and gymnastic 
societies in the Slavonian districts of Austria, have adopted 
the Russian costume. Russian theatres are being introduced 
in the towns ; and the national air, ‘‘ God protect the Czar,” 
is played with such zeal as a marked political demonstration, 
that the police at Laibach, wisely or unwisely, thought itself 
obliged to prohibit it. The two millions and a half of Gal- 
lician Poles are the only Slavonians among her subjects upon 
whom Austria can reckon as incorruptible by her rival; the 
two millions of Ruthenians beside them belong to the Greek 
Church, and their priests are chiefly educated in Russia. 

All this is very serious. As men who have been supposed 
to enjoy tolerable health sometimes surprise their neighbours 
by dying sooner than well-known valetudinarians beside them, 
so it is not absolutely impossible that Austria may go before 
Turkey. There is in Turkey at least the nucleus of a people, 
and one that has the instinct of command. Austria is but a 
court ; its Germans threaten to escape in one direction ; its 
Slavonians in another; its Hungarians are Magyars; there 
are no Austrians. A publicist in the Revwe des Deux Mondes, 
M. Julian Klaczko, reminds the Austrian Government that 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland were one for a part of the 
fifteenth century, and that the reconstruction of Poland would 
be the radical way of resisting Russian aggression ; but such 
a bold and truly imperial policy as this would require for its 
execution a genius greater than has ever glowed in the breast 
of a Hapsburg. And then Austria is almost bankrupt; she is 
like Turkey in finances as in all the rest. With the exception 
of the year 1817 there has been a deficit growing ever since 
1781. Had she the millions that were thrown away in coercing 
Italy, she would now be solvent. 

The Magyars have forgiven Austria; forgiven the enor- 
mities that drove four of Hungary’s noblest children, Bat- 
thiany, Peteofi, Teleki, Szechenyi, all of them to put an end 
to their own lives. This is an immense gain, but it also 
involves future difficulties, for Austria must eschew Magyar 
supremacy or she is lost, and the races that are determined 
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to assert their independence of the Magyars are so mixed up 
with them that it is almost impossible to unravel the former 
and make them the material for distinct organisations. The 
Court of Vienna must in the first place satisfy the Croatians 
and Servians, &c., without disgusting the Magyars. Its old 
traditional policy of reigning by dividing is telling against it, 
for it has now to reign by reconciling. The second condition 
of salvation for the empire is the carrying to the utmost the 
principles of liberty and self-government ; it must offer such 
advantages as completely to outbid Russia, and outweigh the 
feeling of common origin. This is hard for an empire nur- 
tured in despotism, but it is not impossible. 

The condition of Europe as a whole is this—the Latins and 
Germans are irrevocably broken up into distinct nations, while 
the ninety millions of Slavonians menace us with the formation 
of one great aggressive empire. Europe should strain every 
nerve to hinder this. Turkey and Austria are the two sickly 
Powers, the former at least moribund, the existence of which 
saves us for the present. We should by all means sustain 
these frail barriers as long as we can; but we should do it in 
such a way as not to spoil the future of the stronger barriers 
that are growing up behind them. The Slavonian popula- 
tions themselves had rather be their own masters than the 
subjects of Russia. In that lies the safety of Europe; in their 
right lies our might. It is possible that there may be one day 
a confederacy of minor States, occuping the whole of South- 
eastern Europe, instead of both Austria and Turkey, doing 
efficiently and unassisted that which Austria and Turkey are 
now doing badly. We think with Mr. Gladstone that there is 
no barrier like the breast of freemen; it is our materialism 
that hinders us from conceiving any States but big ones; 
small States present this advantage, on the contrary, that 
once established it is always their interest that the peace of 
the world should be kept up. 

But we must not speculate. We want an Austria so liberal 
as to be the model and envy of Europe, and we want to help 
the Christian subjects of Turkey to gradual emancipation, 
as far as it can be done without forcing Turkey to a death 
struggle. The nation in possession should have fair play; 
if they can maintain themselves, it is just that they should 
be allowed to do so. If they cannot, then the native Chris- 
tian populations must have fair play. In our eyes they 
are the hope of the East. They could not be transferred 
to Austria with either justice or safety, and if they are to 
be hindered from throwing themselves into the arms of 
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Russia, they must learn to look upon united Europe as their 
friend. 

Our exposition of facts has been inordinately long; but our 
conclusions may be expressed as briefly as possible, because they 
suggest themselves at once while we are in the very act of sur- 
veying the facts. They may be put in M. Guizot’s words. Our 
policy should be “ To maintain the Ottoman Empire in order 
to keep up the balance of power in Europe; and where, from the 
force of things, from the natural course of events, some dis- 
memberment occurs, some province detaches itself from this 
decaying empire, then to favour the transformation of this 
province into a new and independent sovereignty to take its 
place in the family of States, and one day to contribute to a 
new balance of power.” 

Such a policy would after some time issue in the natural 
distribution of the territory of Turkey in Europe according 
to the various predominating populations. The boundaries 
of Roumania are already settled ; there would be according 
to circumstances either one or two Servian principalities ; 
Bulgaria would be extended southward over a considerable 
part of Macedonia and Thrace. The Greeks and Albanians 
would possess the whole space south of a line drawn a little 
below the forty-second degree of north latitude, and for military 
reasons should have what the Czar Alexander I. called a 
cat’s tongue on the Asiatic side of both the Straits. It would 
have been desirable to give the keeping of such a position as 
Constantinople to a stronger nation than one which would 
then number a little under five millions ; but in politics as in 
all other spheres we must cut our coat according to our cloth. 
We are obliged to put up with Denmark, a nation of a million 
and a half, as guardian of the corresponding position, the 
Sound; and similarly in the case of the Bosphorus we must 
even content ourselves with the means that are upon the 
spot. Most assuredly a free people of thrice the population 
of Denmark would be a stronger barrier against Russia than 
Turkey is now; most assuredly, as St. Mark Girardin says, 
it would be as easy for Europe to protect a cradle as it is for 
it now to protect a coffin. 

Geographically, Europe and Asia look towards each other. 
From Alexander the Great to Mahomet—that is, for nine 
centuries and a half—there had been peace between them. 
Then came a period of wasting and cruel war for eight cen- 
turies, until the Greeks, selfishly neglected by Europe, were 
allowed to succumb. The position is one of vital importance 
for the equality of the nations, and therefore for the order 
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and happiness of the world. In ordinary times, Europe con 
by vigilance and determination protect the Turks against a 
Russian surprise ; but let any great quarrel arise in Western 
or Central Europe, Russia will seize the opportunity at once 
and take possession of Constantinople with the applause of 
thirty millions of Turkish and Austrian subjects. To leave 
matters thus may be in accordance with all diplomatic tradi- 
tion, but it is sheer stupidity, and every difficulty eluded 
to-day will become an increasing danger to-morrow. If a 
confederacy of five Powers, with more than sixteen millions of 
inhabitants, held the place of European Turkey, with recog- 
nised rights and liberties of their own to defend, the dangers 
of Panslavism would be set aside for ever, and no temporary 
disturbances in Europe would encourage Russia to attack it. 

Let us add, however reasonable it may seem to judge of 
the capacities of the Greeks by what they have done or left 
undone in Greek proper, the estimate is not the less false. 
The Greeks would have been wise if they had suspended all 
ambitious projects for a time, and given themselves wholly 
to the improvement of the emancipated part of their country, 
and to the payment of their debt. They would not then have 
left their country without roads, their plains undrained, and 
Maina and other districts in a state of utter barbarism. 
They should have justified their pretensions to extend their 
narrow limits by moral and material conquests at home. 
But we ought not to refuse our sympathies altogether to the 
dethroned monarch, who, when he has recovered one pro- 
vince, neglects it in a certain degree in his efforts to recover 
the whole. In any case we are not to judge of the energy 
he would display in the government of the whole by the 
partial failure of his intermitting efforts for the prosperity of 
the emancipated province, when his thoughts were elsewhere. 
As long as Greece remains cramped within its present dimen- 
sions, 1t cannot find its own resources, its army will be dis- 
proportionably large, it will be a petty focus of intrigue and 
dissatisfaction. 

As to the immediate question of Crete, the principle we 
have explained would lead us of course to make it over to 
Greece. The Constantinopolitan correspondent of Evangelical 
Christendom said, in December, 1866 :— 


“In my opinion, the time has not come to take up the Eastern 
Question as a whole, and settle it. It would now have to be done by 
force, and the bloodshed which would follow, in the way of massacres 
all over Turkey, would be terrible. The Eastern Question can be 
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arranged without bloodshed, and nothing but the selfish views of 
certain Powers leads them to urge this question now. 

“ But there is a special question, which may be taken up at once, 
and which may be made the key to the whole difficulty. The Cretan 
Question is a practical and tangible one. If the European Powers 
would interfere, and secure the independence or the semi-independence 
of Crete, the Eastern Question would be so far in the way of settle- 
ment. If it be said that such interference would encourage other 
islands and other provinces to revolt, I would reply, very good; let 
them revolt one by one, and one by one secure the same relative posi- 
tion. It would not be twenty years before the whole question would 
have settled itself. The Turks would gradually make up their minds 
to submit to fate; and European Turkey would be divided into several 
powerful Christian kingdoms. The Turkish Empire would thus disin- 
tegrate naturally, without any violent shock, and without exciting the 
fanaticism of Islam. I believe that such a settlement would be far 
more favourable to the religious, as well as to the social and political 
condition of the people, than any forcible interference on the part of 
the Great Powers of Europe.” 


The Ottoman and Egyptian armies in Crete have been 
wasted away by disease, and the Porte, by entertaining the 
thought of a cession to Egypt, has shown that it despaired of 
being able to retain this ravaged, famishing wilderness for 
itself. It is only for the example’s sake that it will not con- 
sent to put Greece in possession. Four Powers have virtually 
consented to its doing so; the recommendation of Austria 
and England would be decisive. Every province that we 
can separate from the Turkish Empire will escape its wreck, 
every province that we retain by force secures it but a momen- 
tary respite; we loosen the knot upon the neck of the hanging 
man, we make his suffocation a little slower, but we can 
neither untie nor cut the rope. 

Could the Cretan insurrection be suppressed, it would be 
the utter ruin of Greece, whose communes have already taxed 
themselves to support the helpless thousands and tens of 
thousands cast upon their shores, and who in that case would 
also be filled with desperate men giving themselves up to 
brigandage and piracy. But this will not happen; the 
Cretans can keep up a perpetual war from their impregnable 
fastnesses, as the Mainotes did of old in the Morea. There 
were Cretan deputies at the conference secretly held at 
Gythium by Djanim-Bay, in 1797, when General Bonaparte 
was encouraging the Greeks to insurrection. The late King 
Leopold thought Crete so necessary to Greece, that he made 
its cession one condition of his acceptance of the throne, 
when it was offered to him. The Cretans rose in 1821, and 
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did not altogether lay down their arms until 1830; and now, 
they have nothing more to lose, and it is evident that they 
are determined. If we force them to accept a semi-indepen- 
dence, they will dissemble for a little moment, and then use 
it to give themselves to Greece. 

In the present state of the Turkish Empire, it were much 
to be wished that the British Government and capitalists lost 
no time in constructing the Euphrates Valley Railway. 
Within a few years, at latest in less than ten, Varna, Galatz, 
and Odessa, will be in communication with the West of 
Europe. The result of this, from mere trade expansion, will 
be the formation of closer bonds between Asia and Western 
Europe. The Russians will within the same time ‘have 
finished the line from Poti on the Black Sea to Tiflis; this 
must speedily be prolonged to the Caspian, and bring Teheran 
within a week’s journey from London. The effect, as the 
Saturday Review remarks, will be, that, “by taking instantly 
in hand a line of railway from the Caspian to the Indus 
Valley, following the present route of commerce by Meshed, 
Herat and Candahar, we should in five or six years’ time from 
this, have a through railway from London to India.” That 
is to say, a railway passing through Russian territory, and 
opening the way for Russian armies to India. We trust the 
engineer who will make that railway is not yet born; but 
just because we do not wish the construction of the wrong 
road to India, we ought to anticipate it by making the right 
one. The way by the North of Syria and the valley of the 
Euphrates, would be the most direct route for Indian com- 
merce. It would offer troops and civil travellers a route free 
from the intense and unwholesome heats of the Red Sea. It 
would offer a transit for goods to Persia, altogether out of the 
reach of the Russians ; and if, in case of war, a Russian army 
reached it, the command of the Persian Gulf would be neces- 
sary to make it a road for them to India. Were such a 
railway in existence at the moment of the final break-up of 
the Ottoman power in Asia, it would give England ground for 
insisting upon the appropriation of the soil it occupied, and 
without much political complication we should travel the 
whole overland route through our own possessions. 
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THE name “ Habesh,” corrupted by Europeans into ‘‘ Abys- 
sinia,” is an Arabic word, signifying mixed, and was long ago 
given, most appropriately, to a country unrivalled for the 
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variety and the sudden transitions of its physical features 
and productions, and inhabited by peoples of many races, 
whose religious beliefs are an amalgamation of all doctrines 
capable of combination, and whose usurping ruler seems to- 
day to embody in his proper person all the contradictory 
qualities that belong to an ideal despot. The name is rejected 
with indignation, however, by the people. They pique them- 
selves on purity of descent, and on a succession of emperors, 
unbroken almost from the time of Solomon. They will have 
none of the history which would rudely disturb their faith in 
such fables. The national theory is that the Queen of Sheba 
was their sovereign, and that, married to Solomon, she trans- 
mitted the crown to her son Menilek, ordaining that it should 
descend only to his heirs male, and that all princes of the 
blood royal should be, from infancy, secluded in a palace on 
the top of a mountain, until a vacancy in the throne should 
require the nobles to elect the most worthy of her descendants 
to occupy her seat. Menilek is said to have come to the 
throne in 986 B.c., after being educated and crowned in 
Jerusalem, whence he brought to his native country a colony 
of Jews, a copy of the Law, and a son of Zadok the priest, to 
interpret it. What shadow of foundation this tradition has, 
it is difficult to say: but one thing is certain; that Judaism 
was long the religion of the land, and is now held in purity 
by a large body of Jews, or Falashas, who, until the seven- 
teenth century, kept themselves distinct, under their own 
rulers, in the central provinces. 

The history of the world in general goes to favour the 
theory that Abyssinia,—the representative, the relic of the 
ancient empire of Ethiopia,—was inhabited by a race, kindred 
to, if not identical with, the ancient Egyptians. Herodotus 
speaks of a King of Ethiopia, who seized and held Egypt for 
sixty years ; and Nubia to the north, and undefined regions to 
the south, certainly belonged to the sovereigns, the ruins of 
whose capital of Axum bear distinct trace of intercourse with 
the Greek settlements at Alexandria, if they do not, indeed, 
date back beyond the time of the Ptolemies. Axum was the 
centre of a flourishing kingdom in the first and second cen- 
turies of our era, and was known as a considerable place up 
to the time of the first crusade. In the fifth century its kings 
even extended their conquests into Arabia Felix, and held the 
province of Yemen for sixty years. 

But meanwhile the conquering state had undergone an 
important change. In the year a.p. 800, there, or there- 
abouts, a Tyrene philosopher, of Greek birth and religion, 
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set out for India to establish in trade two youths, his 
companions. Their vessel was wrecked on the Abyssinian 
coast. Brigands attacked them, killed the old man, and sold 
the youths in the interior. The slaves soon rose to honour at 
Court, and Frumentius was appointed tutor to the future 
king, whom he imbued with faith in the doctrines of the 
Greek Church. On the accession of the young king, Chris- 
tianity was declared the State religion, and Frumentius was 
sent to Alexandria to obtain episcopal ordination. Athanasius 
then occupied the patriarchal chair, and happened to be full 
of schemes for sending a rhission to convert the Jewish king- 
dom in the South. So Frumentius easily got what he came 
for, and returned to Axum as Salama, Abuna, or Patriarch 
of Abyssinia. A century later the Scriptures were translated 
into the vernacular—a language closely allied to- the Arabic, 
and called ‘‘ Geez.’”’ The national conversion, however, was not 
complete. When Christianity became the State creed, a large 
body of the people,—possibly a colony of Jews who may 
have setiled there after the destruction of Jerusalem,—refused 
to accept the change, and held to the Levitical law, under 
the rule of princes of their own. In A.p. 960 a princess of 
this race, Judith by name, availed herself of the facilities 
afforded by the collection of the royal princes in one place,— 
the happy valley of Rasselas,—to murder them all at one 
sweep,—all but one, who made good his escape. This second 
Athaliah seized the throne; but, unlike her prototype, held 
it for forty years, and was succeeded by five kings of her own 
race,—a dynasty distinguished by honest and wise govern- 
ment. But their toleration of the Greek Church brought them 
at last to a fall; for in 1260 the Abuna, who was a native of 
the name of Tekla Haimanout, acquired so much influence 
over the mind of the reigning king as to induce him to abdi- 
cate in favour of Aikum Amlak, the representative of the 
supposed legitimate line of Solomon, and a descendant of the 
child who had, three centuries before, been hidden from the 
fury of Judith, in the mountains of Lasta. 

The retiring sovereign accepted the government of the pro- 
vince of Lasta in exchange for his own, and Tekla Haimanout 
secured from the new emperor a grant of one-third of his 
dominions to the Church. He also procured a law that his 
successors in the Patriarchate should invariably be Copts, 
appointed by the Patriarch of Alexandria. 

Dr. Beke throws great doubt on the genuineness of this 
part of the story, and is disposed to place Tekla Haimanout 
six centuries earlier. Tellez, a Portuguese Jesuit of the 
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seventeenth century, who wrote a history of Ethiopia, says 
that about the end of the fifth century Monachism was 
preached in Abyssinia by some missionaries from the Greek 
Church of Constantinople, which held views directly opposed 
to those of the Church of Alexandria on the nature of 
Christ. These missionaries are all found in the Abyssinian 
Calendar. One of them claims to have converted the devil, 
and induced him—probably in some period of sickness—to 
turn monk for forty years. Through them, then, the Greek 
doctrines were introduced into Abyssinia. The same authority 
says that Tekla Haimanout was ordained deacon about a.p. 
615 or 620, by Cyril, Abuna of Ethiopia, and held the faith 
as it was preached at Alexandria. This doctrinal controversy 
would account for Tekla Haimanout’s regulation that his 
successor must be a Copt, and designated from Alexandria. 
So that probability points to the seventh, instead of the 
thirteenth, century as the time when he flourished. 

Again, Dr. Beke, travelling in 1843, in the province of 
Lasta (the district of the Agows, who are generally supposed 
to represent the aboriginal stock of the country), heard tradi- 
tions which altogether deny that Aikam Amlak was a descen- 
dant of the ancient dynasty, or that the governors of Lasta 
obtained their territories in the way popularly believed. He 
believes Amlak to have been a foreign conqueror, who, like 
Theodore and some of his predecessors, proclaimed himself 
of the old line in order to secure his power. It would be no 
difficult thing for loyal chroniclers to bring the date of the 
patron saint far enough forward to give the prestige of his 
name to the reigning house. This view, however, is not 
shared by other travellers. 

In whatever century, however, he plotted, Tekla Haimanout 
is a historical person, and the services which he rendered to 
the Church have given him a very high place in the Abys- 
sinian Calendar. Nay, more, he is often spoken of as the 
Creator, or as one of the Persons in the Holy Trinity; while 
the church decorators, not content with the ordinary glories 
of a saint’s nimbus, represent him as covered with gorgeous 
plumage. Endless are the miracles ascribedtohim. He is 
supposed to be still living, but perched on a rock so inacces- 
sible that he could not have reached its summit, had not a 
serpent offered to take him up in its mouth. This required 
more than human faith, so the devout reptile offered a less 
alarming alternative, and crept up the precipice with the 
saint holding on to his tail. 

About the same time with these civil and religious changes, 
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whenever it may have been, the kingdom began to suffer from 
the assaults of tribes of Gallas from the south, a strong and 
soldierly race. The invaders did not long confine themselves 
to mere forays. A large body, by-and-by, entered the country, 
and, settling chiefly in Amhara, gave their name to that 
district. They endeavoured to adopt the language, the man- 
ners, and the religion of the people among whom they had 
come. But, though the less polished, they were the stronger 
people, and in the result imposed their own language 
upon the natives. Still they remained for some consider- 
able time altogether distinct, and are even now looked upon 
by genuine Abyssinians as an inferior race. The attacks of 
the Turks in the early part of the fourteenth century forced 
the natives and their invaders into closer relations; but, 
while the efforts of the united peoples were directed to the 
defence of the northern frontier, it was easy for fresh hordes 
of Gallas to overrun and occupy several of the provinces in 
the South. In the course of the struggles which ensued, 
Abyssinia first came into the region of European history. In 
the last decade of the fifteenth century, Prince Henry of Por- 
tugal, eager to find that other Continent which his mathe- 
matical studies had led him to conjecture, induced his father 
to send an expedition to seek the Christian African kingdom 
of Prester John. Vague rumours of this potentate had from 
time to time been brought from Jerusalem by monks who 
had there met with Abyssinian pilgrims. His kingdom would 
surely be a good point of departure for further discovery. 
The Portuguese visited the country, and for a few years, until 
the passage of the Cape of Good Hope rendered it less advan- 
tageous, kept up a friendship with the Abyssinian kings, and 
acquired great influence in their dominions. In 1542 a Por- 
tuguese, one John Bermudez, was Abuna. The Turks attacked 
Abyssinia, and he led an embassy to Portugal to implore assist- 
ance. Five hundred Portuguese troops landed at Massowah, 
and were joined by twelve thousand Abyssinians. In true 
African fashion, the allied army halted for several months 
within sight and hearing of the enemy, busied with a war of 
taunts and personal insults. At last they joined battle; the 
Abyssinians fled, the Portuguese were routed, and their general 
was taken prisoner and killed. But shortly afterwards the 
Abyssinians rallied and gained a victory over the Turks so 
decisive as to secure the kingdom from any further attacks. 
It is worth remarking, at this juncture, that the Portuguese 
force suffered in no degree from the climate, but succeeded in 
bringing off all of its number who escaped the chances of war. 
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The period of this war is also marked by another change ; for 
Bermudez seized the opportunity of the mission to Europe to 
ask for the Pope’s confirmation of his dignity, and the allegi- 
ance of the Abyssinian Church was transferred from Alexandria 
to Rome. 

These inroads of Turks and Gallas had, in the sixteenth 
century, reduced Abyssinia to her present dimensions, and a 
survey of the provinces in those days suffices for modern 
description. Unable to withstand the overwhelming masses 
of the Turkish armies in the plains, the Abyssinians en- 
trenched themselves in the triangular plateau, the mountain 
ramparts of which abut on Nubia and Sennaar to the north 
and west, on comparatively unknown sandy wastes, inhabited 
by Gallas, to the south, and, to the east, on a desert strip of 
land bordering on the Red Sea. This sea-board is roamed 
over by tribes of Pagan or Mahomedan Gallas, nominally 
under the control of the Governor of Massowah, but prac- 
tically independent. It is onl: habitable during the rainy 
season, from January to March, when the air is cool and 
brisk, and the brilliancy and sweet scent of the tropical 
flowers give no warning of the pestiferous odours which bring 
death alike to man and beast so soon as the cessation of 
the rains leaves the rank vegetation to wither and rot in the 
sun. Then the wandering tribes follow the rains into the 
lower of the three terraces of valleys which penetrate the 
mountain frontier of Abyssinia. They are safe here till 
the end of April; and move up farther and farther till the end 
of June brings them to the edge of the plateau, which they 
do not pass. In the interior the showers are slight and inter- 
mittent in April and May, and the wet season sets in from 
July to October. 

The coast-lands show evident traces of a gradual elevation. 
Half-buried ruins are scattered up and down. Rivers com- 
pletely disappear in the sand, and their original course to the 
sea can only be found by digging for the fresh water which 
wells up abundantly through every available opening. There 
is a strange basin close to Tajourah Bay, sunk five hundred 
and seventy feet below the sea-level, and nearly filled with 
glittering salt. Only in the centre is a little dark blue lake, 
supplied so scantily from its spring that it is gradually drying 
up by evaporation. There are also two volcanoes in this 
region, both of which have been active in this century. The 
desert is about twenty miles wide at Massowah, which is at 
the northern end; but it widens southward, and stretches 
inland at its southern extremity two hundred miles, from 
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the port of Zeila to the mountains of Sho, which bound 
Abyssinia on the south. 

The table-land which contains the kingdom of Abyssinia 
presents features of peculiar interest to scientific explorers, 
and of the greatest attractiveness to the traveller in search 
of picturesque scenery. The broad, fertile plains, weli irri- 
gated by artificial as well as natural streams, are crossed 
by rivers running in precipitous ravines some three thousand 
feet deep, clothed in luxuriant tropical foliage; and they end 
abruptly at the feet of snow-covered ranges from ten to fifteen 
thousand feet high, or are diversified by solitary peaks, which 
rise in every variety of fantastic shape, and defy all attempts 
to scale them. The geologist finds all possible formations 
exhibited in almost exaggerated distinctness; the botanist 
passes in the course of a single day’s march from the flora 
of northern latitudes to that of the equator; and the sports- 
man may be bewildered by the abundance and variety of 
beasts and birds, which thrive unchecked by anything but the 
natural preying of the stronger on the weaker species. The 
natives eat very little flesh meat. 

The slope of the northern province of Tigré is towards 
the north-west, sending the Mareb, the Tacazze, and other 
streams to swell the Nile. The Tacazze is the principal 
bearer of the slime which is washed from the highlands and 
fertilises Egypt. This river might be easily diverted into the 
Red Sea, and Theodore and his predecessors have frequently 
threatened to ruin Egypt in that way. It is for a practical 
reason that the Egyptians lay claim to Abyssinia. The 
plains of Tigré are inhabited by a race whose language is 
nearly allied to the ancient Geez, now the sacred tongue, which 
needs an interpreter at court, where Amharic is spoken. Mr. 
Mansfield Parkyns, who travelled in Abyssinia in 1843, speaks 
of the Tigréan peasantry as singularly free from vice, but 
very poor and ignorant. They are certainly very turbulent. 

South of Tigré rise the mountains of Lasta towards the 
eastern boundary of the plateau, and of Simyen in the centre. 
Lasta is inhabited by the representatives of the original race, 
and includes the province of Waag, whose governors claim 
equal sovereign rights with the emperors of Abyssinia. In 
Simyen, a wild mountainous region, which contains the 
highest peaks in the country, the Jews held their semi-inde- 
pendence until the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
a severe persecution diminished their numbers, deprived them 
of their native rulers, and compelled them to live in scattered 
communities throughout the neighbouring provinces. 
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To the south of Lasta lies what is properly called Amhara, 
the region where the first settlements of Gallas were made. 
But the name is now loosely used to include as well this 
province as also Dembea, with its Lake Bellesa, Woggera, 
Begemder, and others occupying the centre of the kingdom, 
and comprises within its limits the towns of Gondar, Debra- 
Tabor, Magdala, and Gaffat. 

Towards the west and south-west of Lake Dembea are Kuara, 
Theodore’s native province, a knot of mountains inhabited by 
Pagans of a strongly-marked negro type, and by Jews, and 
Agamider, also a great Jewish centre. Farther to the south 
of the lake lies Godjam, surrounded by the Blue River, strong 
by its wealth, and because the adjacent Galla tribes of the 
south are always ready to aid any insurrection. This pro- 
vince, now in arms against Theodore, is governed by Tedla 
Gualu, a representative of the ancient race of emperors, who 
has upheld his standard against the usurper since 1859. 

Shoa, to the south of Amhara Proper, is also wealthy, and 
is also in a state of insurrection. Lying near to the con- 
venient port of Tajourah, it has been more frequently visited 
and described by Europeans than any other province except 
Tigré. 

The climate of all these districts is found by travellers to 
be exceedingly healthy, except where malaria rises in the 
river beds, and proves fatal to natives and foreigners alike. 
Dr. Beke thinks it more salubrious than that of any country 
he knows; and appeals to the fact that the European captives 
have so long endured hardships which in any less invigorating 
air must have destroyed them. It is a singular fact, that the 
common punishment by amputation of hand and foot is 
seldom fatal, however rudely executed, if the sufferer is 
allowed water to drink and shelter from the sun; while in 
European hospitals such an operation is regarded as very 
perilous. Thisis attributed partly to the regular moisture and 
great lightness of the atmosphere, and partly to the spare 
vegetarian diet of the people. Some Abyssinians who came 
to France were quite perplexed to find themselves exhausted 
and perspiring under cover of umbrellas. They were accus- 
tomed at home to walk and climb mountains without distress 
under a far fiercer sun, and with no protection but the pat of 
butter on the head which Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, following 
the native fashion, wore as his only head-dress during a 
three years’ stay in the highlands. 

The land is parcelled out by the old constitution of the 
country—a system partly of natural growth and partly 
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recast in the time of Tekla Haimanout—among a large class 
of yeomen, who held from the feudal lords on conditions of 
military service proportionate to the size of the farms. 
These domains were distributed into parishes, under the 
direction of mayors. The mayor was held responsible for 
all disorders in his parish; but was, in compensation, the 
heir of all intestate persons. To prevent abuse of his power, 
the feudal lord was associated with him, and as his superior, 
in the local court of justice. The principal nobles, who were 
also generally governors of provinces, large or small, together 
with the Abuna or Patriarch, and the Etchegué or chief of the 
monks, who, as a celibate native priest, enjoyed great influ- 
ence, composed the great council, where votes on all matters 
concerning the general affairs of the realm were given in 
order from the youngest upwards to the Emperor, whose 
decision was final. Besides this council there was a court of 
twelve judges who look cognisance of the more important 
legal questions, leaving a right of final appeal to the Emperor. 
He alone exercised the power of life and death, except where 
it was claimed by a father over his child. Professional 
advocates practised in all the courts. 

The nation was classed into the nobles; the priests, who 
might marry and who lived among the people; the monks, 
who might not marry, and lived chiefly in the groups of 
houses round the churches; the debteras, or learned men; 
the soldiery; and, lastly, the peasant proprietors, who held 
much of the power in their hands. The debteras were the 
only educated class. They had charge of what national 
literature there was—chiefly of a theological character—and 
of public instruction. As for the priests, it was enough if a 
deacon knew his alphabet, and could repeat or read a liturgy : 
a priest ought to read a chapter in the Gospel. Deacon’s 
orders were commonly taken : after a short service the Abuna 
conferred them by blowing towards the candidates. There is 
a story of a whole army, amazons and all, having been thus 
consecrated en masse. 

At the period to which we have brought down the history— 
the final repulse of the Turks, in 1543—all this machinery 
was out of gear, and Clandues, the Emperor, wisely resolved 
upon ecclesiastical and administrative reforms. Bermudez 
had presumed upon his nationality and his success to intro- 
duce great abuses, and was not inclined tamely to submit 
when he saw himself superseded by a Coptic Abuna from 
Alexandria. He endeavoured to maintain his ground; and 
the two rituals being thus brought into conflict, the toleration, 
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or rather the unity, which had hitherto subsisted between 
them was at an end for ever. Many of the Gallas had 
embraced Mahomedanism; Judaism flourished among the 
Falashas; Bermudez and his co-religionists had set up the 
worship of the Virgin and of many Roman saints; while the 
Abyssinian Church, distinguished from the Latin by its use of 
liturgies in the vernacular, and by a variance of doctrine on 
the divine and human natures of our Lord, had added the 
Roman to the Greek fasts, and had joined the Mahomedan 
rules about unclean animals to those of the Levitical law, 
which it had never shaken off. These differences could not 
be healed by any ruler: but the Alexandrian doctrine could 
be proclaimed as the creed of the State, and was so main- 
tained, in spite of Bermudez, and in spite of mission after 
mission sent out by Loyolaand his successors, until the year 
1604. Then a Portuguese Jesuit, named Paez, who had 
established a school in Tigré fourteen years before, was sum- 
moned to court to receive a reward for the good work he was 
doing, and so cleverly confuted the arguments of the native 
clergy as to convert the king. The first result of this triumph 
of Romanism was a persecution of the Jews; and the second, 
a proposal of alliance with Philip the Third of Spain. The 
consequent agitation in the country was not confined to argu- 
ment. The king was killed in battle. His son, who reigned 
only for a very short time, was succeeded by one Socinius, 
who took Paez into high favour and granted him a peninsula 
which runs at a considerable elevation into Lake Dembea, 
and is famous for its beauty, fertility, and salubrity. Paez 
built a convent here, and soon afterwards, at Gondar, a stone 
palace with cedar-lined rooms for the king, which has only 
ceased within the last half-dozen years to be the pride of the 
capital. Mr. Mansfield Parkyns gives a view of it, which 
makes the story of its having been chiefly constructed by 
Paez himself, difficult of credence, not to say impossible. 
Since the time of Paez the country has been distracted by 
quarrels for which the intrigues of Romanist emissaries are 
in a great measure responsible. Constant attempts to dis- 
place the established religion and introduce Popery embroiled 
the provinces till all order was destroyed. 

The great points of controversy between the Orthodox 
Abyssinians and the Jesuits were the language of the liturgies 
and the questions already alluded to about the nature of 
Christ. The Abyssinian Church early adopted the heresy, 
upheld by Eutyches, and condemned by the Council of 
Chalcedon, as to the change of the two natures into one. It 
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contrived to divide itself into three parties on the subject, all 
intensely inimical to Rome and to each other, but the shades 
of whose opinions are not easy for foreigners to distinguish, 
though they were marked enough to give pretexts if not 
causes for endless intestine wars. In fact, the intellectual 
energies of the Abyssinians seem to have been wholly concen- 
trated upon metaphysical theology. Not only the studies of 
the learned, but the homes of the peasantry, are to this day 
excited by subtleties long obsolete in Europe. “ Filioque” is a 
dangerous word in the mouth of a foreigner. The mysteries 
of the incarnation, the “ confusion of substance” or “ unity of 
person,” are pressed upon any traveller with a Bible as abruptly 
as once the simple question at Jacob’s Well. Shoa is accused 
of inclining to Arianism; and its heresy furnished Theodore 
with a plausible excuse for invasion. Tigré opines that the 
Son of God was incapable of receiving the Holy Ghost; 
Godjam and Lasta interpret His anointing as equivalent to 
the uniting of His natures. Ten principal sects find stand- 
ing room on this vanishing point, and split again into specu- 
lations of hair’s-breadth distinction. 

In the time of Socinius, however, the question of liturgies 
was uppermost ; and he positively abdicated because he could 
neither get his people to submit to, nor his Roman Catholic 
Abuna to dispense with, the use of Latin in the churches. 
His son, Facilidas, who came to the throne in 1632, warned 
the foreign priests from the country. They fled to the rebel 
governor of the sea-board provinces, who refused to give 
them up, but offered to sell them to the Turks. They did 
not command a high price; for the Turks resold them to 
Rome for 4,300 crowns—doubtless at a profit. Fresh mis- 
sionaries met with misfortunes by sea and land; and the 
few who reached Abyssinia were put to death by order of 
the Emperor, who was determined, if possible, to restore 
tranquillity. 

The end of the century found an emperor on the throne 
who was less jealous of an influence the evil of which he had 
never felt. In 1698 the Jesuits again got a footing, greatly 
to our advantage, for they wrote glowing letters home, de- 
scribing the condition and magnificence of Abyssinia, its 
capital and court. These are to be found in a volume of 
letters from missionaries in all parts of the world, collected 
and published for the Jesuit Society in 1726, by Joseph 
Stoecklein. The Romanist influence was not more happy 
than before. 

No striking features mark the succeeding reigns, most of 
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which were as short as they were illegitimate. But religious 
disputes fill the chronicler’s tedious pages, varied only by the 
tale of one great massacre of clergy. Then a king of some 
real originality of character comes on the stage, Bacuffa by 
name. He had heard a prophecy that he should have a son, 
but should be swueceeded by a man called Nalleta Georgis. 
The simple expedient of christening his child accordingly did 
not occur to him ; but he set himself to kill all who bore the 
fatal names. By such tyrannical acts, he earned the hatred 
of his people, and in disgust retired, soon after the birth of a 
son, leaving his wife regent. General rejoicings were celebrated 
throughout the land; when suddenly Bacuffa reappeared. 
But he had learned the lesson, and reigned with singular 
wisdom and moderation for ten years more. 

The next reign, that of Yasous II., who came to his 
dignity in 1729, was distinguished by the prominence of 
Sabul Michael, a governor of Tigré, and by the visit to 
Abyssinia of Mr. Bruce, the famous traveller, whose book 
was long the limit of most people’s acquaintance with the 
history, features, and manners of Abyssinia. Educated for 
the Scotch bar, Mr. Bruce early determined to abandon his 
profession, and travel in search of adventure. His friends 
had some influence with Government, and sent him to London 
to ask for an appointment abroad. But in London he made 
acquaintance with the widow of a brewer, married her daughter, 
and devoted himself to business, till the early death of his 
wife renewed and increased his restlessness. He was sent 
out in some semi-official capacity, and spent five years in 
Abyssinia. His stories were scouted at first, and never fully 
accepted till recent years. But they receive fresh confirma- 
tion from every succeeding traveller, and many generations of 
school-boys have been reading facts in earnest which their 
parents meant for fables. 

At the time of Bruce’s arrival in Abyssinia, this Governor 
of Tigré, Michael, was in revolt. He had been accused of 
some crime or other to the Emperor, and when called upon 
to appear at Gondar and defend himself, refused to attend, 
and took up arms instead. He was defeated but pardoned ; 
and had to wait a while longer for his day of power. Yasous 
had violated the traditions of the empire by marrying a Galla 
woman named Wobit. This princess became regent on her 
husband’s death, and used her power, as other queens have 
done, to raise her kinsfolk to high places. Her son pursued 
the same course. Great jealousy was created in the country, 
and at a critical moment Michael came forward and pacified 
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the nation. A second step he gained by a successful ex- 
pedition against a recalcitrant provincial governor, whom he 
subdued and killed, seized his office, and married his widow. 
Grown too powerful for a subject, Michael became practically 
supreme, and transmitted to his house, with the hereditary 
title of Ras, or Vizier, the tutelage of a long race of sham 
emperors. Nor was the vexed kingdom left to the mere sub- 
stituted authority of a line of Maires de Palais. From this 
time every local chief who rose a little above his neighbours 
assumed the title of Ras, and set up his mock sovereign. 
The central authority dwindled ; and Abyssinian politics have 
consisted in the rivalry of this and the other provincial 
despot, their favourite European missionaries and consuls. 
At the end of the last century Mr. Salt found four pseudo- 
emperors in hiding in different parts of the land, besides the 
legitimate puppet. 

The attempt of Napoleon to gain a footing in Egypt 
directed the attention of England to the Red Sea; and an 
expedition was sent out under Lord Valentia to reconnoitre 
all those coasts. It resulted in the establishment of a settle- 
ment at Aden, and in friendly communications with Abyssinia 
through Mr. Salt, who had been Lord Valentia’s secretary, 
and who was sent in 1810 with presents and an autograph 
letter from George the Third to the Emperor. The Ras in 
possession of the real Emperor just then was Guksa, the 
Governor of Amhara, whose claim derived some shadow of 
legitimacy from the fact of its having descended to him from 
his father. Mr. Salt should, in strict propriety, have taken his 
gifts to Guksa ; but he thought it better to ingratiate himself 
with the Governor of Tigré, whose friendship it was essential 
to gain if English commerce was to penetrate into the interior. 
The policy was successful ; and under the patronage of the next 
Governor, Sabagadis, M. Gobat and other Protestant mis- 
sionaries were allowed to establish themselves in the country. 
But diplomatic intercourse between the two nations became 
less desirable in the eyes of English statesmen when the loss 
of the Isle de Bourbon, of the Mauritius, and of settlements on 
the coast of Madagascar destroyed all fear of French influence 
in Eastern Africa ; and no communication was kept up, except 
casually, through Messrs. Pearce and Coffin. This latter 
gentleman deserted from a British ship, settled in Abyssinia, 
and rose to a position of authority under Sabagadis. In 1881 
he was sent to India for arms to enable his patron to defend 
himself against Marie, the son of Guksa, and so the legitimate 
Ras, and Ubié, the Dejatch, or Governor of Samien. Before 
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Mr. Coffin’s return, Sabagadis was killed in battle, and his 
family lost all chance of making good its claims to the Ras- 
dom; though Mr. Coffin and the English missionaries in 
Tigré threw all their material and moral weight into their 
scale. Marie also fell on the same field. Ubié was left master 
of Tigré and Samien till 1855; while Marie’s son, Dori, and 
then his nephew, Ras Ali, succeeded to the Rasdom of Amhara 
—the cordon bleu of Abyssinian politics. 

The French did not long put up with their exclusion from 
these regions. In 1835 they bought from Ubié two small 
villages on the coast. It was nothing to them that the soil 
belonged to the Turks, and that, had it belonged to Abys- 
sinia, no governor of a province had any right to sell it. 
However, under Ubié’s favour, French expeditions and settle- 
ments became numerous. A Catholic mission soon followed, 
and was posted at Adowa, a town in the centre of Tigré. By 
the year 1838 Ubié had been so far brought under French and 
Romanist influence as to dismiss the Protestant missionaries, 
Isenberg and Krapf, who took refuge in Shoa, and were re- 
placed by M. Jacobis. This Jesuit is admitted on all hands 
to have been a man of great political acumen, fond of intrigue 
and unrestrained in his practice of it, but not distinguished 
by the qualities which Protestant Churches hold desirable for 
a missionary life. His career was not a successful one. He 
acquired a great deal of power, but his aims were not mis- 
sionary in our sense of the word, and his secular occupations 
scandalised even a Church which does not nicely weigh its 
modes of propagating the faith. His own consul calls him 
the prince of political intriguers. He took the sword and 
perished by it. 

But in the department of exploration the French influence 
has done nothing but good. In 1839 a commission of scien- 
tific gentlemen under the presidency of M. Lefebvre was sent 
to view the country; and MM. Ferret and Galinier were sent 
after them twelve months later. It would be tiresome to 
enumerate all the painstaking and valuable books of French 
travellers, official or private, written since that time. Two, 
however, stand out from the crowd : first, the seven volumes, 
published by Government authority, containing an exhaustive 
analysis of the structure, productions, and capabilities of the 
land, its divisions, political and natural, and accompanied by 
maps and plates, which form the report of M. Lefebvre’s 
commission ; and secondly, a light, comprehensive and amus- 
ing hand-book, which was printed in 1865 by M. Lejean, 
French Consul at Massowah, and which may be found useful 
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to anyone who wishes to get easily a broad view of the subject, 
and who is prepared to pass by a host of venomous attacks upon 
the Protestant missionaries. He respects, indeed, their pri- 
vate character ; but spite colours his whole view of the modern 
political history of Abyssinia. We may, perhaps, as well 
say here that the English compilation to which many would 
turn, rather than to M. Lejean, is edited by Mr. Hotten, but 
is a curious instance of a well-planned manual badly executed. 
Mr. Dufton’s is very much the sort of work to be expected 
from a young banker’s clerk of enterprise and vivacity enough 
to start for Abyssinia from Khartoum alone, driving before 
him a donkey, which carried his luggage. It is quick-sighted 
and sensible. 

Encouraged by the reports of their agents, the French 
Government at last succeeded, in 1840, in purchasing a plot 
of land from the Governor of Massowah, where they built a 
consulate to form a base for political and missionary effort. 
While M. Jacobis pushed his way in Tigré, another Jesuit— 
M. Rochet d’Héricourt—was sent to Shoa. He found there 
the refugee Protestant missions under Messrs. Blumhardt 
and Krapf. At first his coming did not seem to affect the 
current of the king’s inclinations towards England ; for over- 
tures were made to the Indian Government, which resulted 
in an embassy being sent to Shoa under Major—now Sir 
William—Harris, to make a treaty of trade and general 
friendship. But by the time Major Harris had arrived, in 
1841, Dr. Krapf was finding his movements impeded; and 
the French influence had so far increased that the treaty was 
obviously mere waste paper. Two years later the Protestants 
were compelled to retire. But they left behind them eight 
thousand copies of the Scriptures. 

If, however, the Jesuits had outwitted their rival mis- 
sionaries, they did not find it so easy to deal with the 
native religion. In 1849 the settlement in Tigré was much 
disturbed by the determination of Ubié to send to Alexandria 
for an Abuna to fill the long vacant see. M. Jacobis had 
already acquired the title by popular use, and was vexed to 
see his shadowy dignity endangered. So he offered to accom- 
pany the envoy, in hope of persuading the authorities to choose 
a candidate favourable to Romanism. His anger was great 
at the appointment of a young man trained in Mr. Lieder’s* 


school at Cairo, who, consecrated by the name of Salama, in 





* We scarcely need remind our readers that Mr. Lieder was the English Chap- 
lain at Cairo, a man of great learning and a kind friend to all travellers, 
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memory of the first bishop, is now Abuna, but is in prison at 
Magdala. His career has done no credit to his early educa- 
tion; but his consecration was received with the greatest 
joy, and the national faith again lifted up its head. 

In 1849 the English appear again. The three great divi- 
sions of Abyssinia were then ruled, Tigré and Samien by 
Ubié, Amhara by Ras Ali, and Shoa by Sahela Selassie, with 
none of whom had we any treaty. But in that year, through 
the efforts of Dr. Beke, who had travelled there in 1841, and 
was anxious to try if a supply of labourers for our sugar-grow- 
ing colonies could not be obtained from among the adventurous 
race of the Abyssinian Highlands, Mr. Walter Plowden was 
appointed British Consul at Massowah, duly accredited to 
Abyssinia, and a treaty was signed between England and 
Ras Ali in the same year. Mr. Plowden found a countryman 
and a former fellow-traveller, Mr. John G. Bell, in high favour 
at Court. He had married the daughter of a native chieftain, 
and adopted Abyssinian habits ; and had been of great use to 
Ras Ali in his contest with Ubié, his only formidable rival. 
Tigré was in insurrection ; and it seems probable that Messrs. 
Bell and Plowden attached themselves to Ras Ali in the belief 
that he was the man most likely to obtain a firm hold in 
the country if Ubié fell. Mr. Plowden’s policy obtained the 
approval of his Government,—even when he meddled with 
Abyssinian affairs so far as to raise a body of musketeers 
for the army of which his friend was commander-in-chief. 
This act procured him a nickname in Abyssinia, which has 
descended to his successor Captain Cameron. The natives, 
in their attempts to pronounce his name, got as far as 
*‘ Buladen ;” then, shortening this to “ Bulad,” and pre- 
fixing ‘‘ Basha,” they dubbed him ‘‘General Gunlock.” This 
is a fair instance of the characteristic love of punning, to 
which their light-mindedness and the genius of the language 
constantly tend. Their very poetry, abundant as it is, is 
nearly all satirical and full of verbal quibbles. 

But Ubié, backed by the French, Ras Ali, by the English, and 
Sahela Selassie in Shoa, were all soon to find their master in 
a young bandit chief of whose existence, perhaps, they were 
scarcely aware. Going back to the year 1818, we find the 
province of Kuara under the regency of the widow of Hailo, 
the recent governor of the province. She was of low birth, 
and the nobles resented her appointment. She was soon 
driven from the throne and reduced to sell kosso in the 
streets,—a drastic drug of universal use in Abyssinia, and 
recently adopted by our own medical men,—while her son 
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Kassai;was sent to a convent on Lake Dembea to be educated 
for a ‘‘debtera.” He had remained there long enough to 
acquire so much knowledge asentitled him to be considered an 
accomplished man according to the Abyssinian standard, when 
the convent was pillaged by a marauding party, and Kassai fled 
to his native mountains, where he soon collected a rabble of 
followers. He then set out for the seat of war between Ras 
Ali and Ubié, determined to join the stronger party. Meeting 
on the way with a troop under Menena, a famous Amazon, 
mother of Ras Ali, and governor of Dembea, a woman of 
indomitable pride and fierce temper, he attacked and defeated 
them, wounding and making her a prisoner. Ras Ali at once 
appreciated his talents, made him joint-governor of Dembea 
with Menena, gave him high rank in the army, and, with 
Menena’s consent, married him to his daughter. Kassai next 
undertook to recover the district of Galabat in Kuara, which 
had been seized by the Egyptians during the disturbances 
after his father’s death ; but he was repulsed and wounded. 
His doctor demanded a cow for his fee before he would do 
anything. Kassai wrote for one to Menena, who, however, 
thought that he was down, and might safely be insulted; so 
she sent him a quarter of one, saying that it was enough 
for a man of his condition. As soon as ever he was able to 
sit in his saddle again, she paid for her message by the loss 
of her authority and liberty. She had few qualities to 
recommend her to our pity. One saying describes her ideas 
of policy. Being remonstrated with for destroying a large 
portion of the palace at Gondar, which bore witness to the 
magnificence of the earlier kings, she said, ‘‘ We have no 
time to leave similar traces of power; so we will destroy the 
works of others, which give the people ground for despising 
us.” It is confidently said that she was known to kidnap and 
eat children. 

On the capture of his mother, Ras Ali offered to make 
terms with Kassai,.and obtained her release. But his son- 
in-law kept Gondar, declared himself Ras, and seized the 
tribute due from Gocho, the Governor of Shoa. Ali at once 
promised Gocho all the territory which he could conquer 
from Kassai, and war followed, in which the young adventurer 
was compelled again to fly to his native mountains. But in 
1852 he reappeared at the head of a force sufficient to defeat 
Gocho, who was killed. Ras Ali fled to his kinsfolk the 
Gallas; and Kassai was left master of Amhara, Kuara, and 
Dembea. He had also taken prisoner Birru, Gocho’s son, 
and Shoa was at his feet. 

112 
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The question of supremacy now lay between him and Ubié, 
and was by mutual consent to be left to the decision of a 
council of nobles, who met at Gondar, in February, 1854. 
The council soon showed symptoms of favouring Ubié, the 
Abuna declaring himself ready to crown his patron emperor. 
But Kassai promised M. Jacobis, that if he, as Roman Catholic 
** Abuna,” would crown him, the empire should profess the 
Catholic faith. Jacobis instantly complied ; and when Salama 
excommunicated Kassai, he was simply told that, though 
French absolution was as valid as Coptic excommunication, 
there was room for negotiation. Salama took the hint; and 
a bargain was struck, by which he came over to Kassai, and 
the Catholics were banished. Ubié tried the fortune of a 
battle ; but was totally defeated on the field of Dereskié, and 
taken prisoner. This was in February, 1855. Seven years 
later, he regained his liberty, on the marriage of his daughter 
to the conqueror, but has been again confined on some pretext 
unknown. 

Two days after the battle, Kassai was crowned “ king of 
the kings (Negus) of Ethiopia.” He took the name Theodore, 
perhaps from mere policy, perhaps himself partly deceived, 
in order to secure the prestige given by an ancient prophecy, 
which declared that a prince of that name should restore the 
glories of the Ethiopic empire, and spread Christianity 
throughout the world. From this time he claimed descent 
from the original line of kings, and counted it high treason to 
remember his mother’s lowly occupation. 

Messrs. Plowden and Bell had already joined his party, for 
the same reason that they had attached themselves to Ras Ali, 
and were now his right-hand men and intimates. Mr. Bell 
aided him in the revision of the laws, and advised and sup- 
ported him in carrying out many most needful reforms. In- 
deed, under this influence, he reigned so well as to appear, in 
the eyes of missionaries and travellers of all nations, one 
of the most virtuous, amiable and pious, as well as firm and 
judicious, men who ever adorned a throne. His handsome 
person, charming manners, wisdom in projecting and ability 
In carrying out schemes for the benefit of his people, made 
him, in M. Lejean’s opinion, one of the most remarkable men 
of the century. The dark traits of his character,—his pride, 
his violent bursts of passion, his ambition, his drunkenness, 
licentiousness, were kept in check by his two friends, and by 
his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached. 

A few instances will show that his good character was not un- 
deserved. One great necessity of the kingdom was to reduce the 
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power of the clergy. Ecclesiastical disputes had long been the 
bane of the country; and the new emperor was not sorry to 
find an opportunity of holding them up to public ridicule. 
Said Pasha, of Egypt, sent his Abuna as an envoy to Gondar, in 
1856, to ask for guarantees against the persecution of Maho- 
medanism, to which Theodore was inclined. Abuna David 
thought he would also do a little for himself in the way of 
buying slaves,—the Christians of Abyssinia being allowed to 
buy, but not to sell, in that trade. He took grave offence when 
the Emperor asked him contemptuously whether he had come 
to further Egyptian interests or the cause of toleration, and 
used his great weapon of excommunication. Salama at once 
absolved his sovereign; David was confined in a tent, sur- 
rounded by a thorny hedge, close to the similar abode of his 
rival; and the two dignitaries were left to have their quarrel 
out in the presence of the soldiery. David told Salama that 
his absolution was of no avail against the punishment of his 
superior, ‘“‘and I excommunicate thee.” ‘In Abyssinia thou 
art nothing, and I am supreme. I excommunicate thee,” 
shouted back Salama; and so the wordy war went on till 
Theodore thought his men had learned their lesson of con- 
tempt for the Church. 

The country was overrun by brigands; and Theodore issued 
a decree that every man should return to the occupation of 
his forefathers. A village of robbers came before him, and 
pleaded that their ancestors had all been highwaymen. 
Theodore offered to stock their farms if they would quietly 
set to work. But they left him apparently baffled by their 
adherence to the letter of his order. On their way home a 
troop of the royal cavalry taught them that there was an 
older law to put down violence and kill robbers. 

Hitherto two modes of marriage had been recognised, the 
one sanctioned by the Church, and indissoluble, the other 
simply a civil contract, to be broken at the whim of either 
party. This latter connection, which was universal in the 
army, common throughout the country, and fashionable 
among the nobility, Theodore strongly discountenanced. Mar- 
ried himself at the altar, he enforced the ceremony on his 
soldiery, and favoured it to the utmost of his power where 
he did not feel himself able to compel it. 

His judges were all venal to the last degree; and he resolved 
to take the administration of justice into his own hand. To 
do this without unfairness, be brought before them a cause to 
which he was himself a party. They hesitated to give sen- 
tence, saying, ‘“‘ Your Majesty is the law.” He said that, if 
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80, he would be his own executive, and stripped them of all 
but their titles. Thenceforward not merely appeals, but ordi- 
nary cases were brought before him. He listened with the 
greatest patience and diligence, and was always accessible. 
Often he was waked by the lamentable cries and howlings of 
suitors long before the proper State official came to arouse 
the palace, and drive away the hyenas from the gates, with 
the crack of his whip. 

Theodore also began one work which alone remains, amid 
the ruin caused by his ungoverned savagery, to tell of the 
bright and hopeful beginning of his reign. It was the making 
roads in the neighbourhood of Gondar, his capital, and of 
Magdala, where the State prison and the arsenal are. 

Under the shadow of Mr. Plowden and Mr. Bell, the Protes- 
tants again came into favour. Dr. Krapf replaced M. Jacobis. 
Encouraged by the promise of the new régime, M. Gobat intro- 
duced a number of artisan missionaries, trained at the college 
founded at Basle, by Spittler, in 1840. Theodore was de- 
lighted, received them with great kindness, and sent them to 
Gaffat, a village near to Debra Tabor, where they worked for 
him in iron, built houses, made roads, and attempted to make 
a carriage—but forgot the wheels. In later and worse times, 
they were set perforce to make mortars, an art which is not 
instinctive : no wonder if the guns blew up. _A little later, in 
1860, Mr. Stern was sent out by the Society for the Promotion 
of Christianity among the Jews, and obtained leave to under- 
take a mission to the Falashas, who, scattered through the 
central provinces, keep the Levitical ritual almost intact, so 
far as it is possible to do so without a temple. A Scotch 
mission went out about the same time, one of whose members 
was Mr. Staiger. Mr. Stern did not stay in the country; 
but came home for a couple of years, wrote a book about his 
journey, and returned with Mr. Rosenthal, also now in im- 
prisonment. Mr. Flad, whose name so frequently occurs in 
the newspapers, was one of the first batch of artisans. It has 
sometimes been found difficult for missionaries of different 
sects to work together in a narrow field; and it is said that 
these rival embassies did not always live on the best terms with 
each other. It was a “‘ happy family ” that Theodore collected 
in his cage at Magdala; and if our Christian missions outlive 
our warlike one, doubtless greater harmony will prevail. 

In spite of his good conduct, the Emperor had lost none 
of his appetite for power, and broke out, from time to time, 
when his English friends were not at hand, into acts of 
diabolical cruelty. He had not been on the throne more 
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than three years, when he set up an accusation of heresy 
against Shoa, and, marching against it, took the capital and 
its governor, and put one of his relatives in charge of the 
province. He was called thence to suppress a rising in 
Godjam, where he showed barbarous severity. It was vain, if 
he hoped so to overawe the rebels. For, the next year, the 
province again rebelled under Tedla Gualu, the governor 
whom he had himself placed over it, and who also traces his 
descent from the legitimate dynasty. This man has succeeded 
in making good his position from that time till the present— 
a period of eight years. 

In 1859 the Chief of Tigré raised the standard of revolt. 
Not daring to risk the life of the captive, Ubié, by setting one 
of his sons at their head, they agreed to combine under a 
leader of the name of Negousyé, who had been once in high 
office, but had retired into private life, and was loth to make 
himself prominent again. But he had distinguished himself 
at Dereskyé, and the nobles proclaimed him Emperor against 
his will. This war lasted for some time with varying success, 
and led to results as disastrous to the conquerors as to the 
conquered. Consul Plowden was attacked by a body of men 
under Gerred, a cousin of Negousyé’s, and was wounded and 
taken prisoner. Theodore at once ransomed him,—an act 
of generosity which was suitably acknowledged by both the 
Home and the Indian Governments,—but he died of his 
wounds. Shortly afterwards Mr. Bell, at the head of the 
royal troops, struck down Gerred ; but was himself killed; and 
Theodore completed the tragedy by killing Gerred’s brother, 
the only remaining leader of the rebels, who at once laid 
down their arms. But the king, maddened by grief for the 
loss of his friends, and of his queen, who had recently died, 
put 150 of the defenceless troops to the sword, and amputated 
the feet and hands of the other 1,500. This was the beginning 
of a great change in him. Thenceforth he abandoned himself 
to all savage impulses in war and to all vicious excesses in 
private life. 

Strange to say, he received a formal letter of thanks from 
our Government for thus revenging the deaths of two British 
subjects. Negousyé himself soon fell into his hands, suffered 
amputation, and was left to die in the sun. Theodore entered 
Axum in triumph, and was met by the clergy of the-monastery, 
of which the city chiefly consists. He made a grand oration 
to them, which reached this climax: ‘‘ I have made an agree- 
ment with God. He will not come down to earth to smite 
me, and I shall not go up to heaven to molest Him,” 
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Returning to Godjam, Theodore took with him the newly- 
appointed French Consul, M. Lejean, who tasted his severity 
in a twenty-four hours’ arrest for a trifling breach of court 
etiquette. Here Captain Cameron, the successor of Mr. 
Plowden, also joined him, bringing in his train Mr. Bardel, 
who has since attained an unenviable notoriety. Disorders 
abounded in the interior; and M. Lejean puts into the Em- 
peror’s mouth the reflection that, finding his efforts at good 
government baffled by universal insubordination, he had 
come to know that his first idea of being a herald of peace 
and order was a mistake, and that really he was a rod in the 
hand of God. He had “‘ Theodore, the Scourge of the Per- 
verse,” inscribed on the carriages of his cannon. 

Hoping to strengthen himself by external alliances, he 
next despatched M. Bardel as ambassador to France, and 
commissioned Captain Cameron to send letters for him to 
England. Captain Cameron also went, at his request, to 
try to prevent hostilities with the Egyptians in the territory 
of Bogos—a mission which he combined with a journey he 
had been directed by the Foreign Office to take, to investigate 
the capabilities of the cotton districts on the western frontier. 
It proved an unfortunate expedition altogether. On his 
return to Court, he received letters from home, blaming him 
for mixing himself up with Abyssinian politics—though Mr. 
Plowden had been approved for doing the same; bidding him 
tell Theodore not to count on English support against Egypt; 
directing him to return to Massowah; and taking no notice of 
Theodore’s letter to the Queen, or his offer of friendly relations. 
Every particular of these instructions of Lord Russell’s was 
vexatious to the King, and added to the suspicion he enter- 
tained against Cameron for having dismissed his Abyssinian 
attendant on the frontier, and gone to stay for some time on 
Turkish ground. He put him on parole till a formal answer 
should come to the letter, and thus prevented his return to 
Massowah in obedience to orders. 

Meanwhile, M. Bardel returned with a letter from M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, but not from Napoleon himself, expressing 
approbation of Theodore’s conduct in tolerating Catholic 
missions—which he had not done, but had banished them 
all; warning him to calculate his strength before entering on 
a@ war against Egypt; and expressing friendly sentiments. 
This tone of distant patronage was more than Theodore could 
endure. He called all the Europeans together to hear his 
denunciation of the French Emperor, and dismissed M. 
Lejean, who yainly tried to explain matters. 
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The French Consul sent home, and Captain Cameron 
out of favour, the Emperor’s wrath was increased, early in 
September, 1863, by a difficulty about some letters which 
Captain Cameron sent down to Massowah, but which were 
seized by the governor of Woggera. The servant who went 
to ask for their restitution was, by royal command, beaten 
severely on the morning of October the 15th, i863. That 
same evening, Mr. Stern, returning from a missionary journey, 
presented himself at Court with two servants. The time was 
inconvenient, and the interpreters mistranslated Mr. Stern’s 
speech. Theodore’s fury broke bounds, and the two servants 
were beaten to death. In great distress and excitement at 
the shocking scene, Mr. Stern bit his thumb. Some cour- 
tiers standing near, saw him, and represented the act to 
Theodore as a threat of revenge. Next day, Mr. Stern was 
himself seized, and beaten so severely that his life was long 
in danger. Captain Cameron, who wished to interfere on his 
behalf, was refused an audience ; and Mr. Flad with difficulty 
got leave to attend to the sufferer. That Theodore had no 
personal quarrel with Mr. Stern, and felt that he had none, 
is obvious from his sending to Gaffat, a fortnight later, to 
propose that the workmen should come to Gondar, and 
formally reconcile him to Mr. Stern in the Abyssinian fashion, 
according to which the peacemaker ceremoniously introduces 
the parties to each other, that they may mutually ask for- 
giveness. But before this could be done, fresh complications 
arose. Mr. Stern had written in his pocket-book, and in 
some letters not yet despatched, several things about Theodore 
likely to increase his anger—comments on his evil life, and 
on his bad government. He was anxious to destroy these, 
and asked his seeming friend, M. Bardel, to do it for 
him. M. Bardel afterwards came to share the imprison- 
ment, he confessed to having betrayed these notes to 
the Emperor. Another cause of offence was trumped up. 
Mr. Stern, in his book, told the story of Theodore’s youth, 
not omitting mention of his mother’s humble industry. 
Somehow or other, this came to Theodore’s knowledge, and 
gave him huge offence; and it has ever since furnished him 
with a topic for constant reproach and ill-will against the 
missionaries. 

The result of this treachery of M. Bardel’s was, that first 
all the missionaries, together with the artisans and their 
wives, were taken and imprisoned; and then all the Europeans 
who could be found, including Captain Cameron. This was 
at the end of October, 1863. A few days after, a sort of trial 
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was held, and the lay missionaries were released: Messrs. 
Stern and Rosenthal, accused of crimes of precisely the same 
nature, were declared worthy of death, but were respited at 
the petition of the Waag-Shum Gobazye (Governor of Waag), 
then one of the principal men at Court ; but who now, at the 
head of a considerable force, is in revolt against Theodore, 
and claims independent sovereignty. The Scotch mission- 
aries were also set at liberty. 

Two days later, on the 22nd of November, 1863, a young 
Irishman, Mr. Kerens, arrived at Gondar as Secretary to 
Captain Cameron, bringing with him presents to the Em- 
peror. One of these chanced to be a rug, with a picture upon 
it of a Zouave attacking a lion, and aided by a mounted 
European. Theodore at once interpreted this as a studied 
insult: the lion must be himself, ‘‘ The Lion of the House of 
Judah,” as his State seal entitles him; the Zouave was a Turk 
attacking him, while the armed European, a Frenchman, 
helped. ‘‘ Where is the Englishman to help the lion?” he 
asked. Kerens was imprisoned; and Cameron, who having 
received a fresh order from home to go to Massowah, had 
asked Theodore for his dismissal, and was for the first time 
put chains. 

Early in December, news of these transactions reached 
England ; and the eyes of our readers have since that time 
been so constantly turned to Abyssinia, that it is unnecessary 
to detail here the sufferings of the captives and the efforts 
made for their release, culminating in the present expedition. 
It will be remembered that in 1864 a demand for their release, 
contained in an autograph letter from the Queen to Theodore, 
was made through Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, the assistant to 
our political resident at Aden. This gentleman, a native of 
Mosul, of Christian parentage and English education, who 
had shown ability in Mr. Layard’s work at Nineveh, was 
thought peculiarly fitted, by his antecedents, and by his 
diplomatic and personal gifts, for the difficult post. At first 
he seemed certain of success; and a report reached us in 
January, 1866, that the prisoners had actually been re- 
leased. But it proved that Theodore was only playing 
the game of the cat with the mouse; and Mr. Rassam 
was added to the number of the victims of his caprice. 
All were sent to Magdala; where, in the State prison on 
the top of a high rock, loaded with chains which give no 
respite from distress, but otherwise meeting with all 
varieties of treatment which the drunken caprice of their 
captor, or the temper of their gaolers suggest, they have now 
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(with one exception) for years kept up health and spirit and 
constant communication with their friends. Their captivity 
is shared by all the powerful chiefs of the country upon whom 
Theodore has managed to lay hands, including Salama, 
Ubié Birru, the son of Gocho, and legitimate ruler of Shoa, 
and many others. The detention of these chiefs does not 
secure tranquillity in the country. The Waagshum Gobazye 
is at the head of revolt in Lasta and Waag; Tedla Gualu 
in Godjam ; Menilek, Theodore’s son-in-law, and son of the 
last governor, in Shoa; and a relative of Negousyé, named 
Tessu (Qu. Kassai) Gobazye, in Tigré; while large masses 
of Egyptian troops on the frontier, increased garrisons in 
the ports lately ceded by Turkey to. Egypt, together with 
our own threatened invasion, combine to make Abyssinia 
politically as tossed and torn as the wildest of. its rugged 
hill-ranges. 

And now, what chance have we in our endeavour to bring 
off our countrymen? We have to do with a clever strategist 
and a man of bold and desperate resource ; who has never 
risked his power by concentrating it in any one city, but 
has within the last two or three years entirely destroyed his 
capital, and now lives in a flying camp. But the troops which he 
commands, at best imperfectly armed, unaccustomed to resist 
disciplined force, and physically weak through the vegetable 
diet to which their fasts confine them for more than nine 
months in the year, are few in number, and decreasing 
daily through disease and the mad severity of the Em- 
peror. Yet they are said to be capable of almost any efforts, 
so powerful is the devotion or fear with which the savage 
monarch inspires friend and foe. 

It is commonly hoped that we may procure some one of 
the rebel chiefs to do for us what we doubt our power to do 
for ourselves. If, indeed, while we are making our marches, 
any one pretender to empire should obtain possession of our 
envoys—especially if it should be the Waagshum Gobazye— 
it is possible that we may find him more easy to treat with 
than Theodore; and a bribe to him would not touch our 
national honour. But the Turks are the béte noir of the 
Abyssinians; we are known as their allies ; Egyptian troops 
are in Massowah: and it would take very little to unite all 
the contending parties in a common hatred and distrust of 
the ‘‘Frankis” or ‘‘Gypzis,” as they call us. Our com- 
manders have so far received help and encouragement ; but 
its continuance must not be relied upon. Our success is not 
@ military question: it concerns the lives of our envoys; and 
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the chances of war in an uncivilised state are incalculable. 
We can destroy, but how can we conquer ? 

When this quarrel of ours is laid, and supposing that the 
country should by any means be united under one ruler, is it 
capable of becoming anything like a civilised country? Its 
original institutions are good, could they only be carried into 
effect ; and the people cherish a vague reverence for the 
ancient civilisation from which they have been retrograding 
through’ centuries of disorder. More western than eastern 
in their social habits, whatever disgust we may feel at their 
feasts of raw flesh, we cannot but admit that the equality 
of the sexes, the general education—so far at least as reading 
and writing go (and M. Lejean says that in this respect 
Abyssinia compares favourably with France), the universal 
obedience to the discipline of even so vitiated a form of 
Christianity as they possess, their toleration and even en- 
couragement of missionary effort, their agricultural industry; 
are all good materials ready for some skilful workman, or 
some powerful impulse. They are clever to learn anything 
that does not require an arithmetical process (which is a final 
stumbling block to them); they are enterprising. They have 
the means of commercial wealth—a soil which produces, 
with little artificial aid, two or even three crops in a year, 
four-and-twenty sorts of bread stuffs, fine indigenous breeds of 
cattle and horses, the most rare and valuable drugs, cotton 
growing in profusion, unutilised and uncultivated, but of fine 
staple, the tea and coffee plants wild, gold, silver, and 
iron of good quality, and coal in abundance, and in many 
cases lying on the surface. The coal, indeed, they did not 
know the use of, till a little was carried to ‘Gaffat for the 
ironworks there. 

What, then, is wanting to them? A settled government 
and access to the sea-coast. The energies of a restless people, 
shut up in an isolated region from all the civilising influences 
of intercourse with other nations, have turned to constant 
internal dissension,—energies which, in a people fond as we 
are ourselves of travel, undaunted by hardships, and sur- 
rounded by regions whose fertility becomes more patent to us 
as every fresh traveller returns from the great Nile enterprise, 
might have continued and prospered a great Christian power 
in the East, had it not been for the Turk, whose very neigh- 
bourhood seems able, and able only, to bring i ignorance, mis- 
rule and decay. 
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Art. VII. The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By Henry Parry Linpon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Prebendary of Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. London : Rivingtons. 1867. 


Ir has been said that these Jectures, however eloquent or 
able, do but adapt to modern thought the ancient, and staple, 
and conclusive arguments of the great historical divines on 
the subject of our Lord’s Divinity. This is, in a sense, true ; 
but it is not all the truth. And if it were the whole truth, it 
would imply that these lectures possess a high value. The 
old arguments needed to be adapted by a master-hand to 
modern modes of thought. There is, however, besides the 
substance of the old, new-woven, real originality of apologetic 
argument in some parts of this volume, as we shall presently 
see. 

Mr. Liddon is a comparatively young man, although he is 
said to possess at Oxford an extraordinary influence, by which 
he is able, on behalf of High Church orthodoxy, effectually to 
counterpoise the influence of Jowett, as the chief of the 
rationalising party. We cannot but regret that so able a 
man and so devoted a Christian should be, as appears even 
in the present volume, so completely identified, as to the ques- 
tion of sacramental efficacy, with the doctrines taught in the late 
Archdeacon Wilberforce’s volumes on “‘ The Eucharist” and 
‘The Incarnation.” It was, indeed, to be expected that an “ ex- 
amining chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury” should hold these 
views. Nevertheless, we cannot but deeply deplore it. Their 
presence in this volume is to us as the fly in the apothecary’s 
ointment. And they expose to the keen and clear-sighted 
leaders of heresy, a weak place amid the joints of the orthodox 
champion’s armour, at which they will not fail to direct 
their aim. 

Mr. Liddon was unexpectedly and on short notice called to 
take the place of the clergyman who had been appointed to 
deliver the Bampton Lectures for 1866, but who had been 
disabled by a serious illness. The admirable method and 
the great ability of the lectures are therefore the more 
remarkable. Here and there the style seems to show some 
traces of haste, even after the lecturer’s careful revision; 
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occasionally the language is less precise than it might have 
been, and certain current words (such as calculated) are used 
in a sense which can scarcely be regarded as either elegant 
or accurate. But, generally, the style is equally exact and 
free, and rises easily into genuine eloquence. Throughout 
there is the glow of earnest and rapid thought on a subject 
with which the writer is profoundly familiar. Occasionally, 
the paragraphs become rhetorical in their animation and 
eloquence. In a mere theological argument this might not 
be admired ; in lectures delivered to large audiences of young 
men, on a subject of such transcendent importance for the 
whole world and for all eternity, it may perhaps be approved. 
The first lecture, founded on Matthew xvi. 8, defines the 
uestion to be discussed. The Humanitarian says that 
hrist is but a man; the Arian that the Christ, the pre- 
existent Logos, was a created being. Arianism, however, is 
an “ intermediate, transient, and unsubstantial” heresy, in 
which it is impossible to rest. The real question is between 
Humanitarianism and the Catholic doctrine. The lecturer 
maintains the necessity of having definite views respecting 
this fundamental question. He thus deals with some modern 
forms of objection to dogmatic definition and teaching:— 


“ One objection to our attempt in these lectures may be expected to 
proceed from that graceful species of literary activity which can be 
termed, without our discrediting it, Historical Astheticism. The 

rotest will take the form of an appeal to the sense of Beauty. True 
auty, it will be argued, is a creation of nature ; it is not improved 
by being meddled with. The rocky hill-side is no longer beautiful 
when it has been quarried; nor is the river-course, when it has been 
straightened and deepened for purposes of navigation ; nor is the forest 
which has been fenced and planted, and made to assume the disciplined 
air of a symmetrical plantation. In like manner, you urge, That In- 
comparable Figure Whom we meet in the pages of the New Testament, 
has suffered in the apprehensions of orthodox Christians, from the 
officious handling of a too inquisitive Scholasticism. As cultivation 
robs wild nature of its beauty, even so, you maintain, is ‘ definition’ 
the enemy of the fairest creations of our sacred literature. You re- 
present ‘definition’ as ruthlessly invading regions which have been 
beautified by the freshness and originality of the moral sentiment, and 
as substituting for the indefinable graces of a living movement the grim 
and stiff artificialities of a heartless logic. You wonder at the bad 
taste of men who can bring the decisions of Nicza and Chalcedon into 
contact with the story of the Gospels. What is there in common, you 
ask, between the dead metaphysical formule and the ever-living 
tenderness of That Matchless Life? You protest that you would as 
readily essay to throw the text of Homer or of Milton into a series of 
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syllogisms, that you would with as little scruple scratch the paint from 
a masterpiece of Raffaelle with the intention of subjecting it to a 
chemical analysis, as go hand in hand with those Church-doctors who 
force Jesus of Nazareth into rude juxtaposition with a word of formal 
thought, from which, as you conceive, He is severed by the intervention 
of three centuries of disputation, and still more by the chasm which 
parts the highest forms of natural beauty from the awkward pedantry 
of debased art. 

“Well, my brethren, if the object of the Gospel be attained when it 
has added one more chapter to the poetry of human history, when it 
has contributed one more Figure to the gallery of historical portraits, 
upon which a few educated persons may periodically expend some 
spare thought and feeling;—if this be so, you are probably right. 
Plainly you are in pursuit of that which may nourish sentiment, rather 
than of that which can support moral vigour or permanently satisfy 
the instinct of trnth. Certainly your sentiment of beauty may be 
occasionally shocked by those direct questions and rude processes which 
are necessary to the investigation of intellectual truth and to the sus- 
tenance of moral life. You would repress these processes: you would 
silence these questions ; or at least you would not explicitly state your 
own answer to them. Whether, for instance, the stupendous miracle 
of the Resurrection be or be not as certain as any event of public 
interest which has taken place in Europe during the present year, is a 
point which does not affect, as it seems, the worth or the completeness 
of your Christology. Your Christ is an Epic; and you will suffer no 
prosaic scholiast to try his hand upon its pages. Your Christ is a 
portrait ; and, as we are all agreed, a portrait is a thing to admire, and 
not to touch. 

* * * * ® & * * 


“A Christ who is conceived of as only pictured in an ancient litera- 
ture may indeed furnish you with the theme of a magnificent poetry, 
but he cannot be the present object of your religious life. A religion 
must have for its object an actually Living Person: and the purpose of 
the definitions which you deprecate, is to exhibit and assert the exact 
force of the revealed statements respecting the Eternal Life of Christ, 
and so to place Him as a Living Person in all His Divine Majesty and 
all His Human Tenderness before the eye of the soul which seeks Him. 
When you fairly commit yourself to the assertion that Christ is at this 
moment living at all, you leave the strictly historical and esthetical 
treatment of the Gospel record of His Life and Character, and you 
enter, whether it be in a Catholic or in an heretical spirit, upon the 
territory of Church definitions. In your little private sphere, you bow 
to that practical necessity which obliged great Fathers and Councils, 
often much against their will, to take counsel of the Spirit Who illumi- 
nated the collective Church, and to give point and strength to Christian 
faith by authoritative elucidations of Christian doctrine. Nor are you 
therefore rendered insensible to the beauty of the Gospel narrative, 
because you have discovered that thus to ascertain and bear in mind, 
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so far as Revelation warrants your effort, what is the exact Personal 
dignity and living Power of Him in Whom you have believed, is in 
truth a matter of the utmost practical importance to your religious life. 
“ You say that the main question is to know that you are justified ? 
Very well; but, omitting all other considerations, let me ask you one 
question: Who is the Justifier? Can He really justify if He is only 
Man? Does not His power to ‘save to the uttermost those that come 
unto God by Him’ depend upon the fact that He is Himself Divine? 
Yet when, with St. John, you confess that He is the Eternal Logos, 
you are dealing quite as distinctly with a question of ‘ metaphysics,’ as 
if you should discuss the value of otcia and irécracig in Primitive 
Christian Theology. It is true that such discussions will carry you 
beyond the region of Scripture terminology ; but, at least to a sober and 
thoughtful mind, can it really matter whether a term, such as ‘Trinity,’ 
be or be not in Scripture, if the area of thought which it covers be 
identical with that contained in the Scripture statements? And to 
undervalue those portions of truth which cannot be made rhetorically 
or privately availing to excite religious feeling is to accept a principle 
which, in the long run, is destructive of the Faith. In Germany, 
Spener the Pietist held no mean place among the intellectual ancestors 
of Paulus and of Strauss. In England a gifted intellect has traced the 
‘ phases’ of its progressive disbelief; and if in its downward course 
it has gone so far as to deny that Jesus Christ was even a morally 
righteous Man, its starting-point was as nearly as possible that of the 
earnest but shortsighted piety which imagines that it can dare actively 
to exercise thought on the Christian Revelation, and withal to ignore 
those ripe decisions which we owe to the illuminated mind of Primitive 
Christendom.”-—--Bampton Lectures, pp. 52—63. 


The Second Lecture, in which Mr. Liddon journeys over * 
well-trodden ground, is occupied with the important subject 
of the “ Anticipations of Christ’s Divinity in the Old Testa- 
ment.” The subject of the Third Lecture is, ‘‘Our Lord’s 
Work in the World a Witness to His Divinity.” Our Lord’s 
purpose, which may in a guarded sense be termed His 
*‘ plan,” was to constitute ‘a world-wide spiritual society in 
the form of a kingdom.” This is set forth in His discourses 
and parables. Mr. Liddon, whose pages here carry with 
them a. reminiscence of Ecce Homo, speaks at some 
length of the “‘ originality” and the “audacity” of this plan 
or purpose. He then sets forth its ‘‘ success,” as demon- 
strated in the history of the Church, losses and difficulties 
notwithstanding, in the “internal empire of Christ over 
souls,” and in the “ external results of His work observable 
in human society.” Finally, he shows that this success can- 
not be reduced to a merely human result, either by reference 
to the growth of other religions, by the “ causes” assigned 
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by Gibbon, or by the hypothesis of a favourable crisis, “‘ but 
only by the belief in, and truth of, Christ’s Divinity.” There 
are many pages in the last section of this lecture which we 
should like to quote, if it were possible. The extracts which 
follow lose some of their force, because we are unable to pre- 
sent in unbroken context the whole sequence of pages from 
which they are taken :— 


“If however we are referred to the upgrowth and spread of 
Buddhism, as to a phenomenon which may rival and explain the 
triumph of Christianity, it may be sufficient to reply that the writers 
who insist upon this parallel are themselves eminently successful in 
analysing the purely natural causes of the success of Cakya-Mouni. 
They dwell among other points on the rare delicacy and fertility of the 
Aryan imagination, and on the absence of any strong counter-attraction 
to arrest the course of the new doctrine in Central and South-eastern 
Asia. Nor need we fear to admit, that, mingled with the darkest 
errors, Buddhism contained elements of truth so undeniably powerful 
as to appeal with great force to some of the noblest aspirations of the 
soul of man. But Buddhism, vast as is the population which professes 
it, has never yet found its way into a second continent; while the 
religion of Jesus Christ is to be found in every quarter of the globe. 
As for the rapid and wide-spread growth of the religion of the False 
Prophet, it may be explained partly by the practical genius of 
Mohammed, partly by the rare qualities of the Arab race. If it had 
not claimed to be a new revelation, Mohammedanism might have 
passed for a heresy adroitly constructed out of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. Its doctrine respecting Jesus Christ reaches the level of 
Socinianism : and, as against Polytheism, its speculative force lay in 
its insistance upon the truth of the Divine Unity. A religion which 
consecrated sensual indulgence could bid high for an Asiatic popularity 
against the Church of Christ ; and Mohammed delivered the scymetar, 
as the instrument of his Apostolate, into the hands of a people whose 
earlier poetry shews it to have been gifted with intellectual fire and 
strength of purpose of the highest order. But it has not yet been 
asserted that the Church fought her way, sword in hand, to the throne 
of Constantine ; nor were the first Christians naturally calculated to 
impose their will forcibly upon the civilized world, had they ever 
desired to do so. Still less is a parallel to the work of Jesus Christ to 
be found in that of Confucius. Confucius indeed was not a warrior 
like Mohammed, nor a mystic like Cakya-Mouni ; he appealed neither 
to superior knowledge nor to miraculous power. Confucius collected, 
codified, enforced, reiterated all that was best in the moral traditions 
of China; he was himself deeply penetrated with the best ethical sen- 
timents of Chinese antiquity. His success was that of an earnest 
patriot who was also, as a patriot, an antiquarian moralist. But he 
succeeded only in China, nor could his work roll back that invasion of 
Buddhism which took place in the first century of the Christian era. 
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Confucianism is more purely national than Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism: in this respect it contrasts more sharply with the world- 
wide presence of Christianity. Yet if Confucianism is unknown 
beyond the frontiers of China, it is equally true that neither Buddhism 
nor Mohammedanism have done more than spread themselves over 
territories contiguous to their original homes. Whereas, almost 
within the first century of her existence, the Church had her mission- 
aries in Spain on one hand, and, as it seems, in India on the other ; 
and her Apostle proclaimed that his Master’s cause was utterly inde- 
pendent of all distinctions of race and nation. At this moment, 
Christian charity is freely spending its energies and its blood in efforts 
to carry the work of Jesus Christ into regions where He has been so 
stoutly resisted by these ancient and highly organized forms of error. 
Yet in the streets of London or of Paris we do not hear of the labours 
of Moslem or Buddhist missionaries, instinct with any such sense of a 
duty and mission to all the world in the name of Truth as that which 
animates at this very hour those heroic pioneers of Christendom whom 
Europe has sent to Delhi or to Pekin. 

“ From the earliest ages of the Church, the rapid progress of Chris- 
tianity in the face of apparently insurmountable difficulties, has 
attracted attention, on the score of its high evidential value. The 
accomplished but unbelieving historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire undertook to furnish the scepticism of the last century 
with a systematized and altogether natural account of the spread of 
Christianity. The five ‘causes’ which he instances as sufficient to 
explain the work of Jesus Christ in the world are, the ‘zeal’ of the 
early Christians, the ‘doctrine of a future life,’ the ‘ miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive Church,’ the ‘ pure and austere morals of the 
first Christians,’ and ‘the union and discipline of the Christian 
republic.’ But surely each of these causes points at once and irresis- 
tibly to a cause beyond itself. If the zeal of the first Christians was, 
as Gibbon will have it, a fanatical habit of mind inherited from 
Judaism, how came it not merely to survive, but to acquire a new 
intensity, when the narrow nationalism which provoked it in the Jew 
had been wholly renounced? What was it that made the first Chris- 
tians so zealous amid surrounding lassitude, so holy amid encompassing 
pollution? Why should the doctrine of a life to come have had a 
totally different effect when proclaimed by the Apostles from any 
which it had had when taught by Socrates or by Plato, or by other 
thinkers of the Pagan world? How came it that a few peasants and 
tradesmen could erect a world-wide organization, so elastic as to adapt 
itself to the genius of races the most various, so uniform as to be 
everywhere visibly conservative of its unbroken identity? If the 
miracles of the early Church, or any one of them, were genuine, how 
can they avail to explain the naturalness of the spread of Christianity ? 
If they were all false, how extraordinary is this spectacle of a moral 
triumph, such as even Gibbon acknowledges that of Christianity to be, 
brought about by means of a vast and odious imposition! Gibbon’s 
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argument would have been more conclusive if the ‘causes’ to which he 
points could themselves have been satisfactorily accounted for in a 
natural way. As it was, the historian of Lausanne did an indirect 
service to Christendom, of that kind which our country has sometimes 
owed to the threatening preparations of a great military neighbour. 
Gibbon indicated very clearly the direction which would be taken by 
modern assailants of the faith; but he is not singular in having 
strengthened the cause which he sought to ruin, by an indirect demon- 
stration of the essentially supernatural character of the spread of the 
Gospel. 
» * * + » * + * 
“Tt is true that the world was weary and expectant ; it is true that 
the political fabric of the great empire afforded to the Gospel the same 
faculties for self-extension as those which it offered to the religion of 
Osiris or to the fable of Apollonius Tyaneus. But those favourable 
circumstances are only what we should look for at the hands of a 
Divine Providence, when the true religion was to be introduced into 
the world ; and they are altogether unequal to account for the success of 
Christianity. You say that Christianity corresponded to the dominant 
moral and mental tendencies of the time so perfectly, that those ten- 
dencies secured its triumph. But is this accurate? Christianity was 
cradled in Judaism ; but was the later Judaism so entirely in harmony 
with the temper and aim of Christianity? Was the age of the Zealots, 
of Judas the Gaulonite, of Theudas, likely to welcome the spiritual 
empire of such a teacher as our Lord? Were the moral dispositions 
of the Jews, their longings for a political Messiah, their fierce legalism, 
their passionate jealousy for the prerogatives of their race, calculated— 
I do not say to further the triumph of the Church, but—to enter even 
distantly into her distinctive spirit and doctrines? Did not the Syna- 
gogue persecute Jesus to death, when it had once discerned the real 
character of His teaching? Perhaps you suggest that the favourable 
dispositions in question which made the success of Christianity practi- 
cally inevitable were to be found among the Hellenistic Jews. The 
Hellenistic Jews were less cramped by national prejudices, less strictly 
observant of the Mosaic ceremonies, more willing to welcome Gentile 
proselytes than was the case with the Jews of Palestine. Be it so. 
But the Hellenistic Jews were just as opposed as the Jews of Palestine 
to the capital truths of Christianity. A crucified Messiah, for instance, 
was not a more welcome doctrine in the synagogues of Corinth or of 
Thessalonica than in those of Jerusalem. Never was Judaism broader, 
more elastic, more sympathetic with external thought, more disposed 
to make concessions than in Philo Judseus, the most representative of 
Hellenistic Jews. Yet Philo insists as stoutly as any Palestinian 
Rabbi upon the perpetuity of the law of Moses. As long, he says, as 
the human race shall endure, men shall carry their offerings to the 
temple of Jerusalem. Indeed in the first age of Christianity the Jews, 
both Palestinian and Hellenistic, illustrate, unintentionally of course, 
but very remarkably, the supernatural law of the expansion of the 
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Church. They persecute Christ in His members, and yet they submit 
to Him; they are foremost in enriching the Church with converts, 
after enriching her with martyrs. Wherever the preachers of the 
Gospel appear, it is the Jews who are their fiercest persecutors ; the 
Jews rouse against them the passions of the Pagan mob, or appeal to 
the prejudice of the Pagan magistrate. Yet the synagogue is the 
mission-station from which the Church’s action originally radiates : the 
synagogue as a rule yields their first spiritual conquests to the soldiers 
of the cross. In the Acts of the Apostles we remark on the one hand 
the hatred and opposition with which the Jew met the advancing 
Gospel, on the other the signal and rapid conquests of the Gospel 
among the ranks of the Jewish population. The former fact deter- 
mines the true significance of the latter. Men do not persecute 
systems which answer to their real sympathies ; St. Paul was not a 
Christian at heart, and without intending it, before his conversion. 
The Church triumphed in spite of the dominant tendencies and the 
fierce opposition of Judaism, both in Palestine and elsewhere ; she 
triumphed by the foree of her inherent and Divine vitality. The 
process whereby the Gospel won its way among the Jewish people was 
typified in St. Paul’s experience; the passage from the traditions of the 
synagogue to the faith of Pentecost cost nothing less than a violent 
moral and intellectual wrench, such as could be achieved only by a 
supernatural force interrupting the old stream of thought and feeling 
and introducing a new one. 

* But if success was not forced upon the Christian Church by the 
dispositions and attitude of Judaism; can it be said that Paganism 
supplies us with the true explanation of the triumph of the Gospel ? 

* . ~ . * * - * 


“ Was such an epoch, such a world, such a ‘civilization’ as this 
calculated to ‘force success’ on an institution like ‘the kingdom of 
heaven,’ or on a doctrine such as that of the New Testament? If 
indeed Christianity had been an ‘idyll’ or ‘pastoral,’ the product of the 
simple peasant life and of the bright sky of Galilee, there is no reason 
why it should not have attracted a momentary interest in literary 
circles, although it certainly would have escaped from any more serious 
trial at the hands of statesmen than an unaffected indifference to its 
popularity. But what was the Gospel as it met the eye and fell upon 
the ear of Roman Paganism? ‘ We preach,’ said the Apostle, ‘Christ 
Crucified, to the Jews an offence, and to the Greeks a folly.’ ‘I detet- 
mined not to know anything among you Corinthians, save Jesus Christ, 
and Him Crucified.’ Here was a truth linked inextricably with other 
truths equally ‘foolish’ in the apprehension of Pagan intellect, equally 
condemnatory of the moral degradation of Pagan life. In the preach- 
ing of the Apostles, Jesus Crucified confronted the intellectual cynicism, 
the social selfishness, and the sensualist degradation of the Pagan 
world. To its intellect He said, ‘I am the Truth ;’ He bade its proud 
self-confidence bow before His intellectual absolutism. To its selfish, 
heartless society, careful only for bread and amusement, careless of the 
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agonies which gave interest to the amphitheatre, He said, ‘A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you.’ Disinterested love of slaves, of barbarians, of political 
enemies, of social rivals, love of man as man, was to be a test of true 
discipleship. And to the sensuality,so gross, and yet often so polished, 
which was the very law of individual Pagan life, He said, ‘If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me;’ ‘If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee ; it is better for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.’ Sensuality was 
to be dethroned, not by the negative action of a prudential abstinence 
from indulgence, but by the strong positive force of self-mortification. 
Was such a doctrine likely, of its own weight and without any 
assistance from on high, to win its way to acceptance? Is it not 
certain that debased souls are so far from aspiring naturally towards 
that which is holy, elevated and pure, that they feel towards it only 
hatred and repulsion? Certainly Rome was unsatisfied with her old 
national idolatries ; but if she turned her eyes towards the East, it was 
to welcome not the religion of Jesus, but the impure rites of Isis and 
Serapis, of Mithra and Astarte. The Gospel came to her unbidden, in 
obedience to no assignable attraction in Roman society, but simply in 
virtue of its own expansive, world-embracing force. Certainly Chris- 
tianity answered to the moral wants of the world, as it really answers 
at this moment to the true moral wants of all human beings, however 
unbelieving or immortal they may be. The question is, whether the 
world so clearly recognised its real wants as forthwith to embrace 
Christianity. The Physician was there: but did the patient know the 
nature of his own malady sufficiently well not to view the presence of 
the Physician as an intrusion? Was it likely that the old Roman 
society, with its intellectual pride, its social heartlessness, and “its 
unbounded personal self-indulgence, should be enthusiastically in love 
with a religion which made intellectual submission, social unselfishness, 
and personal mortification, its very fundamental laws? The history of 
the three first centuries is the answer to that question. The kingdom 
of God was no sooner set up in the Pagan world than it found itself 
surrounded by all that combines to make the progress of a doctrine or 
of a system impossible. The thinkers were opposed to it: they denounced 
it as a dream of folly. The habits and passions of the people were opposed 
to it; it threatened somewhat rudely to interfere with them. There 
were venerable institutions, coming down from a distant antiquity, and 
gathering around them the stable and thoughtful elements of society : these 
were opposed to it, as to an audacious innovation, as well as from an 
instinctive ‘perception that it might modify or destroy themselves. 
National feeling was opposed to it: it flattered no national self-love ; 

it was to be the home of human kind; it was to embrace the world ; 
and as yet the nation was the highest conception of associated life to 
which humanity had reached. Nay, religious feeling itself was 
opposed to it; for religious feeling had been enslaved by ancient false- 
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hoods. There were worships, priesthoods, beliefs, in long-established 
possession; and they were not likely to yield without a struggle. 
Picture to yourselves the days when the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter was still thronged with worshippers, while the Eucharist was 
secretly celebrated in the depths of the Catacombs. It was a time 
when all the administrative power of the empire was steadily concen- 
trated upon the extinction of the Name of Christ. What were then to 
a human eye the future prospects of the kingdom of God? It had no 
allies, like the sword of the Mahommedan, or like the congenial 
mysticism which welcomed the Buddhist, or like the politicians who 
strove to uphold the falling Paganism of Rome. It found no counte- 
nance in the Stoic moralists; they were indeed its fiercest enemies. 
Between the new doctrine and the old Paganism there was a deadly 
feud ; and the question for the Church was simply whether she could 
suffer as long as her enemies could persecute. Before she could 
triumph in the western world, the soil of the empire had to be 
reddened by Christian blood. Ignatius of Antioch given to the lions 
at Rome; Polycarp of Smyrna condemned to the flames; the martyrs 
of Lyons and Vienne, and among them the tender Blandina, extorting 
by her fortitude the admiration of the very heathen; Perpetua and 
Felicitas at Carthage conquering a mother’s love by a stronger love for 
Christ ;—these are but samples of the ‘noble army’ which vanquished 
heathendom. ‘ Plures efficimur,’ cries Tertullian, spokesman of the 
Church in her exultation and in her agony, ‘ quoties metimur a vobis ; 
semen est sanguis Christianorum.’ To the heathen it seems a senseless 
obstinacy ; but with a presentiment of the coming victory, the Apologist 
exclaims, ‘ Illa ipsa obstinatio quam exprobatis, magistra est.’”—Jbid. 
pp. 205—2Z10, 213—218. 


The Fourth Lecture undertakes to demonstrate that the 
“Christ of History” is none other than the “Christ of 
Dogma.” The lecturer adduces in evidence of this ‘the 
Miracles of the Gospel History,” and ‘‘ Our Lord’s Self-asser- 
tion.” On the latter head he refers to His teaching, as im- 
plying, as admitting, on His part, no moral defect whatever, 
and as distinguished by an “intense authoritativeness,” and 
to His dogmatic revelations of His Divinity, in which He 
claims co-equality with the Father, asserts His essential one- 
ness with the Father, and refers to His own pre-existence. 
It was for His assertions of His high and absolute Divinity 
that Jesus was condemned by the Jews. Unless it be allowed 
that He claimed to be, and was in very deed, God and the 
Eternal Son of God, it is impossible to maintain the integrity 
of His moral character. His sincerity, His unselfishness, 
His humility, are all impeached, must all be disallowed. 
“The argument,” insists the lecturer, ‘‘ necessarily assumes 
the form of a great alternative.” This last strain of argu- 
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ment is directed specifically against M. Rénan. We quote 
two paragraphs from near the close of the lecture :— 


“Thus our Lord’s human glory fades before our eyes when we 
attempt to conceive of it apart from the truth of His Divinity. He is 
only perfect as Man, because He is truly God. If He is not God, He 
is not a humble or an unselfish man. Nay, He is not even sincere ; 
unless indeed we have recourse to a supposition upon which the most 
desperate of His modern opponents have not yet ventured, and say 
with His jealous kinsmen in the early days of His ministry, that He 
was beside Himself. Certainly it would seem that there must have 
been strange method in a madness which could command the adoration 
of the civilized world; nor would any such supposition be seriously 
entertained by those who know under what conditions the very lowest 
forms of moral influence are at ail possible. The choice really lies 
between the hypothesis of conscious and culpable insincerity, and the 
belief that Jesus speaks literal truth and must be taken at His word. 

~ * + . ~ * + * 


“Of a truth the alternative before us is terrible; but can devout and 
earnest thought falter for a moment in the agony of its suspense? 
Surely it cannot. The moral Character of Christ viewed in connexion 
with the preternatural facts of His Human Life, will bear the strain 
which the argument puts upon it. It is easier for a good man to 
believe that, in a world where he is encompassed by mysteries, where 
his own being itself is a consummate mystery, the Moral Author of the 
wonders around him should for great moral purposes have taken to 
Himself a Created form, than that the One Human Life which realizes 
the idea of humanity, the One Man Who is at once perfect strength 
and perfect tenderness, the One Pattern of our race in Whom its 
virtues are combined and from Whom its vices are eliminated, should 
have been guilty when speaking about Himself of an arrogance, of a 
self-seeking, and of an insincerity which, if admitted, must justly 
degrade Him far below the moral level of millions among His un- 
honoured worshippers. It is easier, in short, to believe that God has 
consummated His works of wonder and of mercy by a crowning Self- 
Revelation in which mercy and beauty reach their climax, than to 
close the moral eye to the brightest spot that meets it in human 
history, and—since a bare Theism reproduces the main difficulties of 
Christianity without any of its compensations—to see at last in man’s 
inexplicable destiny only the justification of his despair. Yet the true 
alternative to this frightful conclusion is in reality a frank acceptance 
of the doctrine which is under consideration in these lectures. For 
Christianity, both as a creed and as a life, depends absolutely upon the 
Personal Character of its Founder. Unless His virtue was only 
apparent, unless His miracles were nothing better than a popular delu- 
sion, we must admit that His Self-assertion is justified, even in the full 
measure of its blessed and awful import. We must deny the antago- 
nism which is said to exist between the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity 
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and the history of His human manifestation. We must believe and 
confess that the Christ of history is the Christ of the Catholic Creed.”— 
Ibid, pp. 305—308. 


The Fifth Lecture is addressed wholly to modern questions. 
It occupies a hundred pages, and is at the same time a vindi- 
cation of the Gospel by St. John, and a demonstration of its 
essential harmony with the synoptical Gospels. The last 
twenty pages contain some profound inquiries and reflections 
in regard to the complex person of Christ as God Incarnate. 

The Sixth Lecture relates to the doctrines of St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, respecting the Divinity of the Lord 
Jesus. It is shown that the teachings of all three agree 
fully, in all that is essential, both with each other, and with 
the doctrine of St. John; and that “the contrasts between 
the Apostles do but enhance the force of their common faith 
in a Divine Christ.” The subject of the Seventh Lecture is 
the “‘Homoousion.” In this lecture the adoration of Christ 
is vindicated, specifically against Bishop Colenso. 

The Eighth and last Lecture contains some of the finest 
and deepest thinking of the volume; but it also contains that 
leaven of anti-evangelical sacramental superstition of which 
we have spoken. The general title of the lecture is, ‘‘ Conse- 
quences of the Doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity.” The lec- 
turer speaks of the “‘ Conservative Force,” the ‘‘ Iluminative 
Force,” and the ‘ Ethical Fruitfulness,” of the doctrine. 
Let us quote some paragraphs from his illustrations of the 
** Conservative Force” of the doctrine of Christ’s Godhead. 


“‘ Observe, first, the conservative force of the doctrine. It protects 
the truths which it presupposes. Placed at the centre of the creed 
of Christendom, it looks backward as well as forward; it guards in 
Christian thought the due apprehension of those fundamental verities 
without which no religion whatever is possible, since they are the 
postulates of all religious thought and activity. 

“What, let us ask, is the practical relation of the doctrine before us 
to the primal truth that a Personal God really exists ? 

“ Both in the last century and in our own day, it has been the con- 
stant aim of a philosophical Deism to convince the world that the 
existence of a Supreme Being would be more vividly, constantly, prac- 
tically realized, if the dogma of His existence were detached from the 
creed of Christendom. The pure Theistic idea, we are told, if it were 
freed from the earthly and material accessories of an Incarnation, if it 
were not embarrassed by the ‘metaphysical conception’ of distinct 
personal Subsistencies within the Godhead, if it could be left to its 
native force, to its spirituality of essence, to its simplicity of form,— 
would exert a prodigious influence on human thought, if not on human 
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conduct. This influence is said to be practically impossible so long as 
Theistic truth is overlaid by the ‘thick integument’ of Christian 
doctrine. But has such an anticipation been realized? Is it being 
realized at this moment? Need I remind you that throughout Europe 
the most earnest assaults of infidelity upon the Christian creed within 
the last ten years have been directed against its Theistic as distinct 
from its peculiarly Christian elements ? When the possibility of 
miracle is derided: when a Providence is scouted as the fond dream of 
an exaggerated human self-love; when belief in the power of prayer 
is asserted to be only a superstition, illustrative of man’s ignorance of 
the scientific conception of law; when the hypothesis of absolutely 
invariable law, and the cognate conception of nature as a self-evolved 
system of self-existent forces and self-existent matter, are advancing 
with giant strides in large departments of the literature of the day :— 
it is not Christianity as such, it is Theism which is insulted and 
jeopardized. Now among the forces arrayed against Christianity at 
this hour, the most formidable, because the most consistent and the 
most sanguine, is that pure materialism, which has been intellectually 
organized in the somewhat pedantic form known as Positivism. To 
the Positivist the most etherealized of deistic theories is just as much 
an object of pitying scorn as the creed of a St. John and a St. Athana- 
sius. Both are relegated to ‘the theological period’ of human 
development. And if we may judge from the present aspect of the 
controversy between non-Christian spiritualists and the apostles of 
Positivism, it must be added that the latter appear to gain steadily and 
surely on their opponents. This fact is more evident on the continent 
of Europe than in our own country. It cannot be explained by 
supposing that the spiritualistic writers are intellectually inferior to 
the advocates of materialism. Still less is an explanation to be sought 
in the intrinsic indefensibility of the truth which the spiritualists 
defend ; it is really furnished by the conditions under which they 
undertake to defend it. A living, energetic, robust faith, a faith, as it 
has been described, not of ether, but of flesh and blood, is surely 
needed, in order to stand the reiterated attacks, the subtle and pene- 
trating misgivings, the manifold wear and tear of a protracted contro- 
versy with so brutal an antagonist. Can Deism inspire this faith? 
The pretension of deists to refine, to spiritualize, to etherealize the idea 
of God almost indefinitely, is fatal to the living energy of their one 
conviction. Where an abstract deism is not killed out by the violence 
of atheistic materialism, it is apt, although left to itself, to die by an 
unperceived process of evaporation. For a living faith in a Supreme 
Being, the human mind requires motives, corollaries, consequences, 
supports. These are not supplied by the few abstract considerations 
which are entertained by the philosophical deists. Whatever may be 
the intellectual strength of their position against atheism, the practical 
weakness of that position is a matter of notoriety; and if this weakness 
is apparent in the case of the philosophers themselves, how much more 
patent is it when deism attempts to make itself a home in the heart of 
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the people! That abstract and inaccessible being who is placed at the 
summit of deistic systems is too subtle for the thought and too cold for 
the heart of the multitudes of the human family. When God is 
regarded less as the personal Object of affection and worship than as 
the necessary term of an intellectual equation, the sentiment of piety 
is not really satisfied; it hungers, it languishes, it dies. And this 
purely intellectual apprehension of God, which kills piety, is so pre- 
dominant in every genuine deistic system as to determine, in no long 
lapse of time, its impotence and extinction as a popular religious force. 
The Supreme Agent, without whom the deist cannot construct an 
adequate or satisfactory theory of being, is gradually divested of 
personal characteristics, and is resolved into a formula expressing only 
supreme agency. His moral characteristics fall into the background of 
thought, while he is conceived of, more and more exclusively, as the 
Universal Mind. And his intellectual attributes are in turn discarded, 
when for the Supreme Mind is substituted the conception of the 
Mightiest Force. Long before this point is reached, deistic thought is 
nervously alarmed, lest its God should penetrate as a living Providence 
down into this human world of suffering and sin. Accordingly, in a 
professed anxiety for his true dignity and repose, it weaves around his 
liberty a network of imaginary law; and at length, if he has not been 
destroyed by the materialistic controversialists, he is conducted by the 
cold respect of deistic thinkers to the utmost frontier of the conceiv- 
able universe, and there, throned in a majestic inaction, he is as 
respectfully abandoned. As suggesting a problem which may rouse a 
faint spasmodic intellectual interest, his name may be permitted to 
reappear periodically in the world of letters. But the interest which 
he creates is at best on a level with that of the question whether the 
planets are or are not inhabited. As an energetic, life-controlling, 
life-absorbing, power, the God of Deism is extinct. 

“Now the doctrine that Jesus of Nazareth is the Incarnate God 
protects this primal theistic truth which non-Christian deism is so 
incapable of popularising, and even of retaining. The Incarnation 
bridges over the abyss which opens in our thought between earth and 
heaven ; it brings the Almighty, Allwise, Illimitable Being down to 
the mind and heart of His reasonable creatures. The Word made 
Flesh is God condescending to our finite capacities; and this conde- 
scension has issued in a clear, strong sense of the Being and Attributes 
of God, such as is not found beyond the frontiers of Christendom. 

* - - + * * * « 


“ Instead of presenting us with an etherealised abstraction, inacces- 
sible to the intellect and disappointing to the heart, the Incarnation 
points to Jesus. Jesus is the Almighty restraining His illimitable 
powers ; Jesus is the Incomprehensible voluntarily submitting to 
bonds ; Jesus is Providence clothed in our own flesh and blood; Jesus 
is the Infinite Charity tending us with the kindly looks and tender 
handling of a human love; Jesus is the Eternal Wisdom speaking out 
of the depths of infinite thought in a human language. Jesus is God 
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making Himself, if I may dare so to speak, our tangible possession ; 
He is God brought ‘very nigh to us, in our mouth and in our heart ;’ 
we behold Him, we touch Him, we cling to Him, and lo! we are 
Osiag corywvoi gicewc, partakers of the Nature of Deity, through our 
actual membership in His Body, in His Flesh, and in His Bones; we 
dwell, if we will, moreover in Him, and He in us.”—Jbid. pp. 665—671. 


In his remarks which follow on Pantheism, we do not think 
that Mr. Liddon has rightly, or at least fully, stated, where 
“the strength of Pantheistic systems lies.” It is strange that 
he and other able English thinkers (as Dr. Farrar) should not 
understand what is yet so evident, and what they might so 
easily learn from a real study of the systems of all the great 
teachers of Pantheism whom the world has known, that the 
real strength and fascination of Pantheism is not sentimental, 
but logical and intellectual. Shelley’s, indeed, was a senti- 
mental Pantheism ; he was a Nature-worshipper and a poet. 
But if there had been no stronger or deeper Pantheism than 
Shelley’s, it would not now be, as it is, the great power 
antagonist to the Christian faith by which the intellects of 
so many thinkers are spell-bound, the only antithesis to 
Christianity, besides hierarchical superstitions, which has 
any vitality and force, the intellectual anti-Christ. 


“ But if belief in our Saviour’s Godhead protects Christian thought 
against the intellectual dangers which await an arid Deism, does it 
afford an equally effective safeguard against Pantheism? In conceiv- 
ing of God, the choice before a pantheist lies between alternatives 
from which no genius has as yet devised a real escape. God, the 
pantheist must assert, is literally everything; God is the whole 
material and spiritual universe ; He is humanity in all its manifesta- 
tions ; He is by inclusion every moral and immoral agent; and every 
form and exaggeration of moral evil, no less than every variety of 
moral excellence and beauty, is part of the all-pervading, all-compre- 
hending movement of His Universal Life. If this revolting blasphemy 
be declined, then the God of pantheism must be the barest: abstraction 
of abstract being; He must, as with the Alexandrian thinkers, be so 
exaggerated an abstraction as to transcend existence itself; He must 
be conceived of as utterly unreal, lifeless, non-existent ; while the only 
real beings are these finite and determinate forms of existence whereof 
‘nature’ is composed. This dilemma haunts all the historical trans- 
formations of pantheism, in Europe as in the East, to-day as two 
thousand years ago. Pantheism must either assert that its God is the 
one only existing being whose existence absorbs and is identified with 
the universe and humanity ; or else it must admit that he is the rarest 
and most unreal of conceivable abstractions ; in plain terms, that he is 
no being at all. And the question before us is, Does the Incarnation 
of God, as taught by the Christian doctrine, expose Christian thought 
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to this dilemma? Is God ‘brought very nigh to us’ Christians in such 
sort, as to bury the Eternal in the temporary, the Infinite in the finite, 
the Absolute and Self-existent in the transient and the relative, the 
All-holy in the very sink of moral evil, unless, in order to save His 
honour in our thought, we are prepared to attenuate our idea of Him 
into nonentity ? 

“‘ Now, not merely is there no ground for this apprehension ; but 
the Christian doctrine of an Incarnate God is our most solid protection 
against the inroads of pantheistic error. 

“ The strength of pantheistic systems lies in that craving both of the 
intellect and of the heart for union with the Absolute Being, which is 
the most legitimate and the noblest instinct of our nature. This 
craving is satisfied by the Christian’s union with the Incarnate Son. 
But while satisfying it, the Incarnation raises an effective barrier 
against its abuse after the fashion of pantheism. Against the dogma of 
an Incarnate God, rooted in the faith of a Christian people, the waves 
of pantheistic thought may surge and lash themse'ves and break in 
vain. For the Incarnation presupposes that master-truth which 
pantheism most passionately denies. It presupposes the truth that 
between the finite and the Infinite, between the Creator and the 
Cosmos, between Ged and man, there is of necessity a measureless 
abyss. On this point its opposition to pantheism is as earnest as that 
of the most jealous deism ; but the Christian creed escapes from the 
deistic conception of an omnipotent moral being, surveying intelligently 
the vast accumulation of sin and misery which we see on this earth, 
yet withal remaining unmoved, inactive, indifferent. The Christian 
creed spans this gulf which yawns between earth and heaven, by 
proclaiming that the Everlasting Son has taken our nature upon Him. 
In His Person a Created Nature is joined to the Uncreated, by g union 
which is for ever indissoluble. But what is that truth which underlies 
this transcendent mystery? What sustains it, what enhances it, what 
forbids it to melt away in our thoughts into a chaotic confusion out of 
which neither the Divine nor the Human could struggle forth into the 
light for distinct recognition? It is, I reply, the truth that the 
Natures thus united in the Person of Jesus are radically, by their 
essence, and for ever, distinct. It is by reason of this ineffaceable 
distinctness that the union of the Godhead and Manhood in Jesus is 
such an object of wondering and thankful contemplation to Christians. 
Accordingly, at the very heart of the creed of Christendom, we have a 
guarantee against the cardinal error of pantheism: while yet by our 
living fellowship as Christians with the Divine and Incarnate Son, we 
realize the aspiration which pantheism both fosters and perverts. 
Christian intellect then, so long as it is Christian, can never be 
betrayed into the admission that God is the universe; Christian 
intellect can never be reduced to the extremity of choosing between a 
denial of moral distinctions and an assertion that God is the parent of 
all immoral action, or to the desperate endeavour to escape this alter- 
native by volatilizing God into non-existence. And Christian love, 
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while it is really Christian, cannot for one moment doubt that it 
enfolds and possesses and is united to its Divine Object. But this 
intellectual safeguard and this moral satisfaction alike vanish, if the 
real Deity of Jesus be denied or obscured : since it is the Deity of our 
truly human Lord which satisfies tho Christian heart, while it protects 
the Christian intellect against fatal aberrations. A deism which would 
satisfy the heart, inevitably becomes pantheistic in its awkward 
attempts to become devotional; and although pantheism should every- 
where breathe the tenderness which almost blinds a reader of Spinosa’s 
ethics to a perception of their real character, still pantheism is at 
bottom and in its results not other than a graceful atheism. To 
partake of the Divine Nature incarnate in Christ is not to bury God in 
the filth of moral pollution, nor yet to transcendentalize Him into an 
abstraction, which mocks us, when we attempt to grasp it, as an 
unmeaning nonentity.”—Jbid. pp. 672—676. 


Mr. Liddon has done noble service to the cause of Christian 
orthodoxy by this volume. All the more do we lament that 
the authority of such a writer should be thrown into the scale 
in favour of the doctrines, to borrow an apt phrase from 
Archdeacon Hare, of baptismal and eucharistical transub- 
stantiation.* Any doctrine of regeneration or sanctification 
which separates the operation of the Spirit from the appre- 
hension and belief of the Truth is equallycontrary to Scripture, 
in many and very plain passages, and to reason. Such, how- 
ever, is the doctrine of the sacramental ‘‘ extensions of the 
Incarnation,” as taught in the theology of which the Bishop 
of Salisbury is now the most outspoken representative on the 
Bench, and as taught unhappily in this volume by his accom- 
plished Examining Chaplain. Mr. Liddon admits that “ there 
have been and are believers in our Lord’s Divinity,” who 
refuse to accept the High Church teachings as to the realities 
of sacramental grace; but he holds that all such are in a 
‘transitional state” and on the direct way to Socinianism. 
Mr. Liddon must be told that not we evangelical Christians, 
who repudiate his doctrine on this point, but himself and 
his party derogate from the glory of the One Mediator, and 
separate between Christ as the Living Head and His true 
believing members. His doctrine materialises Christian grace; 
provides a means of saving influence, of regeneration and 
sanctification, for man, by means of human instrumentality, 
and mere material channels, by means of priestly consecra- 
tion and agency, operating through water, bread, and wine, apart 
from any sense on the part of the recipient, of his direct rela- 
tion to Christ, from any consciousness of dependence on Him 


* Pp. 718, 725, and 735, 
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alone for salvation, of spiritual longing after Him, from any 
proper faith in Him as dying for us, as interceding for us, as 
“exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and the 
forgiveness of sins.” Where the full High Church doctrine 
takes place, all is made to come through the priest, all is 
vested in him and the channels over which he presides. The 
human priest hides the person and the glory, the cross and 
throne, of Christ from the view of the worshipper. 

We have before us a number of unpublished sermons 
written by John Wesley, at Oxford, during the ten years 
which followed his ordination. In those years he was a 
most orthodox High Churchman, but he was a High Church- 
man. In not one of them is there any view whatever, any 
glimpse, afforded of Christ in any of His offices. His name 
occurs in the benediction. That is about all. Frequent 
communion is insisted on as a source of spiritual quickening ; 
regeneration by baptism is assumed as the true doctrine of 
the Church; but Christ is nowhere, either in His life, His 
death, or His intercession. Church formalism and strict 
morality, ceremonies and ethics, are all in all. Nor was it 
till Wesley was taught the doctrine of justification by faith 
that there was a change in this respect. We tell Mr. Liddon, 
that such is the natural tendency of the doctrines of which 
he has mixed up the leaven in his otherwise excellent book. 
He is at one extreme of his school, at the warm and quasi- 
evangelical extreme; though high, he is yet an experimental 
Christian. But Archdeacon Denison, high, dry, business- 
like, dispensing ‘‘ sacramental grace” (as he supposes) with 
a callous formalism which disdains all doctrinal preaching 
and all tender sentiment, is the true type of the High Church- 
man. And all such men of devout spirit, and high aspira- 
tions, and noble intelligence, as Mr. Liddon, are, after all, 
only in a “ transitional state.” They are leading the way to 
that descent which conducts to dead orthodoxy, between 
which and real infidelity there is no discernible boundary line. 
We admire the ability and we love the Christianity of such 
men as Mr. Liddon, and we cannot but admire many points in 
the character, and many things in the writings, of Dr. Pusey ; 
but we dare not forget, or allow our readers to forget, that the 
school to which they both belong, as a school, is essentially 
contrary to all which, both as patriots and as Christian be- 
lievers, we hold to be the most precious portion of our national 
inheritance. 
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The Reign of Law. By the Duke of Argyll. Third Edition. 
1867. 


Axrnoven the matter of these pages was, according to a now preva- 
lent custom, first printed in the successive numbers of a magazine, it 
deserves a more extended review than we can give it. Not that the 
main ideas developed in the chapters are absolutely new; but they 
are newly presented, clearly explained, and illustrated with wonderful 
felicity. The book is the work of a well-read and accomplished Chris- 
tian gentleman, to whom philosophical speculations and natural history 
alike furnish delight, and whose devout spirit gives him a free range 
of thought, and a cheerful interest and hope in the world of specula- 
tion, as well as of politics. 

The discourse is of the supernatural, the proper sense of that word, 
and its relation to the scientific idea of rigid sequence, which has 
acquired so strong a hold on modern thought. And the fundamental 
position of the argument is that phenomena are not the results of 
single forces, whose effects are uniform unless the action of the forces 
be violently interrupted, but of combinations of forces, each of which 
pursues invariably its unchanging course, but which can, by human 
or Divine will, be so displaced, re-combined, and caused to play 
on each other, as to produce results in the strictest conformity with 
their nature and extent, but nevertheless variable. 

There is no need—so begins the Duke—to imply in the word 
‘supernatural’ any suspension of a natural force. Divine power, 
acting by means, is nevertheless Divine, and we know of no action 
without them. It would be equally a miracle so to employ natural 
forces as to produce a result which human science does not or did not 
know how to employ them to produce, as to lay violent hands on the 
forces themselves. It is not in any way necessary to the Christian 
faith to say that a miracle is against nature. What is necessary, is to 
believe in the supreme intelligent will, working in and by the machinery 
of nature, and producing, on fit occasion, effects which reveal a—so to 
speak—supernatural knowledge of that machinery. This is not a 
novel thought, nor is it here much dwelt upon. The author’s main 





* We had intended a somewhat lengthened critique of the Bampton Lecture for 
the last year (1867) to take position at the head of these Notices. Its length, 
however, compels us to hold it in reserve for our next Number. Let us here— 
since we can do no more—announce the new Lecture to our readers as a very 
suggestive and seasonable work. The Rev. Edward Garbett, the well-known 
author of the Boyle Lecture for 1863, on the Divine Plan of Revelation, is the 
lecturer, and the title of his work is Revelation and Dogma. 
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work is with Mr. Darwin and the materialists, and here his natural 
history stands him in good stead. He has especially studied birds, 
Great is the material which he extracts from the writings of Mr. 
Darwin himself. All things in nature, though, indeed because, closely 
confined to their own grooves of action, indicate contrivance, purpose, 
means to a foreseen end. Indeed no one, certainly not Mr. Darwin, 
can write of nature without expressing, in spite of himself, those ideas 
at every turn. But the established order which he sees, the belief in 
a fixed mode of production which grasps every mind, does not really 
lead to any kind of materialism. 

A whole chapter of illustration of the wonders of natural contrivance, 
is devoted to a detailed exposition of the mechanism of the flight of 
birds. This is perhaps the most original part of the book, and it will 
be read with the liveliest interest by many who do not trouble them- 
selves with speculation, but resting on their instinctive recognition of 
the likeness of their own mind to the creating mind, delight themselves 
in tracing exquisite adaptations and contrivances which men are 
framed to admire. God is a spirit, and only a spirit can worship Him. 

Passing on, the Duke plunges into the subject of the vestiges of 
creation, and the doctrine of natural selection. Creation is in conformity 
with order everywhere, an order which points to law. But he will not 
go himself, or suffer anyone to go beyond the state of our knowledge. 
Mr. Darwin, he notices—and these remarks are worthy of attention— 
has not really even given any theory of the origin, but only of the 
preservation of species. Nor has he shown in any way how the 
diverse races and species differ according to purpose. Correlations of 
growth—though not understood—so far as they imply the subtle 
principles by which changes of one limb of an organism accompany 
changes of another, come under the category of facts, whose sequence 
leads the mind perforce to believe in a rule not yet discovered. And 
the same may be said of the innumerable slightly distinguished varieties 
of species, which yet our science has made no step towards referring to 
any known method of production. No relation between single organisms 
and the world without them is either discovered or plausibly con- 
jectured, and if it were possible to conjecture a cause—such as the 
stretching and development of limbs by use—which correlates variation 
of the species with its function in the kingdom of nature, it would in 
no degree apply to the innumerable examples of variation for the 
mere sake of ornament and fancy. Beyond a very limited range, we 
are almost hopelessly ignorant; one thing we can see, and that is 
purpose, and therefore, mind. 

The subject is more difficult when it passes into the realm of mind: 
but here our author thinks he can see light. Free will, he says, does 
not imply the absence of motives ; indeed, analysis and consciousness 
show them everywhere present. Fixity of character is not opposed to 
freedom of will; and we no more suppose arbitrary variableness in the 
highest will than in our own. Nor is the dependence of mind on brain 
opposed to free will. The mind can only work through its means, 
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whether the means are limbs or brain. But, as physical phenomena 
arise from the play of innumerable forces, so mental resolves come from 
the combination and solution of innumerable motives, and conscious- 
ness testifies to a selecting power which virtually decides the result. 
Intuitions, the Duke seems to define as results reached by processes of 
which the mind is not conscious. As some men can calculate by a 
kind of intuition, without consciously working out their arithmetic, so 
some minds see truths which to others require proof. We may cite a 
passage; “Thus the distinction breaks down between self-evident 
truths and truths which are not self-evident. A truth may be self- 
evident to one mind which is not self-evident to another, but may 
require, on the contrary, a laborious process of verification. And does 
not this lead us to see again, how entirely dependent are the phe- 
nomena of mind upon the power of special faculties, and how this 
power is itself dependent on the adjustments of organisation? In the 
world of physics we know that we are surrounded by movements 
which never make themselves sensible to us—pulsations which excite 
in our eyes no sense of light—and others which excite in our ears no 
sense of sound—and all this for want of adjusted organs. And so it 
would seem as if the mind of man were an instrument attuned only to 
a certain range of knowledge, but as if within that range it were 
capable of finer and finer adjustments to the harmonies of truth. 
These cannot make themselves heard where there is no ear to catch 
the sound. Nor can that organ translate them into thought—into 
that conscious apprehension of which an idea essentially consists, had 
it not its own pre-adjusted relation to the verities of the world.” 

Here, however, we presume to think that the Duke is weak. The 
difference between immediate self-evidence and the certainty of logical 
inference will be held by thorough metaphysicians to be real and not 
merely seeming. Moreover, unless we are to admit fully the necessi- 
tarian philosophy, volition, however it may be connected with motives 
present and felt, must be distinguished and held apart from the chain 
and sequences of mere cause and effect. The Duke’s exposition of law 
is the finest we know. His definition of the supernatural is, we think, 
defective and to some extent misleading. We should desire to combine 
and harmonise his general views with those of Dr. Bushnell. And, 
after all, the mystery of creative agency—before all means—remaing 
where it was. 

We are not disposed to give sanction to all that is said in this 
volume. It has not solved the fundamental problem of nature. Some 
persons may think that it accepts prematurely some scientific conclu- 
sions. But it is an admirable specimen of handling, and will help 
many a Christian who has a reverence for the truth both of observed 
and of revealed things. And it has the grand advantage of_ being 
simple and readable. 

In the last chapter, politics are treated. Perhaps this will not 
arouse the keenest interest. Yet there is no subject on which definite 
ideas are more desirable or more rare. Modern politics, as a study, 
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the Duke specifies as founded on observation of the natural laws of 
society, and of the prevailing motives of human nature, and not on 
abstract ideas. No definite results are laid down. What we value 
in these closing pages is the example of a wholesome and cheerful 
religious policy. Religion has certain strong affinities to indolent 
Conservatism. It craves humility and obedience—it fosters the desire 
to be guided, and not to trust too much to one’s own judgment. More: 
it leads many away from worldly matters of fact, concentrates interest 
in the narrower circle of the Church, despairs of renovating the world 
except by specific action on each individual conscience. And when these 
tendencies are over-developed, there is no little danger of settling 
down to private business, varied only by social religion. Religion in 
politics is in danger of dwindling into a narrow contest on the points 
on which government comes into contact with ecclesiastical interests. 
We think that the spirit of a book like this may serve to check these 
tendencies. There is no work so necessary to be done, so high in the 
rank of benevolence—short of direct spiritual influence—as the in- 
telligent working of a free government. The danger of our country is, 
that the respectable, virtuous, well-to-do classes should make them- 
selves comfortable and neglect the State ; and it is the special duty of 
the vast mass of Christian people, who are the strength of society, to 
be diligent in this vital matter. Government may be good if it is well 
attended to. And here is a man whose politics are founded on a 
principle, and sustained by his belief in its universal and Divine origin. 
We recommeud this book to all Christian young men. ° 


1. A Handbook of Sanskrit Literature: with Appendices de- 
scriptive of the Mythology, Castes, and Religious Sects 
of the Hindus. Intended especially for Candidates for 
the India Civil Service and Missionaries to India. By 
George Small, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1866. 

2. The Missionary’s Vade Mecum; or, a Condensed Account 
of the Religious Literature, Sects, Schools, and Customs 
of the Hindus of the North-West of India. By the Rev. 
J. Phillips. Calcutta. 1847. 

8. A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature so far as it illus- 
trates the Primitive Religion of the Brahmans. By Max 
Miller, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 


Tue contents of Mr. Small’s book answer well to his title-page. He 
gives us within moderate limits such a bird’s-eye view of the ancient 
literature of India, of its religious beliefs, its philosophical schools, and 
its existing social economy, as is indispensable for all missionaries and 
persons holding Government office in that great country—such a view, 
indeed, as every educated Englishman ought to take of the history and 
condition of one of the most venerable fatherlands of language, theology, 
and civilisation on the face of the globe. 
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The author discusses the Hindu literature under the three heads of 
literature religious, literature philosophical, and literature poetical and 
miscellaneous. The Vedas and the writings usually regarded as supple- 
ments of the Vedas, form, of course, the subject of the first of these 
divisions, and the reader will obtain from Mr. Small not only very 
satisfactory general descriptions and analyses of the works falling 
within this charmed circle, but will likewise hear what the latest and 
most trustworthy investigations have to say as to their origin, their 
date, their history, and the other great questions which are asked 
respecting them. Under the head of “ Philosophical Literature,” the 
six schools, or systems of philosophy, which have obtained among the 
Hindus, are made to pass in review before us; the personal history of 
their founders being related in brief where it is known, and such ex- 
position of their respective doctrines being furnished as sufficiently 
paves the way for more thorough and detailed examination of them. 
The great Hindu epics, with the Puranas, the dramatic poetry, and 
other later Sanskrit literature, come under consideration in the third 
division of this part of Mr. Small’s volume; and so the cycle is com- 
pleted amidst the marvel which even the faintest and most broken 
sketches of so vast a panorama of intellectual and literary creations 
cannot fail to awaken in the dullest mind. 

The two appendices to the work contain succinct but very valuable 
notices of the principal objects of religious faith and worship among 
the Hindus, together with descriptions of the castes and sects of which 
Europeans have usually heard so much and know so little. This por- 
tion of our author’s book is full of interest, and though it does not 
pretend to originality, its contents are commended to us by the fact 
that they are in many instances the witness of one who has lived 
among the Hindus, and has had the opportunity of testing on the spot 
the correctness of allegations which might possibly admit of scruple. 

Mr. Small has done wisely in using the Sanskrit, as well as the 
English character, for the proper names and technical terms which 
occur in his volume. If this could have been done more uniformly, so 
much the better. In another edition the accent of words should be 
marked as well as the quantity of the vowels. At the same time 
Mr. Small will, no doubt, prune the work, as it now stands, of a 
few redundancies, and will modify and add to it here and there to his 
own fuller satisfaction and the advantage of his readers. As it is, 
there is no work of the same class of equal value with Mr. Small’s, 
and he has our best thanks for thus popularising and bringing near to 
us knowledge, which otherwise might have been unattainable by its 
costliness, extent, or the inaccessible altitude of learning on which it 
was planted. 

Mr. Phillips’ work has been long out of print. He does himself in- 
justice by his title-page. It is true that certain portions of his volume 
are constructed for the horizon of North-Western India, and that it 
particularly contemplates throughout the wants of the Christian mis- 
sionary and preacher. But Mr. Phillips travels over pretty much the 
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same ground as Mr. Small, and though his plan excludes the drama 
and other secular Sanskrit literature, his account of the Puranas, and 
of the philosophical andjreligious sects, is often fuller and more exact 
and methodical than anything to be found in the later handbook. 
Mr. Small says in his preface, “ Lastly, but very especially, the editor 
w6uld acknowledge his indebtedness to the valuable little work of a 
very similar character with the present, but now out of print, entitled, 
Missionary Vade Mecum, by the Rev. T. Phillips, formerly Missionary 
at Muttra.” This acknowledgment is well deserved. Indeed, it has 
often been matter of surprise with us, that Mr. Phillips’ book was not 
long ago republished, with such changes as some enlargement of the 
plan and our better acquaintance with the treasures of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage might have rendered desirable. The work has by no means lost 
its value as yet. 

Professor Miiller’s is an elaborate and very learned critical discus- 
sion of the Vedas and other religious literature of ancient India. 
It occupies, therefore, quite different ground from that of the 
Handbook and the Vade Mecum, and will only be likely to gain atten- 
tion from scholars and divines. To these we commend it, not as an 
authority from which there is no appeal, but as a very masterly ex- 
pression of views, which rest upon a foundation of prodigious learning 
and research, and which claim a respectful hearing from all whom they 
concern. We have more than once recorded in the pages of this Review 
both our sentiments of high respect for Professor Miiller’s learning and 
noble simplicity of character, and our disagreement with some of his 
opinions. We will only say now that the work before us is one of the 
most laborious and important of all the contributions which he has 
made to the philosophical history of mankind. 


Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford, chiefly 
during the Years 1863—1865. Second Edition. Riving- 
tons. 1866. 


Ture has again a great preacher risen at Oxford. Dr. Pusey’s 
course must be drawing towards its close; Newman and Manning 
turned their steps away to Rome many years ago. Mr. Liddon is a 
preacher scarcely inferior to Newman or Manning; and decidedly 
superior to Dr. Pusey, at least as one who addresses himself to univer- 
sity graduates and undergraduates. Dr. Pusey’s intense sermons appeal 
strongly to spiritual convictions and affections; but do not sympathe- 
tically touch the searching and speculative intelligence as Newman’s 
sermons did; nor do they bring forth from Scripture thoughts and 
scrutinies, expressed in most apt and living words, as Manning did, 
whereby “the reins and the heart” of young men are “tried,” in 
respect to the moral bearings and the eternal issues of their actual life, 
as mingling in society and contributing their influence to the world’s 
activities and issues. Mr. Liddon often reminds us both of Dr. 
Newman and of Manning. Perhaps he has more glow than either. 
His pages are more strongly coloured with the joy of Christian faith 
and of divine fellowship; they are more “experimental” and more 
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animated, At the same time, in perfect mastery of words, in serenity of 
power, in supreme self-control, in unerring certainty of touch or 
stroke, he falls short of those great preachers, whose white heat of 
still passion has also, at times, a force superior to anything in the 
volume before us. Mr. Liddon, let us add, is in this volume a safer, 
sounder guide, than either of those we have named was, even at his 
best. He is a fine orthodox theologian, free from all suspicious 
subtleties; he is a most earnest and evangelical Christian believer ; 
and his unaffected eloquence is of a grave, sweet, elevated character. 
High Church he is; but in this volume his high sacramental views 
appear only incidentally and occupy little space. We lament all the 
more that such a man should have fully committed himself, as he has 
lately done, to union and co-operation with Archdeacon Denison, and 
the party which the Archdeacon represents. 


A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, 
with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Phil. 
Doc., M.A. Leviticus, Part I. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 


Tue following sentences from the preface of this very learned volume 
will be read with interest: “ Nine years have elapsed since the publi- 
cation of the second volume of this Commentary. But the author 
trusts that he has with some advantage adhered to the severe rule of 
the old master, ‘nonum prematur in annum.’ For, though he devoted 
a considerable portion of the interval to the composition of his Hebrew 
Grammar, he never lost sight of the continuation of the work which he 
has made the task of his life. However, delay appeared to him, in one 
important respect, even more than desirable: it seemed to him almost 
imperative. For,a survey of the intellectual history of England during 
the last decennium will render it manifest that a change has been 
wrought which it is not too much to describe as an intellectual revolution. 
The highest questions that concern mankind were discussed in works, 
which fell upon the public mind with the force of decisive battles, 
roused a spirit of regenerating enquiry, and tended perceptibly to alter 
the entire current of national thought. In general history a new im- 
pulse was given by the labours of Buckle, who, ignoring the idea of a 
supernatural education of our race, attempted consistently, if too sweep- 
ingly, to deduce the stages of human progress from psychological prin- 
ciples, no less unfailing in their operation than the laws which govern 
the physical world. In the natural sciences, something like an over- 
powering shock was produced by the fearless and penetrating investi- 
gations of Darwin, Huxley, and Lyell, who, striving to exhibit man 
and the planet he inhabits as organic parts of universal creation, 
courageously pierced into the mystery of the very genesis of men and 
things, and arrived at results startling by their boldness and incalcul- 
able in their scope and final bearing. And in the sphere of theology, 
an almost unprecedented commotion was caused by the Essays and 
Reviews, moderate as they are in tendency and reserved in enunciation ; 
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by the acute and incisive demonstrations of ,Colenso, unsettling, and in 
many cases uprooting, long-cherished opinions or prejudices; and by 
the writings of Renan and Strauss, which, thanks to the close literary 
intercommunion that has sprung up between the Continent and 
England, found here a no less powerful echo than in the countries to 
which they owed their origin. Thus traditional views are questioned 
in every branch of science and learning, and habits of logical thought, 
trained and fostered by works like those of John Stuart Mill, prove an 
invaluable auxiliary to comprehensive and trustworthy inferences, 
Our own time, disdaining to receive opinions from the past as an un- 
alterable heirloom and with unsuspecting reliance, is determined to 
assert the right of forming its own convictions with unfettered 
independence.” 

Comparing this volume with those which preceded it, we can trace 
the gradual declension of Dr. Kalisch from the standard of orthodoxy, 
precisely as the above extract might lead us to expect. His learning 
is vast, and in the criticism of the Hebrew text perhaps unrivalled. 
But we can recommend no interpreter of the Old Testament, however 
learned as a guide, who does not view them in the light of the great 
Fulfilment. 

This volume has an introduction of seven chapters, which treat of the 
connection between Exodus and Leviticus, the component parts of 
which it is made up, the chronological order of its laws, and its general 
importance in the scheme of revelation and the Mosaic economy. 

The essay on “ The Sacrifices of the Hebrew and other Nations” is 
nearly 500 pages long, and full of interest. When, after the exposition 
of the doctrine of “ vicarious sacrifice,’ which may be read with some 
satisfaction, he approaches “the Christian sacrifice,” we read with 
sorrow as follows :— 

‘Certain it is that the Jews at the time of Christ and His apostles 
did not expect a Messiah, who by His suffering and death would 
expiate the sins of the people: such a notion was not familiar to the 
contemporaries of Christ according to the New Testament itself, which, 
indeed, hoped from Jesus expiation and remission of sins, but also deli- 
verance of the Jews from their enemies, and the inauguration of a 
glorious political era, not through His degradation and death, but 
through His honour and victory. When the disciples heard of His 
impending suffering, they were embarrassed and perplexed, because 
they could not reconcile it with the current notion of a triumphant Re- 
deemer.” “ But the desire of maintaining His influence, and of con- 
tributing, if possible, to greater holiness of life, made it appear to Him 
expedient to promise a second advent, when He would realise all the 
Messianic story, and would judge the living and the dead. At last, 
deceived in His expectations and broken by resistance, He saw no hope 
but in death, which, sealing His convictions, might rouse His disciples 
to abandon all worldly thoughts, and to strive after the kingdom of 
heaven alone. He easily found allusions to that death in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, since His life and fate resembled in many points the life 
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and fate of persecuted Hebrew prophets. He was not unwilling to see 
His end accelerated by the fanaticism of the powerful religious sects 
which He had embittered by His more liberal teaching, and He pro- 
claimed that He gave up His life for the expiation, and therefore for 
the happiness, of the world—a doctrine repeated and expanded by 
His apostles and followers: but it was, in some measure, inconsistent 
with His principle, which, rejecting all external forms, declares ‘ God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth ;’ for the sacrifice of a Messiah for the purpose of securing 
atonement is no less a sacrifice than an offering of ‘bulls and goats ;’ 
it is designed to effect by an outward act that which a truly spiritual 
faith works by the moral exertion of the sinner himself and alone.” 
This may be enough. The book is entirely destructive in its 
character. The well-protected reader may consult it with advantage. 
All others had better abstain from this book, and be content with 
Dr. Kalisch’s invaluable help in the department of Hebrew grammar. 


Novum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum. Edidit, 
Commentarium criticum et adnotationes addidit, librorum 
Deperditorum fragmenta Collegit et Disposuit, Adolphus 
Hilgenfield. Lipsie: Weigel. 1866. 


However unsatisfactory, in every point of view, the general title of 
this book may be, this is a sumptuous edition of the writings and relics 
of writings which in early times found a transitory place among the 
canonical Scriptures. Both epistles of Clement, the Pastor of Hermas, 
and the epistle of Barnabas, are copiously annotated. But the chief value 
of the work is the careful exhibition it gives of the text of the apo- 
cryphal gospels embedded in early authors. 


The Apologetics of the Christian Faith. By the late W. M. 
Hetherington, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. With an Introductory Notice 
by Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: Clark. 
1867. 


From Dr. Duff’s genial notice we gather that Dr. Hetherington, 
after a pastoral and literary career of considerable eminence, was ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of 1857 to the Chair of Apologetics 
and Systematic Theology in the Free Church College of Glasgow. The 
following lines refer to the present volume: “ By the kindness and aid 
of Divine Providence, I have come to the close of my first session’s 
duties as professor here,—weary and exhausted with my work, but not 
seriously injured. I commenced my course in the beginning of Novem- 
ber last, and ended on Friday, 2nd April. During that time I have 
written out carefully not less than siwty lectures, as carefully as if they 
were for the press, and at least twenty more in outline, to fill up in an 
extempore manner.” Very few years of this kind of labour exhausted 
him, and in 1865 he ended his career, 
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Lectures written under this pressure must not be expected to be 
perfect. Many of these scarcely deserve permanence, but as a whole 
the volume is one of the best exhibitions of the evidences that English 
literature has seen. The first division, on “ Natural Theology,” is the 
most valuable. The sections on “ Miracles” deserve careful reading. 
The last division, on the “ Integrity and Authority of Scripture,” does 
not come up to the requirements of the times. 

We repeat, however, that on the whole it is a volume which deserves 
to be widely circulated, and we heartily wish it success in these days 
of growing Scepticism. 


Le Symbole des Apétres: Essai Historique. (The Apostles’ 
Creed : an Historical Essay.) Par Michel Nicolas. Paris. 
Levy Fréres. 1867. 

Tus is an elaborate attempt to exhibit the historical construction of 
the Apostles’ Creed, from its earliest germ through all the accretions 
which protests against heresy added, till its final completion in the 
form which Western Christendom has almost universally accepted. It 
is written in the spirit of the negative criticism, but contains a vast 
amount of well-arranged materials, presented in the most luminous 
style of French composition and colouring. We shall at a future time 
set before the reader a detailed criticism of this volume. 


Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes. (Studies in the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels.) Par Michel Nicolas. Paris. Levy 
Fréres. 1867. 

Tus volume contains a summary of all that is known concerning one 
great and leading department of the apocryphal literature of the Early 
Church. It divides the apocryphal Gospels into the Judaising, the 
anti-Judaising, and the orthodox: a singular arrangement, which 
allows the author to introduce his free notions of the Christian faith in 
a subtle and dangerous manner. Its clearness and the fascination of 
its style go for nothing, however, as against the solid learning of 
Tischendorf and a few others who have set the bearing of the apocryphal 
Gospels on the Canon in a truer light. 


Geschichte der Alten Kirche. Von Christi Geburt Bis Zum 
Ende des sechsten Jahrhunderts. (History of the 
Ancient Church. From the Birth of Christ to the End 
of the Sixth Century. By Dr. Philip Schaff.) Von Dr. 
Philip Schaff. Leipzig. 1867. 

Tue early part of this learned and comprehensive volume was 
published by Messrs. Clark, in an English form, and has been very 
favourably received. The able author, who has the advantage of a 
thorough mastery of the German and English languages, seems to 
unite in himself the best qualities of German and English scholarship. 
We know of no better history of the first age of the Church than this ; 
and hope to see it some day translated in its integrity. 
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Het Johannes-Evangelie. Een viertal Apologetische Voor- 
lezingen Van Dr. J. J. van Oosterzee. Utrecht. 


1867. 


Dr. OostErzee is favourably known to the readers of Messrs. Clark’s 
series of translations, as one of the contributors to the commentary 
of the New Testament brought out under the superintendence of 
Dr. Lange. 

This little volume has not been done into English, but it deserves 
translation, and would be read with great profit just now, when the 
Gospel according to St. John is attacked with so much pertinacity. 
Certain professors and preachers of “ the so-called modern scientific 
theology,” delivered last winter a series of “ Lectures on the Scriptural 
accounts of the Life of Christ, especially with reference to the Gospel 
of John ;” and during the present season the chivalrous and loyal 
Dr. Oosterzee has delivered in the same place, the Odeon at Amster- 
dam, four lectures in defence of that Gospel. The first treats of the 
genuineness of the fourth Gospel; the second, its relation to the 
synoplus ; the third, its miracles; the fourth, the Johannean Christ. 
The lectures are clear and true; their language is popular, and the 
style rounded and eloquent ; while the whole question is exhibited in a 
most artistic style. May the good author be long spared to contend 
for the faith in a land which bids fair to become the stronghold of 
modern free criticism. 


Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets; Lectures delivered to 
Students for the Ministry, on the Vocation of the 
Preacher. Illustrated by Anecdotes, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Elucidatory, of every Order of Pulpit 
Eloquence, from the Great Preachers of all Ages. By 
Edwin Paxton Hood.” London: Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. 1867. 


Mr. Hoop is a widely read and accomplished man. He has, how- 
ever, too much to do, or he tries todo too much. He is often impetuous; 
his pen is too dashing ; his judgments are not seldom hasty and unfair. 
As a consequence, he has sometimes got into trouble, especially in 
connection with the Eclectic Review, although all his talent has not 
availed to give much circulation or influence to that journal of ancient 
name and fame. Perhaps a larger admixture of wisdom with his 
talent ; less haste; more care, both as to his judgments or those of 
his contributors, and as to the composition or the editing of the 
critiques ; might have made Mr. Hood’s management of the Lelectic 
a real success. 

Mr. Hood is a great admirer of Wordsworth. He went to pay his 
respects to the aged poet while he lived, and was very civilly received 
by one who never was indifferent to admiration and personal allegiance. 
He has written a book about him: “ Wordsworth: An Aisthetic 
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Biography.” Accordingly, whoever touches Wordsworth, however 
gently, with the probe of a discriminating criticism, which discovers 
that, like most other poets, he has some defects, might as well touch 
the apple of Mr. Hood’s eye, and must expect to be roundly rated and 
summarily condemned, as narrow, or bigoted, or at least crass and 
unesthetic. Mr. Hood seems to be quite ignorant of Professor Wilson’s 
large, loving, and elaborate criticisms of Wordsworth’s poetry in the 
Noctes, and more particularly in his Recreations, especially as regards 
its defect of properly Christian colour and power. No one knew better 
Wordsworth’s special excellencies; no one did so much to awaken 
the public to a genuine admiration of the greatest of the Lake school ; 
but no one has more clearly or more sorrowfully pointed out Words- 
worth’s shortcomings. Mr. Hood hardly dare pronounce Wilson 
narrow or bigoted, or deficient in westhetic perception. 

We are glad, however, to meet Mr. Hood on his present ground. 
He has given us a book, which would indeed be more valuable if many 
pages were left out, perhaps if some whole lectures were omitted; but 
yet it is a book which contains many valuable hints, much good illus- 
tration of good points, and some really beautiful studies of preachers. 
The feeling of the lecturer throughout is liberal, he writes as a 
Catholic Christian; at the same time his criticisms are discriminating. 
Perhaps of all his “ Pulpit Monographs,” the best written is that on 
“ Frederick Robertson,” as it certainly is the one which will be read 
with the most general interest. Mr. Hood being himself the pastor of 
a church at Brighton, was likely to write with the more fulness and 
vividness of the distinguished Brighton Broad-Churchman. His 
“monograph” is loving and detailed ; his depiction is life-like ; his 
judgment, although perhaps too partial to Robertson, is yet, on the 
whole, sound. He frankly admires Robertson, and loves his memory, 
but cannot help seeing and making others see that his life was in a 
great measure a failure, that he himself was the prey of disappoint- 
ment, which sometimes grew into disgust ; that he was very far indeed 
from feeling himself in his right place, or at his proper work. Seldom 
has so noble a man been so full of discontent, so far from being happy. 
We confess, indeed, that we have much more sympathy with the 
unhappiness of Robertson, than with the easy contentment, in the 
midst of the world’s miseries and mysteries, in which many good 
people live. Still, the impression left on the mind, the impression 
plainly left on Mr. Hood’s mind, is that there was something funda- 
mentally at fault in the relations of Mr. Robertson to his vocation. 
In our opinion, the fault consisted, in good part, in doctrinal error. 
More remarkable, however, than any error in Mr. Robertson’s teach- 
ing, as Mr. Hood faithfully points out, is his ignorance as a theologian. 
This is a feature in his case which has been also singled out for just 
emphasis of remark, by the writer of some excellent papers on 
Robertson’s Life and Letters, which have lately appeared in the 
Wesleyan Magazine. Anglican clergymen are proverbially ignorant 
of historical and of systematic theology, and of much in other branches 
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of ecclesiastical literature which is considered essential to the pre- 
liminary education of ministers in the great Presbyterian and Non- 
conformist denominations. But that a man of Mr. Robertson’s reputa- 
tion should have known so little of the learning proper to his pro- 
fession, and should have been perfectly contented to know no more, is 
certainly very remarkable. And yet itis stranger still that the sermons 
of one who was thus ignorant, and who was so profoundly out of 
sympathy with his vocation, who was continually weary and disgusted 
with his work, should be so full of power and beauty, of searching 
insight and of practical truth. He was not a theologian, but yet he 
was a preacher of rare gifts, even although he had no abiding satisfac- 
tion in his work as a preacher. A sad and not uninstructive study is 
his life, and Mr. Hood has well set forth some of its lessons. So also, 
in his twelfth lecture and seventh “ pulpit monograph,” Mr. Hood has 
done generous justice to the merits of three great preachers and truly 
learned men, of a school precisely contrary to that of Mr. Robertson, 
“ Pusey, Manning, and Newman.” His monograph on Spurgeon does 
not appear to us to be very happy. Men should not lecture about 
contemporaries within their own circle; least of all should any man be 
guilty of such egregious bad taste as to deliver and publish a lecture 
about a great living preacher, and then to dedicate to that preacher 
the volume in which the lecture is published. This, however, is what 
Mr. Hood has had nerve and grace to do. Abbé Lacordaire and 
Mr. Binney are ably sketched. These, however, are the moderns with 
whom Mr. Hood finishes his volume. In the earlier portion he has 
given sketches of great preachers, patristic, medieval, Puritan, and 
Carolian ; and throughout he has interspersed descriptions of pulpit 
masters of different schools, such as Whitfield, William Dawson, 
Richard Watson, and Dr. Harris. The general impression which the 
volume leaves is very decidedly in favour of extemporaneous preaching, 
in regard to which the lecturer gives some excellent hints. As, in 
fact, most of the great English masters of the pulpit, with the excep- 
tion of Anglican High Churchmen, have been extemporaneous preachers 
—witness such names as Whitfield, the Wesleys, Bradburn, Clarke, 
Bunting to a large extent, Watson when at his best, Robert Robinson, 
of Cambridge, Robert Hall, Robertson, and Spurgeon, to mention one 
living name—the total impression left by such a volume as this of Mr. 
Hood’s, cannot but be in favour of extemporaneous preaching.* 

Mr. Hood, however, we feel bound to note, has made one serious 
and discreditable blunder. He represents the doctrines of Arminius as 
neither more or less than Pelagian. Even Mr. Spurgeon, who has not 
failed to maintain his own Calvinistic views as opposed to Arminianism, 





* “T fear,’ says Mr. Hood, “ we must give to the late Dr. Harris the honour of 
introducing very largely into our pulpit, that other—which perhaps I may be 
pardoned for calling the most objectionable and fatal thing in the pulpit of modern 
times— The Religious Essay. It was a beautiful and affecting thing to hear Dr. 
Harris; but the style in other hands became as impressive as sweet oil on marble, 
I believe for consciousness and for conscience, the thing was, and is, useless.” 
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could tell him very differently from this. The ignorance which, at 
this time of day, can allow the editor of the Eclectic Review to deny 
the truly evangelical character of the theology of Arminius, is at 
least as remarkable as the ignorance of patristic and systematic 
theologies, which the lecturer signalises as so great a defect in Mr. 
Robertson. 

Altogether, although the volume has some redundancies which are 
out of taste in such a subject as engaged the lecturer, and as hardly 
befitted the dignity of one who was addressing candidates for the 
ministry, and although it contains, also, some errors, such as we have 
noted, we can truly say that it is not only very readable, but contains 
much really valuable matter. 


The Life and Reign of David, King of Israel. By George 
Smith, LL.D., F.A.S. &. Longmans. 1867. 


Tuts is the latest—we hope not quite “the last—fruit off an old 
tree.” Dr. Smith has written many volumes, and his volumes have 
found extensive acceptance in this country and in America. But we 
should not be surprised to find that the present volume is the most 
popular book that he has published. It is learned, judicious, and well 
composed. The writer is perfectly at home in his subject, and states 
the results of many years’ meditation and research with clearness and 
with ease. The Psalms of David, wherever this can be done, are 
brought into connection with the history. No difficulties are blinked, 
and no unworthy subterfuges resorted to; while some important 
points are set forth in a fresh light. The typical character of David 
and his kingdom are very fully brought out. The book is worthy of a 
place in the library of the master of divinity, and will be very welcome, 
also, to the intelligent Sunday-school teacher. It is not only learned, 
but lucid, and very interesting. 


The Book of God. An Introduction to the Apocalypse. 
London: Tribner and Co. 


A pis of strong meat for what the author calls “ pap-fed biblicals!” 
We have seen several preparations of late belonging to the same 
cuisine. We have seen nothing to compare with this. This is done 
in the highest style of the art of Rationalistic gastronomy. It is 
the chef-@’ceuvre of its class. The anonymous author has written a 
book, which is little else than a tissue of blasphemy against the 
faith and person of Christ, interwrought with literary and linguistic 
absurdities such as no language can characterise for their audacity 
and grotesqueness. The only redeeming feature of the volume is, 
that it sometimes denounces in terms of just severity the vices and 
follies which co-exist with modern Christian civilisation, and that it 
calls upon the churches to vindicate their religious belief by more 
earnest and rational endeavours to raise the standard of social 
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morality. On the whole, the most charitable construction which 
can be put upon this miserable production is, that the author of it 
isinsane. If he is not, he ought to be. 


Manual of Hermeneutics for the Writings of the New Testa- 
ment. By J. J. Doedes, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
University of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch by 
G. W. Stegmann, Jun. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1867. 


In these days, when the eyes of myriads are straining with new 
eagerness of anxiety and hope towards the New Testament, a 
thoroughly satisfactory work on the Principles and Rules of Scrip- 
ture Interpretation would be an unspeakable treasure. We fear we 
cannot congratulate ourselves upon finding such a treasure in the 
volume before us. It is not that it does not contain matter for 
which a student may be thankful, and which he may turn to good 
account. Generally speaking, the hermeneutical canons which the 
writer lays down are sound and trustworthy ; and where he performs 
the part of a historian, he treads firmly, like one who knows well the 
unfrequented region through which he travels. But the book is 
hard, gnarled, and intractable. It is full of uncouth technicalities. 
The heavy style of the original is etill further weighted by the un- 
idiomatic English into which the translator has put it. The reader 
is often forced to pause at a sentence, and inquire what it can mean. 
And when the meaning is gained, it is sometimes so remote from 
English modes of thinking, and from the walks of practical utility, 
as scarcely to reward the pains taken to secure it. In several 
instances, Dr. Doedes illustrates the doctrines of his treatise by 
interpretations of certain New Testament passages. He is not 
always happy in these interpretations. Even where he seems to be 
substantially right, the truth is now and again stated with insufficient 
caution and exactness. For example, speaking of Ephesians ii. 8, he 
says that the neuter Greek pronoun “that,” in the words “and that 
not of yourselves,” ‘‘ cannot refer to the feminine noun” for “ faith.” 
And again, explaining Luke xv. 10, he writes —or rather his trans- 
lator for him—“ ‘Joy in the presence of the angels of God ;’ this is 
sometimes translated ‘before,’ etc., but it is in Greek as in the 
English version : thus not—joy which the angels feel, but which they 
see before them, viz. in God.” In both these cases we have examples 
of what we have spoken of, a want of that precision and absolute cor- 
rectness of statement which are so much to be desired in the critical 
interpreter of Scripture. Dr. Doedes has some good observations on 
the practice, so common among modern Biblical critics, of unduly 
pressing the grammatical meaning of the sacred text. Some of 
our best contemporary translations and expositions of the New 
Testament are disfigured by this uncritical process. Let etymological 
analysis run the full length of its powers. Let every fibre and 
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element of the words of Holy Writ be exposed, and scrutinised, and 
valued. But let not grammar and dictionary be sole masters of the 
situation. Let history, poetry, convention, the genius of peoples, the 
spirit of times and seasons, individual idiosyncrasies—in a word, 
whatever can modify and give character to the expression of thought 
in language—let all this come in to help in balancing the scales of 
the etymologist and grammarian. The highest science not only 
allows of such auxiliaries, but demands them; and if an adequate 
conviction of the duty of using them should so come to prevail 
among us, as to reduce the number of those who undertake the task 
of Scripture interpretation, we do not know but that truth and the 
dignity of human nature may be gainers in consequence. Dr. Doedes 
might almost be suspected of falling into caustic playfulness, when 
he says—‘ We arrive at very incorrect interpretations by forcing 
the words too much (unnaturally), instead of considering that, as a 
rule, a writer or speaker counts on the common sense of readers or 
hearers.” 

That we have done this little work no injustice in speaking of the 
unattractive, half-unintelligible form under which it presents itself 
in its English dress, will appear from a quotation. ‘One con- 
tinually,”” Dr. Doedes is made to say, ‘runs the risk of losing the 
context out of sight, also by the use of Scripture in the public preach- 
ing of the Gospel. That treating ‘a text,’ not seldom out of the 
context, for instance as a motto, or so as to be able to retain a. theme 
once chosen, or an ingenious (or sensational) homiletical sketch,— 
the temptation has proved very strong to some, not to have a too 
strict exegetical conscience.” What does this mean? Most English- 
men would have understood the passage nearly as well in the 
original Dutch. And this is one out of scores of similar examples 
scattered through the volume. 

Dr. Doedes is said to be a brave and wise defender of Christian 
orthodoxy against the prevailing Rationalism of the Church of Holland. 
We honour him for this. But his New Testament Hermeneutics, as 
done into English by Mr. Stegmann, is not likely to make its way 
among biblical students on this side of the German Ocean. Messrs. 
Clark, in the present instance, have not been as fortunate as usual in 
catering for the needs of English students of theology and Scripture. 


The Family Pen. Memorials, Literary and Biographical, of 
the Taylor Family, of Ongar. Edited by the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthias, Bethnal Green, 
Author of “ Words and Places,” &e. Two Vols. Jack- 
son, Walford and Hodder. 1867. 


TaEse memorials consist of the “ Personal Recollections’”’ of the 
lately deceased Isaac Taylor, a series of papers which during his 
lifetime appeared in Good Words; of the same writer's life of his 
sister, Jane Taylor, revised by him shortly before his death ; and of 
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what the editor evidently intends to be specimens of the literary 
powers of Jane and of Ann Taylor, and of their brother, Jefferys 
Taylor. 

The promised life of the distinguished man, whose name un- 
doubtedly stands most prominent in this list, will present a much 
more fitting occasion than the present for attempting to form some 
fair estimate of his character, talents and services to the religious 
thought and sentiment of his age. It is enough now to say, that 
his reminiscences of the extraordinary family with which he was 
connected, and especially of his sister, Jane, are written in his 
healthiest, because happiest vein, and give us an insight into the 
very nature of the shy, tender, warm-hearted man, of which readers 
of his general writings will avail themselves with pleasure, not 
perhaps without some mixture of surprise. 

Jane Taylor’s powers have never been sufficiently estimated. It 
were high praise to say of her that she is the rival, if not the 
superior, of Watts, in her sweet and wise metrical writings for 
children. But, especially as her powers developed, and she began to 
write for the public under a deep sense of religious responsibility, 
her essays, whether in prose or rhyme, entitled her, if possible, to a 
wider and more enduring reputation. They are essays of the English 
classical school, short, various, and often lively, such as Addison or 
even Goldsmith might have written, if the highest of all influence 
had rested on them as it rested on her. While she lived, she com- 
manded but a restricted market. It is to be hoped that, again 
introduced to public notice under the auspices of her accomplished 
nephew, full justice may be done to her memory, and a wider scope 
given to her influence. Probably, however, her tale of ‘Display’ will 
never again attract much attention. Like Hannah More’s religious 
novels, and for similar reasons, it had its day ,and the day is over. 

One topic connected with Jane Taylor’s history cannot be over- 
looked here. It was, apparently, amongst plain Cornish Methodists that 
a decision and a spring were given to her religious character which 
matured her mental constitution. Her biographer reveals rather 
than dwells upon this interesting fact ; a fact which becomes curious 
when read in the light of his own subsequent exposition of the theo- 
logy and polity of modern Methodism. Was it the fear of attraction 
that created so much of repulsion as is manifest in the pages of 
“Wesley and Methodism”? Still more interesting to some is the 
fact that in the cases of Isaac and Jane Taylor, as in that of John 
Foster, there should crop up, like a rock of gold in a mine of 
diamonds, the bright and venerable name of Josiah Hill, now almost 
unknown except by dim traditions to the denomination which his 
graces and his gifts alike adorned. Who does not feel grateful that 
such a mind exerted its gentle sway over such other minds; and 
thank God that, if Methodism as an organisation were blotted from 
the earth, its influences have more or less directly formed and 
moulded many a holy and beautiful character, and made many a 
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tender spirit glad? In these very pages the name of Henry Martyn 
reminds us of another illustration of the same kind. 


In the Year ’13: a Tale of Mecklenburg Life. By Fritz 
Reuter. Translated from the Platt-Deutsch by Charles 
Lee Lewes. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1867. 


Tue works of Herr Reuter are hardly known at all in England, 
and, indeed, it is only here and there that we meet with a person 
who has heard his name. Even those who are acquainted with 
German do not undertake to learn North German (or Platt-Deutsch), 
the study of which is almost as difficult as that of a separate lan- 
guage. And in England we have only just begun to make even high 
German a regular study, so no wonder that our acquaintance with 
low German is of the most limited extent. A German, however good 
a knowledge he might have of pure English, would be staggered at 
the ordinary Scotticisms of Burns; but if asked to read and trans- 
late such pieces as the “‘ Jolly Beggars’’ and “ Hallowe’eu,” he would 
justly cry out at the demands made on his knowledge of English. 
But this imaginary task would be nothing compared with the under- 
taking of translating a book from the Platt-Deutsch, an undertaking 
which Mr. Charles Lewes has carried through with most commend- 
able success. In translating from the Platt-Deutsch no perfectly trust- 
worthy assistance can be obtained from glossaries or vocabularies of 
that dialect, and a Platt-Deutsch dictionary is an unheard-of thing, 
so that, in default of a complete practical knowledge of the dialect, 
such as no Englishman is likely to acquire, it is indispensable that 
the translator have a keen knowledge of the German national character, 
and be a thoroughly intelligent and systematic linguist. A literal 
translation, even from high German, would be ineffably flat and 
absurd, still more so one from a dialect which must lose in freshness 
by mere reduction to the normal tongue; so that to render the English 
equivalents of Herr Reuter’s witticisms and descriptions is a task 
demanding great judgment and tact. 

A translation, to be thorougly enjoyable and serviceable, should 
not bear the distinct impress of the original language, except as im- 
plied by the nationality of the characters and sentiments, but should 
have the air of a book written in the language in which it appears ; 
and, for the most part, this is so in the present case. An English- 
man tolerably acquainted with the relations of the Germans and 
French Jn the Year 13, may take up the book and enjoy it intelli- 
gently, gathering from it all that is essential, and feeling as if the 
narrator were his own countryman rather than a North German. 

Herr Reuter is conspicuous for keen insight into character, spark- 
ling fun, and wit, and power of vivid description. For a verification 
of this we need only refer to Mr. Lewes’ translation, feeling sure that 
whoever reads it will at once own the debt which the British public 
owes Mr. Lewes for this its first introduction to the author. 
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“The scene of the story,” says Mr. Lewes in his preface, “is laid at 
Stavenhagen, or Stemhagen, as it is called in Platt-Deutsch, Reuter’s 
native town. The characters introduced were all real people, and 
even their names have been retained. 

“ The story opens at the moment when the German people were at 
length beginning to rise against Napoleon, and it gives a vivid picture 
of the state of feeling which then prevailed in Germany towards the 
French. The Germans were in the galling position of being forced 
to treat the French as allies, whilst hating them with an intense and 
unconquerable hatred. And this hatred, wide-spread over the whole 
country, is shown in the expressions of detestation ever bursting forth 
at the mention of the French name.” 

The plot is almost nothing ; but what there is of it tends to exhibit 
the wholesome influence of a simple-hearted, high-souled, though 
unlettered girl, on all with whom she is thrown in contact, and also 
the great fact that “honesty is the best policy.” These lessons, in- 
stead of being offensively dogmatised in a dialect of sanctimonious 
cant, are wrapped up in a series of sparkling, spirited scenes, and 
interspersed with small sayings and observations irresistibly laugh- 
able. The characters are all of a simple, unsophisticated stamp, such 
as one may meet with every day, and such as only an artist of a high 
moral sense cares to inspire an interest in. 

There is something supremely comical in the notion that a man 
who was marked with the small-pox looked “as if he had sat down 
on his face on a cane-bottomed chair ;” and of the same man’s “ little 
rogue of a pigtail,” Herr Reuter tells us that “it wagged merrily, 
and nodded over the collar of his blue coat as if it wanted to say to 
any one who would listen, ‘ Yes, look, old fellow! what do you think 
of me? I am only the tip of his hair, and if I can wag so comically 
out here, you may fancy how merry it must be inside his head.’”’ 

The greatest drawback to the book is its shortness. But as it is 
only one of a series of tales (called by Herr Reuter “ Olle Kamellen,” 
Old Camomile Flowers), we may hope that Mr. Lewes will continue 
a labour so productive of pleasing and wholesome result, and which 
he is so admirably qualified to perform. 


The Social Gospel. By R. J. Michael. First English Edition. 
London: Tribner & Co. &c. 


Tus book is a very curious and interesting example of all the 
vagaries of the human brain, in an apparently pathological state. It 
is full of the maddest schemes for the reconstruction of society, put 
forward on the basis of calculations and statistics laid down with 
much seeming precision, but interrupted by spasmodic appeals to 
God and man. The author seems to have perfect confidence that his 
schemes will be adopted by England, and then by all Europe; and 
his nonsense is proclaimed not only with a calm effrontery almost 
inconceivable, but in the name of humanity, of religion, of Chris- 
4 tianity, of God! 
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His programme is stated in the following terms :— 

“ We are going to submit to the judgment of all, a practical method 
of social regeneration, which may thus be summed up :—The rich 
man’s future to be increased, the poor man to have a property settled 
upon him, the liberal professions to be dignified, and new outlets 
created for industry ; in fine, the national greatness of the peoples to 
be enlarged, at the same time as the common happiness of the whole 
human race is being provided for.” 

With the details of the arrangements by which this marvellous 
revolution is to be effected we need not occupy ourselves : but it is 
obvious that a vast accession of property is the first essential. How 
is this to be obtained? Thus: The Christian nations of Europe are 
to make war upon “the semi-barbarous nations of Northern Africa 
and Asia,” and other similar noxious pretenders to manhood ; and 
having subjugated them, these same Christian nations are to use the 
conquered territories for the purpose of repaying with interest all 
deficits caused by the preliminary redistribution, still getting enough 
booty to compensate richly the plundering military hosts. The 
parts to be played by the various European Powers in this atrocious 
scheme, savouring of the shambles as well as of the maniac’s den, 
but dignified by the author as a holy undertaking, acceptable to God 
and man, are all indicated in detail. 

The man who would thus undo the good work of centuries, and 
merge the results of the great modern, social, and industrial move- 
ment in a re-introduction of the military régime, commencing with 
a series of bloody wars of aggression, sustained by greed and religious 
fanaticism, has yet the assurance to say of the Spinoza. ‘Spinoza, 
be it remembered, undermined the groundworks of faith, and strove 
to annihilate religion.” Whatever were the errors of Spinoza, he 
was less of a heathen, with all his unbelief, than the writer of this 
passage. He was at any rate a disinterested and virtuous man. 

A more wildly conceived and blasphemous book we have never 
had the misfortune to meet with; and our surprise was not small 
that any rational publisher should have undertaken to bring it out : 
but on turning to the title-page, we observe that it is “ published for 
the author,” so that neither its apparently rational statements of fact, 
nor its loathsome, impious cant, are likely to have a large field for 
imposition. Whoever does take the trouble to read it, cannot make 
a more charitable comment than the epigrammatic speech of George 
Eliot’s great-minded Romola, to the miserable prophetess Camilla 
oe God grant you are mad! else you are detestably 
wicked ! ” 


Memorials of the Life of Mrs. Newton. By her Daughter. 
Wesleyan Conference Offices. 1867. 


A pLarn, true, and very beautiful sketch of a very remarkable 
woman. All Methodists will read it with pleasure for the sake of 
her venerable husband, the late Dr. Newton ; some who did not know 
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Mrs. Newton intimately will be surprised at-the charm which 
attaches to her personal character and history. It is, more than any 
book which has recently appeared, a study for that increasing class 
of young Methodists who graft upon the true and ancient stock of 
original Methodism, the tastes which modern thought and culture 
inspire. It is an old Methodist tale told in the language of the day. 
We envy Miss Newton the pleasure of writing it, and her readers 
that of its first perusal. We commend it especially to the wives of 
young Methodist ministers; if not always as raising a strict standard 
of action, yet invariably as setting forth the spirit in which a young, 
lively, Christian girl, marrying for pure love a thorough Methodist 
minister, should set about her work and seek God’s blessing on it. 
The wives of older ministers, too, will feel a deep sympathy in the 
history. 


The Romance of Charity. By John de Liefde. Alexander 
Strahan. 1867. 


Tuts is a most attractive summary of much of the matter contained 
in Mr. de Liefde’s larger work on the “Charities of Europe.”” We 
cannot speak too highly of the value and interest of this beautiful 
volume. 


Anti-Secularist Lectures. By the Rev. J. M. Cann, M.A. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1867. 


Tue author of these lectures is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, occupying a curacy in the town of Huddersfield. In that 
town there is a considerable number of Secularists who are very 
zealous in their attempts to poison the public mind with their views. 
To counteract their influence, these lectures were delivered to very 
large audiences, and with very considerable effect. They are ex- 
cellent productions, and are well worthy of the attention of ministers 
and others who are brought in contact with the sceptics of the day. 
The appendix to the lectures contains some very satisfactory answers 
to Secularist objections to the Bible. 


English Monasticism: its Rise and Influence. By O’Dell 
Travers Hill, F.R.G.S. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 
1867. 


Tus is a sketchy volume, the style of which is occasionally elo- 
quent, but sometimes tumid, and sometimes clumsy, and the matter 
of which is slight and destitute of critical power. An account 
of Glastonbury Abbey in the olden time is incorporated with the 
chapters. There could hardly be a more appetising title. The subject 
is worthy of the highest powers, both of historical criticism and of 
imagination. The disappointment to the serious student of history 
who takes this book in hand is so much the greater. 
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An Autumn Dream: On the Intermediate State of Happy 
Spirits. With Collections on the “Separate State,” and 
on the Immateriality of Mind; to which is Appended a 
Dissertation concerning the Mind of the Lower Animals. 
By John Sheppard. Author of “Thoughts on Devotion,” 
&e. Third Edition. Enlarged. Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row. 1867. 


We are glad to see a new edition of Mr. Sheppard’s graceful and 
thoughtful poem, which needs no recommendation from us, 


1. The Sunday at Home: a Family Magazine for Sabbath 
Reading. 1867. 

2. The Leisure Hour. 1867. Religious Tract Society. Lon- 
don: Paternoster Row. 


Arter conferring abundant pleasure during the weeks and months 
of the year, these two goodly volumes now offer themselves for pre- 
servation in their integrity. They deserve to be preserved and 
read ; and we heartily recommend them to the shelves of our juvenile 
public, though not to them exclusively. 


1. Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Translations from the 
Writings of the Fathers, down to a.p. 325. Vol. III. 
Tatian, Theophilus, and the Clementine Recognitions. 
Vol. IV. Clement of Alexandria, Vol. I. 

2. Foreign Theological Library. Delitzsch’s Commentary on 
Isaiah, Vol. II., and Auberlen on Divine Revelation. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tuese admirable series of translations proceed with vigour and 
regularity. We observe no falling off in any respect ; and still heartily 
commend these publications to those who desire to know what the 
earliest uninspired theology of the Church taught the earliest converts 


of Christianity. 


*,* We are compelled to postpone a crowd of Notices which we had prepared ; 
including longer ones on the Life of the Missionary Shrewsbury, and 
other valuable books, and briefer ones on such beautiful Christmas Gift 
op he On Both Sides of the Sea, Helena’s Household, The Boy's Own 
Book, &e. 
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